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NO books whatever are. more instructive 
and entertaining than books of Travels. They 
are particularly Svell adapted to young people. 
They satisfy that eager thirst after knowledge^ 
Avhich is found very strong in early life, and 
thtty interest the mind as much as a novel. 
They make it usefully inquisitive, and furnish 
it with matter for reflection; 

With regard to the following selection, it 
is only necessary to observe, that perhaps there 
never was brought together, in so small a com- 
pass, in any language, a moreec^ious collec- 
tion of rational entertainment than will be met 
with in these volumes ; and in this opinion 
the- editor of- a popular and distinguished 
monthly journal agree ; as the following ex- 
tract will prove. 
I ^^ Mr. Adams has made a very entertaining 
I selection from the books that have been pub- 
lished within our memory, by travellers of 
different countries, as Lord Lyttelton, Sir W. 
[ Hamilton, Baron de Tott, Dr. Moore, Dr. 
Van Troil, Messrs. Brydone, Coxe, Wraxall, 
Savary, Swinburne, Lady M. W. Montague, 
&c. The works, at large, of all these writers, 
have been reviewed by us in the course of our 
^undertaking ; and we think that Mr. Adams 
O hath judiciously extracted the most proper 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

passages for a miscellany of this kind^ which 
to young readers^ who are fond of perusing 
books of authentic travels, connot fail of fur- 
nishing the most profitable and innocentatnuse- 
ment.^^ 

MONTHLY REV. VOL. LXXX. P. S3. 

. .T^ the present Edition an additional volume 
U'i^dei^ containing entertaining and instruc- 
Um- eartraets from the. Travels of Sir George 
Statmiony in his Embassy to China, Bruce-s 
Travels in Abyssinia te discover the source of 
the J^Tile, Vaillanfs Travels in the interior 
of •Sfricu, Stedmun^s Travels in South •Ame- 
rka, Toum^n^s Travels in Hungary^ Miss 
Williams^ Travels inSwitxerlandjMadcliffe^s 
Traveh in France^ Murphy^s Travels in 
Fortugalf Jh Pages'^ Travels in Africa^ and 
GwnifbelVs Route over Land from India ; as 
weU as many others too numerous to particii- 
hanse. 
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SECTION I. , 

0¥ TK£ VOLOAKOS IN IOBLANII9 AND PAftTIOULARLT 
MOUNT HULA. 

MJ P017 oor Jirriral in Iceland, on the 2Bih of An^st, 
'iVT'^y we saw a prospect before ns, which^ tbou^h 
not pleasing, was nneommon and surprising. What- 
ever presented itself to our yiew bore the marks of 
devastation ; and our eyes, aceastemed to behold the 
pleasing coasts of England and Scotland, now 8*aw 
only the vestiges of the o}Seration of a fire heaven 
knows how ancient ! 

The desei'iption of a eountry^ where, qnite close 
to' the sea, yoi^ perceive almost nothing but craggy 
cliffs vitrified by fire, and where the eye loses itself 
in high and ' rooky mountains, covered with eternal 
snow, cannot possibly produce such emotions, as at 
first sight might entirely prepossess the thinking 
spectator. It is true, beauly is pleasing both to our 
eyes and our thonghts, but wonderful nature often 
makes the m6st lasting impressions. 

We east anchor not faf from the dwelling-place of 
the celebrated Sturleson, where we found two tracks 
of lava, of which the last in particular was remark- 
able, since we found there, besides a large field cov- 
ered with lava^ which must have been hqnid in the 
VOL. !• B . 
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highest degree, whole monntaiHS of turf. Chance 
hi^d direeted us exactly to a spot, on whieh wc could 
better than on any part of Iceland, consider the ope- 
rations of a fire, whieh had laid waste a tract of 
sixty or seventy English miles. We spent several 
days here in examining every thins with so mucU 
the more pleasure, as we found ourselves, as it were, 
in a new world. 

We had now «eeA almost all the eifeets of a vol- 
cano, except the crater from whieh the fire had pro- 
ceeded. In order, therefor!, to examine this like- 
wise, we undertook a jonrney of twelve days, to 
mount Hecla itself. Wo travelled about 300 miles 
over an uninterrupted track of lava, and gained the 
pleasure o^ being the first who ever reached the snm- 
mit of this celebrated volcano. The cause that no 
one had been there before, is partly founded in* su- 
perstition, and partly in the extreme difficulty Qf the 
asevnt, before the last eruption of fire. There was 
not one of our company who did not wish to have his, 
clothes a little singed, only for the sake of seeing 
Hecla i|i a blaze ; and we almost flattered ourselves 
with this hope, for the bishop of Shallholt had infor- 
mod us by letter, in the night between the 0th and 6th 
of September, the day before oUr arrival, that flames 
had proceeded from i-t ; but now the mountain was . 
more qaiet than we wished. We however passed 
our time very agreeably from one, o'elock in the 
morning till two in the afternoon, in visitins tho 
mountain. We were even so happy, that the clouds, 
which covered the greatest part of it, dispersed to- 
wards the evening, and procured us the most exten- 
sive prospect imaginable. 

The mountain is something above 5000 feet hi^h, 
and separates at the top into three points, of which 
that in the middle is the highest. The most incon- 
siderable part of the mountain consists of lava, the 
rest is ashes, with hard solid stones thrown from the 
sraters, together with some pomice-s tones, of which 
we found only a small pieos, with a little native sul- 
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phar. A description of tbe TSrioiis kinds of ttonet 
to be found here >vould be too prolix, and partly on- 
intelligible. 

Amongst many otlftr craters or openingfl, fonr 
were peculiarly remarkable ; the first, tbe •lava 
of Mrhieh had taken the form of stacks of chimneys, 
half broken down ; anothy from which water had 
streamed ; a third, all the stones of which were red 
as brick ; and lastly, one from which tbe Java had 
bust forth in a stream, and was divided at some dis- 
tance into three. arms. 

I have said before, lliat we were not so It&PPy &* 
to see Heela vomit fire. But there were sumeient 
traces of its burning inwardly : for, on the upper 
half of it covered wiih snow four or five inches deep, 
we freanently observed spots without any snow ; and 
on the highest point, where Farenhek's thermometer 
vras 24* in the air, it rose to 133® when it was set 
down on the ground ; and in some. little holes it was 
sobot, that we could no longer observe the heat with 
a snuill pocket thermometer. It is not known wheth- 
er, since the year 1693, Heela has been burning, till 
1776, when ft began to vomit flames on the ist of 
April, burnt for a long while, and destroyed! the 
country many miles round. In December, 1771, some 
flames likewise proceeded from it ; and the people 
in the neighborhood believe it will begin to born again 
very soon, as they pretend to have observed that the 
.rivers thereabouts are drying up. It is believed that 
this proceeds from ihe mountain's attracting the wa- 
ter, and is considered as a certain sign of an impend- 
ing eruption. Dr. Troil. 

SECT. 11. 

' Of THE WARM BATHS AND HOT SPOUTIi^G SFKlNGS 
OF WATER IN Iq^LANO. 

TfiESE waters have different degrees of warmth, 
and are, on that aeeount,.divided by the inhabitants 
themselves into warm baths, and springs that throw 
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up the water to a considerable height. The first are 
found in several other parts of Europe, though I do 
not believe that thej are employed to the same pur- 
poses in any Other place; that is to say, the inhahi- 
tantsido not bathe in them here merely for their healthy 
but they are likewise the occasion for a scene of gal- 
Jantry. Here poverty prevents the lover from making 
presents to his fair oney tfnd nature presents no flow- 
ers of which garlands elsewhere are made. It is 
therefore* customary, that instead of all this, the 
9 wain perfectly cleanses ofh of these baths, which is 
to be afterwards honoured with the visits of his bride. 
The springs that throw up the water in the air de- 
serve more attention. I have seeq a great number of 
them, but will only say something of the two most re- 
markable. Near Laugervatan, a small lake of about 
a mile in circumference, which is two days journey 
distant from Ilecla, I saw the first hot ^ spouting 
springs ; and I must confess, that it was one of the 
most beautiful sights 1 ever beheld. The morning; 
was uncommonly clear, and the sun had already be- 
gun to gild the tops of the neighbouring mountains. 
It was so perfect a calm, that the lake, on which 
swans were swimming, was as smooth as a looking- 
glass, and round about it arose, in eight diiTerent pla- 
ces, the steam of the hot springs, which lost itself 
high in the air. 

Water .was spouting from all these springs 5 buf 
one, in particular, continually threw up in the air a 
column from eighteen to twenty-four feet high, and* 
from six to eight feet diameter. The water was ex- 
tremely hot. A piece of mutton, and some salmon- 
trouts, as also a ptarmigan, were almost boiled to 

.pieces in six minutes, and tasted excellently. I wish 
it were in my power to give such a descfiption of 
this pSace ais it deserves ; but I fear it would always 
remain inferior in point of expressioa : so much is 

. certain at least, that natjire never drew from any one 
a more cheerful homage to her great Creator, than I 
here paid bim. 
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The fleseription of tlio most remarkable water 
spout will appear almost incredible ; but every part 
of it is perfeelly true, for 1 wool^ot aver anj thing 
but what I have seen myself. At Oyser, not far 
from Shallhplty one of the episcopal sees in leeland, 
a most extrltordinary laree sp^utiu^ fountain is to bo 
seen, with which the celebrated water-works at ^lar- 
ly and St. Cloodi and at Casseli and-Herrenhaosen 
near 'Hanover, ean hardly be eompared. One sees 
here, within the circumference of three English miles, 
forty or fifty boiling springs .together, which 1 be- 
lieve, all proceed from one and the'same reservoir. 
In some the water is perfectv elear, in others thick 
and clayey ; Jn some, where it passes through a finfc 
oehre, it is tinged, red as scarlet ; and in others, 
where it flows over a paler clay, it is white as 
milk. 

Tbe largest spring, which' is in the middle, par- 
ticuFariy eneaged our attention (he whole day that we 
spent here, from six in the morning till seven at ufgiit. 
The aperture through which the water arose, is nine- 
teen feet in diameter ; round the top of it is a bason, 
which, together with the pipe, has the' form of a caul- 
dron. The margin of tjie bason is upwards of nine 
feet higher than the conduit, and its diameter is fifty 
six feet, ilere the water does not spout contintiaUy, 
but only by intervals severa4 times a day ; and as I 
.was informed. by The people in the neighborhood, in 
>vet weather higher than at other times. 

One day that we were there, the water spouted ted 
different times, between the hours of six and eleven 
in the morning, each time to the height of eight or 
ten fathoms. Till thei^ the water had not risen <^bove 
the margin of the pipe ; but now it began by degrees 
to fill the upper bason, and at last it began to run 
over. The people who were with us, gave us to un- 
derstand, that the water would soon spout out mueh 
higher than lihad done till then, and this appeared 
very credible to us. To determine its height, there- 
fore, with the "Utmost accuracy, Dr. Lind, who had 
b2 
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aeeompanied us on this voyage fn the capaeity of an 
astronomer^ set ap his quadrant. 

Soon after Ibor %*eloek, we observed that the eartla 
began to tremble in three different places, as well as 
the top of a mountatOy whieh was about three han* 
dred fathoms distant l^om the month of^ the spring* 
•We also frequently heard a subterraneous noise, like ' 
the discharge of a eaanon ; and immediately afler a. 
eoiamn of water spouted from the opening, whfch, at 
a great height, divided itself into several rays, amA- 
^eccNrding to the obsesvations made with the quad*- 
rant, was ninety-two feet high. Our great surprise 
at this uBCommon force of the air and lite was in* 
creased^ when nuiny stones, whieh we h^d flung inttf 
the aperture, were thrown up again with the spout- 
ing water. It is easy to eoneeive with how muek 
pleasure we spent the day here ; and ind^ed I ana 
not surprised, that a |^eo|rfe so iftueh htelined to su- 
perstition as the leelanders are, imagine this to he 
the entrance of hell. The idea is very natural te 
uninformed minds: « Da. Tatfix.. 

SECT. III. . 

or TBK MANNERS OF THE ICELANDEHS. 

Tub Icelanders are of a good honest (Usposition ; 
but they are, at the same tyne so serious and sullen, 
that I hardly remember to have *seen any of them 
laugh. Tkey are by no means so strong as mij^ht 
be supposed, and much less handsome. Their chief 
amusement in their leisure hours, is to recount to one 
another Ihe history of former times ; «o that to this 
day you do not meet with an Icelander, who is not 
well acquainted with the history of his own country* 
They also play at cards. 

Their houses are built of lara^'thatched with turf^ 
and so small that one can hardly find room to turn in. 
They have no floors ; and their windews, instead of 
glass, are composed of thta membranes of certain 
aaiaali. They make no aae el eUmaeys^ as they 
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never light afire except to dr^ss their victoals, when 
the J only lay the tarf on the.groand. It may there- 
fore be sjLidy that we saw no houies except shops and 
warehouses ; and on our joarney to Heela, we were 
oUi«ed to take up our lodgings in the churches; 

Xheir food principally consists of dried fish, soar 
battery which they consider as a great dainty, milk 
mixed with water and whey, a»d a liltle meat. They 
receive *^o little hread from the Danish Compa^yy 
tbat there i^ scsel'cely any peasant who eats it above 
tbroe or four months in the year. They likewise 
boil groats of a kind of moss, which has an agreea* 
ble taste. The principal occupation of the men is 
fisbing, which they follow both winter and summer. 
The women take care of the eattle, and knit stock- 
iags. They likewise dress and dry the fishea brought 
borne by the men, and otherwise assist in preparing 
ibis fttaple commodity of tbe eoaniry. 

Money is T§rj rare, which is the reasen that all 
trade is carried on by fish and ells of coarse unshorn 
eloth. One ell is worth two fishes, and forty-eighty 
fishes are worth a rix dollar in specie. They were 
better acquainted with gold at our departure than at 
our arrival. 

They are well provided with eattle, which are 
geilerally without ^rns. They have likewise sheep 
and very good horses. Both the last are the whole 
winter in the fields. Of wild animals they have 
oaly foxes and bears, which come every year from 
Greenland with the floating ice ; these, however, 
are killed as sooa as they appear, partly on account 
of the reward of tmi dollars, which the king pays for 
every bear, and partly te prevent them from destroy- 
ing their cattle. The present governor has introdu* 
eed rein-deer into the island ; but out of thirteen, ten 
died on their passage, and the other three lire alive 
with their youn^. 

It is extraordinary that no wood grows successful- 
ly in Iceland ; nay there m scarcely a single tree to 
he foinri OB the irhok Mattd, though there are cet* 
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lain proofs of wood^iaving formerly grown tlie re iu 
great abundance. Corn cannot be cultivated here to 
any advantage^ though I*have met with cabbages^ 
parsley, turnips, and pease, iu five or six gardens^ 
which are the only ones in the island.. Dr. Troix.. 

SECT. IV. 

OF THBi FOOD OF THE ICELANDERS.^ 

The Icelanders in general, eat tltree meals a day;* | 
at seven in the morning, at two in the afterni^on, 
and at nine in the evening. 

In the morning and evening they commonly eat 
curds mixed with new milk, and sometimes with ju- 
niper-berries ; in some parts they also have pottage 
of rock-^rass, dried and made into flour, which 'is 
very palatable ; or curdled milk boiled till it becomeg 
a red colour ; or nevv milk^ boiled a long whjle. 

At dinner their food consists of c^ied fish, with 
pltenty of sour butter. They also sometimes eat fresh 
fish, and, when possible, a .little bread and cheese * 
with them. It is reported by some, that they do not 
cat any fish till it is quite rotten.. This report per- 
haps proceeds from their being fond of it when a 
little tainted. However, they frequently eat fish 
that is quite fresh. • . ^ 

On Sunday, and in harvest-time, they have broth 
Hiadeof meat, which is often boiled in f^ra, or ferment- 
ed whey, instead of water ^ aud in winter they eat 
hung or dried meat. 

Their common beverage is milk, either warm from 
the co)|', or cold, and sometimes boiled. They like- 
wise drink butter-milk, with or without water. 

They seldom make use of fresh or salt butter, but 
let it grow sour before they eat it. In this manner 
k may be kept twenty years, and even longer ; and 
the Icelanders look upon it as. more wholesome and 
palatable than the butter used amongst us. It is reek- 
uned better the older it is ; and one pound of it theMi 
is as much valued as two pounds of fresh butter. 
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This is tbe nsaal mARBer of life Ir Iceland. In «U 
iniiRtries the living of the poor differs essentially from 
t&at of the rieh : and if an Iceland gentleman ean af- 
ibrd to eat meat, butter, shark, and whale, the peas- 
nts are obliged to content themselyes with fish, olan- 
da, or milk mixed with water, aad milk pottage or 
roek'grass. Though the leelanders eannot be said to 
be in want of neeessarV aliment, yet the eoiintry has 
leyeral times been iritited by groat famines. These, 
however, hare been chiefly owing to the Greenland 
floating ice, which, when it comes in grea^ quantities, 
prevents the ertiss from growing, and puts an entire 
stop to. their fishing. Da. Tagil. 

SECT. V. 

OF THR MAKKERS OF THE MODERN BOTPTIAMS. 

IiiFB, at Grand Cairo, is rather passive than RO- 
tive. I^ine months of the year the body is oppres- 
sed with heat ; the soul in- a state of apalhy, far ^ 
from being continually tormented by a wish to know 
and act, sighs after calm tranquillity. Inaction, un- , --< 
der a temperate climate, is painful ; here repose is ^ 
enjoyment. The most frequent salutation at meet.* , 
ing or parting is,. ^' Peace be with you." Effemi- 
nate indolence is born with the Egyptian, gi ows . 
as he grows, and descends with him to the grave. ^ 
It is the vice of the climate ; it influences his incli- '^ 
nations, and governs his actions. The sofa, there- 
fore, is the most luxurious piece of furniture of- an 
apartment. T4ieir gardens baVe charming arbours, 
sad convenient seats, but not a single walk. The 
Freaehman, born under an ever-varying sky, is con- 
tinually receiving new impressions, which keep his 
nind as continually awake. He is active, impatient, * 
and agitated like the atmosphere in which he exists ; 
while the Egyptian, feeling the same heat, the same 
sensation, two-thirds of the year, is idle, cfolemn and 
patient. 
He rises with the sun, to enjoy the morning air, 
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purifies himself, and repeats the appointed prayer* 
His pipe and coffee are brought him, and he reclines 
at ease on his sofa. Slaves with their arms crossed,; 
remain silent at the far end of the chamher, with 
their eyes fixed on him, seeking to anticipate his 
smallest want. His ehildren standing in his pres* 
enee, unless he permits them, to be seated, preserve 
every appearance of tendeiness and respect. He 
gravely caresses them, gires them his blessing, and 
sends them back to the harem. He only questions, 
and they i^ply with modesty. He is the chief, the 
judge, the pontiff of the family, before whom these 
sacred rights are all respected. 

Breakfast ended, he transacts the business of his 
office ; and as to disputes they are few, among a 
people where the voice of the hydra, chicanery, is 
never heard ; where the name of attorney is un- 
known ; where the whole code of laws consists in a 
few clear and precise commands in the Koran, and 
where eaeh man is his own pleader. 

When visitors come, the master receives them with- 
out many compliments, but 'with an endearing man- 
ner. His equals are seated beside him, with their 
)egs crossed, which posture is not fatiguing to the 
body, unembarrassed by dress. His inferiors kneel, 
.and sit upon their Ifeels. People of distinction are 
placed on a raised sofa, whence they overlook the 
company. Thus iBneas, in the palace oUBido, had 
the piace of honour, while, seated on a raised bed,* 
he related the burning pf Troy to the queen. When 
every person is placed, the .slaves Tbiiug pipes and 
eoffee, and set the perfume brasier in the middle of the 
chamber, the air of which is impregnated with its 
odours, and afterwards present sAveet meats and sher- 
bet, 

Whenlhe visit is almost ended, a slave, bearing a 

silver plate on which precious essences are burning,' 

goes round to the company ; each in turn perfnmes 

Ihe beard, and afterward sprinkles rose-water on the 

• Inde'toro pater JEneas sic orsus ab alto. 3if3rwD, lib. ii. 2. 
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\kBtti and hands. This is the last eeremony, and (he 
l^sts are then permitted to retire. We see, tliere- 
ibre, that the aneient eustom of perfuming the bead 
and beard, as sang by the royal prophet,* is not lost 
Anaereon, the father of the festive ode, and the poet 
of the- Graees, incessantly repeats, ^* I delight to 
spriakle my body with preeious perfumes, and crown 
my head with roses.'' 

About noon the t&ble is prepared, and the viands 
brought in a large tray of tinned copper ; and tboat^h 
not great variety, tliere is great plenty. In the cen- 
tre is a mountain of rice cooked with poultry, and 
highly seasoned with spiee and saffron. Round this 
are harshed meats, pigeons, stuffed cucumbers, deli- 
aions melons and fruits. The roast meats are eut 
small, laid over with the fat of the animal, seasoned 
with salt, spitted, and done on the eoals. The guests 
seat tbemselvM oir a carpet round the table. A slave 
brings water in one hand, and a bason in the other, 
to wash. This is an indispensable ceremony, where 
eadk person puts his hand into the dish, and uliera 
tke use of forks is unknown. It is repeated when the 
meal is ended. 

After dinner they retire to the harem, where they 
slomber some hours among their wives and children. 

Such is the ordinary lile of the Egyptians'. Our 
ahows, plays, and ple;asnres, are to them anknown. 
A monotony, which to an European would be death, 
is delight to all Egyptian. Their days ara passed 
in repeating the same thing, in following the same 
customs, without a wish or thought beyond. Having 
neither strong passions, nor ardent hopes, their minds 
-know not lassitude. This is a torment reserved for 
those who,*iinable to moderate the violence of their 
desireB, or satisfy their unbounded wants, are weary 
^rery where, and exist only where they are not. 

SIavart. 
^ Psalm cxxxiii. 
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SECT. VI. 

, • OF TfeB RIVER NILE. 

\ The Country of Egypt is^in fact sb low, that were 
iinot for a few little nilloeks, formed by the rCiins of 
aneient Alexandria, and the prodigious height i»f 
Pompey's pillar, the land would not be distineuisifa- 
ble. The whole coast is horizon ^ and it is with 
difficulty one perceirea, from three leagues oiFat sea, 
some palm trees, whieh seem to grow out of the wa- 
ter. It is not to the flatness of the country alone, 
however, that Egypt is indebted for its periociieal in- 
undation. 

The trade winds, fl*om West and North, by push- 
ing the clouds of Europe on Abyssinia, blow in thd 
direction of the Nile, in which mechanism of nature 
it must be remarked, that th« wind, b|r driving back 
the waters of the river, becomes the principal cause 
of its overflowing. Having reached its highest de- 
gree towards the middle of September, tJbe winds 
then becoming trade winds Irom the southward, eon- 
•cur with the natural descent of the Nile, to aeceler<*f 
ate the draining of the water, at the same time that 
they collect the superfluous clouds, now of no far- 
ther use, over Abyssinia and Ethiopia, and carry 
them, for the. same benefieial purpose ^f a periodical 
inundation, tow^ds ^e sources of the Euphrates, to 
enrich Mesopotamia, after abandffntly watering 
Egypt. At this period, therefore, one sees a cohimn^ - 
of clouds pass the Red Sea, towards the Isthmus of 
Suez, spread over Syria, and collect on mount Ara- 
rat ; whilst the same trade wind blowing in^the gnlpb ' 
of Persia, compressing the waters of the Euphrates, 
prodaees in Mesopotamia, by the same means, the 
same advantages enjoyed by E^pt. 

This meteorological observation, the particulars' 
of which I have carefully attended to, may be verifi- 
ed evef y year, in a climate where the serenity of the 
heavens cannot admit of error. 
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All the descriptions of Egjpt hitherto agree ia 
eoBsideriDg the mud, with which the waters of the 
Nile are loaded during its increase, and which are 
left on the lands they overflow, as a fattener which 
fertilises the country. lu analisine it, however, no 
vegitative quality is discoverable befbre its unioa 
with the sand, which together with the clay compo- 
ses the soil of Egypt, in about the same proportion 
as in the earthen manufactures ; nor is this mud 
any other than the produce of the crumbling of the 
two banks of the Nile, when it' carries off the clayey 
part. Its specific lightness, joined to the motion of 
the waters, keeps its particles suspended, whilst the 
sand settles,' and forms new islands for the inhabi- 
tants after the draining of the waters. The cultiva- 
tor takes immediate possession of them, his industry 
inpplyins the barrenness of the sand, with which he 
mixea p\dgeon's dung, then sows his water-melons, 
and enjoys a plentiful crop, before the succeeding in- 
undation destroys these islands to prodoee others. 

The whirlpools which occasion these variations, 
nece&sarily arise from the double effort, of the de- 
scent of the waters, and the wind which counteracts 
Ihem ; bat the Nile, notwithstanding this agitation, 
IS so easy to be kept within its bounds, that many 
fields, situated belovv the service of the water in its 
increase, are preserved from suffering from the inun- 
dation, by means only of a dam of eight or ten in- 
ehes thickness in moist ground. 

This method, which costs the husbandman but 
little labor, is made use of to preserve the Delta, 
when it is threatened by an inundation. This island, 
whieh produces annually three crops, is constantly 
watered by machines built on the Nile, and on the 
canals which intersect it, but is very seldom in dan- 
ger of being drowned ; and this rich part of Egypt 
which is close to the sea, would feel the effects of the 
swelling still less, did not the trade-winds accumu- 
late the waters of the Mediterranean towards the 
south. 

VOL. i^ C 
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It is important to obserye, that the Delta, Iiigher 
than the rest of Egypt, is bordered, towards the sea, 
by a forest of palm-trees, called the forest of Beleros, 
the ground of which is far above the highest eleva- 
tion of the waters, a topographical remark, of itself 
sufficient to overthrow the formation of the Delta by 
a sediment. Land, which is higher than the greatest 
inundations, can never owe its origin to them. It can 
only have occasioned the division of the Nile into two 
branches. But neither this circumstance, nor the 
existence of the island, which separates them, requir-^ 
ed so much labour ; and Mr. Maillet might, in this 
respect, have spared himself the repetition of the sys- 
tem of Ephorus, which was not held in estimation, 
even by his eotemporaries. 

The vestiges of the canals, which wartered the eas* 
tern and western provinces of the Delta, prove that 
it was formerly the seat of the richest cultivation in 
Egypt. It may also be presumed, from the extent of 
the ruins of Alexandria, the structure of the canal, 
and the natural equality of the lands, which surround 
lake Mareotis, and which extend from the westward^ 
as far as the kingdom of Barca, that this country, 
now in possession of the Arabs, and almost totally 
uncultivated, was formerly as rich in productions of 
every kind, as was necessary for the subsistence of 
Alexandria. 

One sees from the situation of the canal of Alex- 
andria, that after watering that town, and assisting 
its commerce, it must have fertilised the upper part 
of those lands situated on the left bank of the Nile, 
oppositje to the Delta ; whilst a dyke, thrown up at 
Bequers, keeping off the sea, added a large territory 
to Egypt, the cultivation of which reached to the sub- 
urbs of that immense city, reduced at present to a 
small town built on the new isthmus, formed between 
the two ports, and which joins the isle of Pharos to 
the continent. This capital of the commerce of the 
universe, long since condemned to serve only as a sta- 
ple for the consumption of Egypt, seems to have ban- 
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iftbed itself from its Own wi|,11s % bat it is impossible 
to throw one's eyes on the eitent and magnificence of 
its ruins, without feeiing, that the greatest powers 
have only a value proportionate to thea^e which em* 
ploys them, and the geuius of the men intrusted with 
their management. 

Egypt, so situated as to combine the commerce of 
Europe, Africa, and the East ludies, ivas in want of 
a port, which should at once be spacious and easy 
of approach. The mouth of the Nile offered none of 
these requisites. The only harbour, on that aoust, 
was in the midst of adesart, at twelve leagues from 
the river, and could only be discovered by an elevated 
genius. A town was to be built, and it was himself 
who furnished the plan of it. 

To what a pitch of splendor did he not raise Al- 
exandria, in its origin .^ He joined it to the Nile by 
a eanal at once navigable, aud useful for cultivation. 
It became the city of all nations, the metropolis of 
eommerce. He is honoured even by its ashes, piled 
up hy the barbarity of ages, and which wait only for 
some benificent hand to expand them, and cement the 
reconstruction of the most stupendous edifice hitherto 
eoDceived by the human mind. 

The nature of the rock, which lines the coast of 
iBgypt, proves that the island, on which the Pharos 
is built, can only have been formed by the ashes of 
Alexandria, aud that the shallow, which separates 
the two basonsj arose from the ruins brought there 
hy the sea. This new shore further testifies the truth 
of this observation^ and the waves daily exposed to 
view a' number of engraved stones, which must have 
belonged to the ruins of the ancient city. 

Its ruins testify, at every step, its ancient splendor ; 
and the form of its inelosure, which represents a Ma- 
cedonian cloak, seems to have awed the very barba- 
rians, in their different sackings of this town, by recall- 
ing the memory of its founder. The same walls, 
which protected its industry aud riches, defend, at 
this day, its ruins; and exhibit a master-piece of ma- 
sonry. 
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Some liibtorianfi pretend, that fh^ Sarae eus bailC 
tlie present walls, instead of those thej had destrnyeil. 
But, if the hand of these plunderers is to be traced at 
alf, it is onlj in the repairs, which are as destitute of 
iieafness as of regularity* Baron i>£ Tott, 

SECT. VII. 

OF THE MANNERS AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
FRENCH. 

One can scarcely believe the influence whieli 
men of letters have in the gay and dissipated city of 
Paris. Their opinions not only determine the merit 
of works of taste and science, but they have eonsid* 
crable weight on the manners and sentiments of peo- 
ple of rank, of the public in general, and consequent- 
ly are not without effect on the measures of govern- 
ment. 

The same thing takes place, in some degree, in 
most countries of Europe ; but, if 1 am not mistaken^ 
more at Paris than any where else ; because men of 
letters are here at once united to each other by the 
various academies, and diffused among private soci- 
eties, by the manners and general taste ot the nation. 

As the sentiments and conversation of men of let- 
ters influence, to a certain degree, the opinions and 
conduct of the fashionable world, the manners of these 
last have a more obvious eifeet upon the behaviour, 
and the conversation of the former, which in general 
is polite and easy ; equally purified from the awkward 
timidity contracted in retirement, and the disgusting 
arrogance inspired by university honours, or church 
dignities. At Paris, the pedants of Moliere are to 
be seen on the stage only. 

In this country, at present, there are many men dls- 
tiuguidhed by their learning, who at the same time 
are cheerful and easy in mixed company, unpresum- 
ing in argument, and iu every respect as well bred^ 
as those who have no other pretension. 

Politeness and jj^ood manners, indeed^ may be tra- ^ 
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eed, though in different proportions, through ererj 
rank, from the greatest of the nobility to the loweit 
meehante. This forms a more remarkable and dis« 
tinguishin^ feature in the Preneh national eharaeter, 
than the vivaeitj, impetuosity, and fickleness, for 
which the aneient as well as the modern inhabitants 
of this country have been noted. It is certainly a 
Tery siugular phenomenon, that politeness, which, 
in every other country, is confined to people of a eer* 
tain rank in life, should here pervade every sitoation 
and profession. The man in power is courteous to his 
dependant, the prosperoos to the unfortanate ; the 
irery beggar, who solicits charity^ does it '* en homme 
eomme il faut ^" and if his request be not granted, 
he is sure, at least, that it will be refused with an ap- 
pearance of humanity, and not with harshness or in« 
suit. 

A stranger, quite new and unversed in their lan- 
guage, whoi»e accent is unconfh and ridiculous in the 
ears of the French, and who can scarcely open his 
moatfa, without nlaking a blunder in grammar or 
idiom, is heard with the most serious attention, and 
never laughed at, even when he utters the oddest sol- 
ecism, or equivocal expression. 

I am afraid, safd I, yesterday, to a French gentle- 
man, the phrase which I used just now is not French. 
" Monsieur," replied he, " cette expression effective- 
nient n'est pas Francoi^e, raais die ni6rite bien de 
rdtre." 

The most daring deviation from fashion, in the im- 
portant article of dress, cannot make them forget the 
laws of good breeding. When a person appears 
at the public walks, in clothes made against every 
law of the mode, upon which the French are supposed 
to lay such stress, they do not stare or sneer at him ; 
they allow him first to pass, as it were unobserved, 
and do not till then turn round to indulge the curi- 
osity, which his uncommon figure may havo exerted. 

I hkve remarked this instance of delicacy often in 
the 9trcei0, in the lowest of the vu%ar, or father of 
o 2 
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tfee eommon people 5 for there are reallj very few of 
the natives of Paris, who ean be eal led Vulgar. 

There are exeeptions to these, as to all general re- 
marks on the manaers and eharaeter of any nation. 

Loyalty, or an uncommon fondness for, and attach- 
ment to the persons of their prinees, is another strik* 
ing part of the French national eharaeter. 

An EBglishman, thoogh ^e views the virtoefl 
of his king with a jealoos eye during his rei^n, yet 
he will do them all Justice in the reign of his aueeeS'- 
sor. 

A German, M-hile he is silent with respect to the foi* 
hies of his prince, admires all his talents much more 
than he would the same qualities in any other persen. 

A Turk, or Persian, contemplates his emperor with 
fear and reverence, as a superior being, to ivhose plea- 
sure it is his dnty to submit, as to the laws of nature^ 
and the will of Providence. 

But a Frenehman, while he knows that his king is 
of the same nature, and liable to all the weaknesses 
of other men; while he enumerates his follies, and 
laughs as he laments them, is nevertheless attaebeH 
to him by a sentiment 6f equal respect and tender-^ 
ness ; a kind of affectionate prejudice, independant 
of his real character. 

jRoi is a word, which conveys to the minds of 
Frenchmen the ideas of benevolenee, gratitude, and 
love ; as well as those of power, grandeur, and hap- 
piness. 

/ They flock to Versailles every Sunday, behold him 
with unsatiated euriosity, and gaze on him with as 
much satisfaction the twentieth time as the first. 

They consider him as their friend, though he does 
not know their persons ; and as their benefactor, 
while they are oppressed with taxes* 

They magnify into importance his most indifferent 
actions 5 they palliate and excuse all his weaknesses $ 
and they impute his errors, or crimes, to his ministers 
or other evil counsellors, who (as they fondly assert) 
iMive for some base piirpesei imposed apoii Us judg- 
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menU and perverted tlie andeTiating r«eti(Qde of his 
intentions. Thej repeat with fond applaofle,eTerj«ajr- 
ing of his whieh seems to iadicate the smallest approach 
to wit, or even bears the m^rk of ordinary saf^aeitj. 

The most ineonsiderable eireurastaoee, whieh re- 
lates to the monarch, is of importanee* Whether he 
eat much or little at dinner ; the coat he wears, the 
korse on whieh he rides, all afford matter of conver- 
sation in the various soeietierat Paris, and are the 
meat agreeable subjects of epistolary eorrespondence 
with their friends in the provinces. 
' ^If he happens to be a little indisposed^ all Paris, 
ftll Franee is alarmed, as if a real calamity was threat- 
ened ; and to seem interested, or to eonverse upon any 
other subiect, till this has been discussed, would be 
eoBsidered as a proof of unpardonable indifference. 

At mass, it is the king, not the priest, who is the 
object of attention. The host is elevated, but the 
people's eyes remain fixed upon the face of their be- 
loved monarch. 

Bven the most applauded pieces of the theatre, 
whieh in Paris create more emotion than the ceremo- 
nies of religion, can with difficulty divide their atten- 
tian. A smile from the king makes them forget the 
sorrows of^Andromache, and the wron^ of the Cid. 

All this regard seems real, and not affected from any 
motive of interest ^ at least it most be so, with ro- 
speet to the hulk of the people, who can have no 
hopes of ever being known to their prinees, far less 
of ever receiving any personal favour from them. 

The fihilosophical idea, that kings have been ap* 
pointed for public conveniency ; that they are ae- 
eonntable to their subjects far mal -administration, or 
Ibr eontinued acts of injustice and oppression, is J^ 
doctrine very opposite to the general prejudices of this 
nation. If any of their kings were to behave in i^uch 
an imprudent and outrageous manner^ as to occasion 
a revolt, and if the insargents actually got the better, 
I question if they would think of new-modelling the 
govemmenty and limiting the power of the crowo> as 
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was done in Britain at thg revolution, so as topre- 
vent'the like abases for the future. They never would 
think of going further, I iinagiiie, than placing anotii^ 
er printe of the Bourbon family on the throne, witlt 
the same power that his predecessor had, and then 
quietly lay down their arms, satisfied with his royal 
word or declaration, to govern with more equity. 

The French seem so delighted and dazzled witlhthe 
lustre of monarchy, that they cannot bear the 
thoughts of any qualifying mixture, whieh might a- 
bate iis violence, and render its ardoar more benign* 
They consider the power of the king, from whieh 
their servitude proceeds, as if it wene their own pow« 
er. One would hardly believe it ; btit I am sure of 
the fact 5 they are proud of it 5 they are proad that 
there is no check or limitation to his authority. 

They tell you with exultation, that the king has aii 
army of near two hundred thousand men in the time 
of peace. A Frenchman is as vain of the palaees> 
fine gardens, number of horses, and all the parapher- 
nalfa belonging to the court of the monarch, as an 
Englishman can be of his own house, gardens^ and 
equipage. ' 

When they are told of the dtifusion of wealth in "^ 
England, the immense fortunes made by many indi- 
viduals, the aiAuence of those i>f middle rank, the se- 
•nrity and ea«y situation of the common people $ in- 
stead of being mortified by the comparison, whieh 
might naturally occur to their imagination, they 
comfort themselves nith the refleetioii that the court 
»f France is more brilliant than the court of Great 
Britain and that the da ke of Orleans and the prince 
of Cond6 have greater revenues than any of the 
{English nobility. 

When they hear of the freedom of debate in par- 
liament, of the liberties taken in virriting or speaking 
of the eondaet of the king, or measures of government, 
and the forms to be observed, before those who ven- 
ture on the most dai*ing abus0 of either can be brought 
lo punishment, they seem fitted wiUi Indignation, and 
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•sjf with an air of triamph, that their miniBter woald 
give himself no trouble about forma or proofii ^ that 
suspicion was sufficient fur him, and without more 
ado he would shut up such impertinent people in the 
Baatile fur j4?ars ; and then raising their voices, as if 
what they said were a proof of the courage or magna- 
nimity of the minister — "Ou peut-^lre il feroit con- 
•daoiuer ee droles la aux galores pour la vie." 

Dr. Moorb. 
SECT. VIII. 

OV THE OOMPLIMENTA.L PHRASSS USED BT THB 
FRENOa. 

The French have often been accused of insincerity, 
and of being warm in professions, but devoid of real 
friendship. 

Our couutrymen in particular are led into this 
opinion, from the manners in general being more ob- 
sequiofis here than in England. What Frenchmen 
consider as common good manners, many Englishmen 
would call flattery, perhaps fawning. 

Their language abounds in complimental phrases^ 
which they distribute with wonderful profusion and 
volubility ; but they intend no more by (hem, than 
an Englishman means when he subscribes himself 
your most obedient humble servant, at the conclusion 
of a letter. 

A Frenchman not only means nothing beyond com- 
mon civility, by th^ plentiful shower of compliments 
which he pours on every stranger ; but also, he takes 
it for granted, that the stranger knows that nothing 
more is meant. These expressions are fully under- 
stood by his countrymen ; he imagines all the world 
are as well informed ; and he has not the smallest in- 
tention to deceive. But if any man takes these ex- 
pressiofis in a literal sense, and believes that people 
are in reality inspired with friendship, or have fallen 
in love with him at first sight, he will be very much 
disappointed; especially if he expects strong proofs 
pf either. 
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Yet be has no right to aeease the Freneh of insia*' 
Verity, or breach of friendship. Friendship is enrtiely 
outof the question. They never intended to convey 
any other idea, than that they were willing to receive 
hitn on the footing of anacquaintanae ; and it was the 
business of his language -master to have informed 
him of the real import of their expressions. 

If the same words^ indeed, were literally transla^- 
ted into English, and used by one £n^lishman to an- 
other, the person to whom they were addressed, would 
have gobd reason to imagine, that the other had. a par- 
ticular regard for him, or meant to deceive him ; be- 
cause the established modes of civility and politeness 
in England do not require such language. 

The not making a proper allowance for different 
modes and usages, which accident has established, 
is one great cause of the unfavourable and harsh sen- 
timents, which the people of the different countries of 
the world too often harbour against each other. 

It may be said* perhaps, that this superfluity of 
compliments, which the French make use of, is a 
proof of the matter in question, that the French have 
Jess sincerity than their neighbours. By the same rule 
we must conclude, that the common people of every na- 
tion, who use few complimental phrases in iheir dis-* 
course, have a greater regard to truth, and stronger 
sentiments of friendship, than those in the middle and 
higher ranks. But this is what I imagine it would 
be flifiicult to prove. 

These complimental phrases, which have crept into 
all modern languages, may, perhaps, be superfluous ; 
or, if you please, absurd. But they are so fully 
established, that people of the greatest integrity make 
use of them, both in England and in France, with 
this difference, that a smaller proportion will do in 
the language of the one country than in that of the 
other. They are, however, indications of friendship 
in neither. 

Friendship is a plant of slow growth in every cli- 
mate. Happy the m^.n who eau rear a few, even where 
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he bas the most settled residence. Tavellers, pas* 
smg through foreip^ countries, seldom take time to 
eultivate them. If they be presented \%ith some flow- 
ers although of a flimsy texture and quicker growth^ 
they ought to accept of them with thankfuluesis, and 
not quarrel with the natives for chooHJu^ to retain 
the other more valuable plant for their own use. 

Of all travellers, the young En^^lish nobility and 
gentry have the least right to find fault with their 
entertainment while on their tonrs abroad ; for such 
of them as show a desire of forming a connection with 
the inhabitants, by even a moderate degree of atten- 
tion, are received upon easier terms than the travel- 
lers from any other country ; but very considerable 
numbers of our countrymen have not the smallest de- 
sire of that nature. They seem rather to avoid their 
society, and accept with reluctance every ofter of hos- 
pUality* This happens, partly from a prejudice a- 
^ainst foreigners of every kind, partly from timidity 
or natural reserve, and in a great measure from in- 
dolence, and an absolute, deteistation of ceremony and 
resttraiat. Besides, thev hate to be obliged to speak 
a language, of which they seldom acquire a perfect 
command. 

They freqnently, therefore, form societies or clubs 
of their own, where all ceremony is dismissed, and 
the greatest ease and latitude allowed in their beha" 
viour, dress, and conversation. There they confirm 
each other in all their prejudices, and with united 
voices condemn and ridicule the customs and man* 
ners of every country but their own. 

By rhis conduct, the true purpose of travelling is 
lost or perverted ; and many English travellers have 
remained four or five years abroad, and have seldom, 
daring all this space, been in any company but that 
of their own countrymen. 

To go to France and Italy, and there converse wilh 
none but English ^ eopie, and merely that you may 
have it to say 9 that you have been in those conntries, 
is certainly o^bsurd* Nothing can be more so^ except 
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to adopt with enthasiasm, the fashions, fopperieg, 
taste, aud manners of those eountries and transplant 
them to England, where they never will thrive, and 
where they always appear awkward and unnatural. 
For, after all his efforts of imitation, a travelled 
Englishman is as different from a Frenchman or an 
Italian, as an English mastiff is from a monkey or a 
fox. And if ever that sedate and plain-meaning dog 
should pretend to the gay friskiness of the one, or to 
the subtilty of the other, we should eertainly value 
him much less than we do. 

But I do not imagine that this extreme is by any 
means'so ' common as the former. It is niueh more 
natural to the English character to despise foreign- 
ers than to imitate them. A few tawdry examples to 
the contrary, who return every winter from the eon-- 
tineut, are hardly worth mentioning as exceptionsL 

Dr. MooHEf 

SECT. IX. 

OF GENEVA. 

The situation of Geneva is, in many respeets, at 
happy as the heart of man ctfuld desire, or his im- 
agination conceive. The Rhone, rnshing out of the 
noblest lake in Europe, flows through the middle of 
the city, which is encircled by fertile fields, cultiva- 
ted by the industry, and adorned by the riches and 
taste of the inhabitants. 

The long ridge of mountains, called Mount Jura, 
on the one side, with the Alps, the Glaciers of Savoy, 
and the snowv head of Mont Blanc, on the other, 
serve as boundaries to the most charmingly variega- 
ted landscape that ever delighted the eye. 

With these advantages in point of iituation, this 
citizens of Geneva enjoy freedom untainted by licen- 
tiousness, and security unbought by the horrors of 
war. 

The great number of men of letters, who either 
are natives of the place, or have chosen it for their 
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residenee, the deeent maimerg, the ea9j eireumsttn- 
ee«f and humane dispositions of the Oenevois in gcn- 
eralf render this eity audits environs a very desirable 
retreat for people of a philosophie tnrn of mind^ who 
ar« contented with moderate and ealm enjoymentst 
hare no loeal attachments or domeMtic reasons for 
prefer ing another country, and who wish, in a cer- 
tain degree, to retire from the bustle of the world, to 
a narrower and calmer scene, and there, for the rest 
of their days, 

Bacere solicits juciHida oblivia vitae. 
As edneation here is equally cheap and liberal, 
the citizens of Geneva of both sexes are remarkably 
well instructed. I do not imagine that any country in 
the world can produce an eqnal number of persiMis, 
('taken without election from all degrees and profes- 
sions) with minds so much cultivated as the inhab- 
itants of Geneva possess. 

It is not uncommon to find mechanics, in the inter- 
vals of their laboun amusing themselves with the 
works of Locke, Montesquieu, Newton, and other 
productions of the same kind. 

When I speak of the cheapness of a liberal edu- 
cation, I mean for the natives and citizens only ; for 
strangers now find evei*y thing dear at Geneva. 
Wherever Englishmen resort, this is the ease. If 
fhey do not find things dear, they soon make them so. 
The demoeratical nature of their government in- 
spires every citizen with an idea of his own impor- 
tance. He perceives that no man in the republic can 
insult, or even neglect him with impunity. 

It is an excellent circumstance in any govemment, 
when the most powerful man in' the state has some- 
thing to fear from the most feeble. This is the case 
here. The meanest citizen of Geneva is possessed of 
eer^aI^ rights, which fender him an object deserviug 
the attention of the greatest. Besides, a consciousness 
of this makes him respect himself; a sentiment, whieh^ 
within proper bounds, has a tendeflcy to render a man 
respectable to others. 

V0I4. 1. D 



The general ehafaeter df liUliiati nattfre ferWda «lr 
Co expect that men wiH always act ftniln 'motiir^s of 
nablie spirit, without an ejt to pHvaCe interest. Tlie 
nest form of government, therelbre, is that in whidi 
the interest of tndividaals ts most intimately blended 
With the publie good. This may be mere jperfeetljr 
accomplished in a small repubfie ihan in a great mon*- 
archy. In the first, men of genius and virlae arte 
discovered and eaHed to offices of trusty by the irii<» 
partial admiration of their fellow-eitizens ; in the 
other, the highest platees are disposed of by the ea« 
price of the prince, or of those courtiers, male or fe- 
male, who are nearest his person, watch the Taria«- 
lions of his humour, and know how to seize the smiling 
moments, and turn them to their own advantage^ or 
that of their dependants, Montesquieu says, thai a 
sense of honour produces the same effects in a monar- 
chy, that public spirit or patriotism does in a renub- 
lie. It must be remembered, however, that the first, 
aceording to the modern acceptation of the word| is 
generally confined to the nobility and gentry ; where<^ 
as public spirit is a more universal principle, and 
spreads through all the members of the eonmioa- 
wealth. 

As far as I can judge, a spirit of independencj 
and freedom, tempered by sentiments of deceney, and 
the love of order, infloenpe, in a most remarkable 
manner, the minds of the subjects of this happy re« 
publie. 

Before I knew them, I had formed an opinion, that 
the people of (his place were fanatical, g1ooroy-mind« 
ed, and unsociable, as the Puritans in England, an^ 
the Presbyterians in Scotland were, during the eivil ^ 
wars, and the reigns of Charles II. and his brother. 
In this, however, 1 find I had conceived a very erro- 
neous notion^ 

There is not, I may venture to assert, a city In Eu- 
rope^ where the minus of the people are less under 
the inflnenee of superstition or fanatical enthusiasm 
than at Geneva. Servetus« were he now alive, woald 
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Aot ruB tbe fimallemt ri«k trf pertMilliom. Tht Pfet- 
c0t eUrgj hftve, 1 mm p^rftiiaiM> as little the ioelio*- 
tmn as the pnvvcr at mil^iiug $mf person for^peeula-' 
tire dfiiiiiona* bhaald the pope bioiself ehoose this 
City for a retreat, it W4Mikl be his own fault if he did 
not live in m much seeaiity as a^Uie Vatiean. 

The clergy of Q&a^wt^ in geaeral, are men of sense, 
learuingn, and oiaderatioQ^iAipresfting op on the minds 
&f their hearersi Ihe tenets of Christianity, with all 
the graces of pulpit eloqnenee, and illustrating tbe 
efficacy of the dor.trine by their eonduet in Ii&. 

The people of e?ery statioQ ia this pla^e attend 
sermons and the publie worship with remarkable 
piiaetiiatiiy. The Sunday is honoured with the most 
i^^pecifui decorum during the hours of divine ser- 
vioe ; but ai soon as that is over, all the usual amuse- 
ments commeuce. 

The public walks areerowded by all degress of peo'-- 
ple in iheir best d resides. The different soeieties^ and 
what they ea)l eirdes, assembled in the houses and 
gardeuA of miividuals. They play at eards and aC 
1^0 wis- aud have parties upon the lake with musie, 

TUere i^ one ca^tom universal h^re, and, as far as 
I know, peculiar to this plaea. The parents form 
societies for their oMldreq, ;^ a^ry early period of 
tbeir lives. These soeieties eonsist of tea, a dozens 
«rmiire children of the tMMue sei^^ aud nearly of the 
lame age aud situation in lifeu They assemble onee 
a week ID the houses of the different parentSf who 
eniertain the compauy by turns with tea^ eofiee. bia* 
euitftf aud fruit, anil then leave the young assembly to^ 
the freedom of their own eonversation. 

This eouneetiou is strictly kept up through 1ife« 
whiLtever alteratiot^ may take plaee ia the situations 
or cireumstaneeB of the individuals. And although 
they should afterwards fbrm new or preferable inti* 
macioSr they never entirely abandon this society ; 
but to the latest period of their lives eontinue to pass 
a few evenings every year with the companions of 
ijiieir youth and their earliest friends. 
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The richer elass of the citizens have eountry 
houses adjaeeilt tothetowo, where they pass one half 
of the year. These^osseft are all v^ry neat^ and 
some of them are splendid. One piece of magnifi^- 
oenoe they possess in greater perfection than the most 
•uperh villa of the f^ eatest lord in any other part of 
the tvorld can boast ;-l mean the prospect which al- 
most all of ihem command. The gardens and vin- 
yards of the republic, the Pais de Yaud, Geneva ^ith 
Its lake, innumerable country seats, castles, and little 
towns around the lake ; the rallies of Savoy, and th^ 
lofiiest mountains of the Alps, are all within one 
sweep of the eye. 

Those whose fortunes or employments do not per- 
mit them to pass the summer in the country, make 
frequent parties of. pleasure upon the lake, and 
dine and spend the evening at some of the villages 
in the invirons, where they.amuse themselves with 
music and dancing. 

Sometimes they form themselves into circles, eon- 
sistitig of forty or fifty persons, and purchase or hire 
a house and garden near the town, where they as- 
semble every afternoon durina; the summer, drink eof- 
fee, femonade, and other refreshing liquors, and a- 
muse themselves with cards, conversation, and pla} - 
ing at bowls, a game very different from that which 
goes by the same name in Ensland ; for here, in<> 
stead of a smooth level green, they often choose the 
roughest and most unequal piece of ground. The 
pla)'er, instead of rolling the bowl, throws it in such 
a manner, that it rests in the place where it first 
touclies the ground ; and if that be a fortunate situ- 
ation, the next player pitches his bowl direetly on 
his adversary's, so as to make that spring away, while 
his own fixes itself in the spot from which the other 
' has been dislodged. Some of the eitisens are aston- 
ish iugly dexterous at this game, which is more com- 
plicated and interesting than the Bnglish manner of 
playing. 



they geMimlly c^bUiim thete eii^lM till tlit <i«tk 

' if the eveniiiKt m4 (H* aoniid ef the driioi tr^m the 

fuqiarU, ealT them to th^ town | and at that time 

Ml« S<^^ *^ ^^ ^^'^ wbiek aa panoa oaa aatar 

ar go oat s the cyBbptr (^ tbe gaard aat ka^iag Ike 

{ower to opfn tkoii»9 witkaat aa order frooi tka 8f a- 
ies, wbi^b if uot ta bo oktaiaad kvl tta ooaie groat 
ciaej^Bey. Da. Mooaa. 

8BCT. X. 

OF THB OLAOiaas 07 tAtOT. 

I aaTvavED to Gteaevat a few dajo oinfe, from a 
iforaay to the Glaeiors of Savoj, the Paj« do Val- 
lais, and otker niaeos ainoag tha Alpo. 

Tbe wonderfiil aoeooatt I had koard of the 61a- 
-aieva had ca^eitod mj eariasity a geod deal, while tka 
air of •operiority aataiaed by toaie who had aiado 
this hoasted touri piqued my pride «tiU more. 

One eo?ild har4iy meotioa aoy thiw euriooe or aia- 
galar witboot beiag told by aoaie of thQ§e tra¥ellere, 
with an <^ii of eool eontempt— >< Dear eir-*— thai ie 
pretty well ; N^ take mjl werd for it, it n aotkiug to 
tibe Glaeirre of Saroy.'^ 

I deterniaed' at laet not to take their word for H, 
and I foaad fotne geatleoiea af the same way of 
^iBhing. 

We left Genera early in the mornias of the 8d of 
^uatt,and breakfaisfftd at BaaneTille, a small town 
p the doehy ^f Saroy, mtoated at the foot of Makr 
aad on the banks of the river Arve. 

We gaftted the night at Ballenebe, and tke remaia- 
lag part of oq^rjoarQey not admitting of ehai^es, they 
were B^Qt, baek to Geaera^ witbordboi to the drivers 
fa garoand i^ the other eide of the take, and meet 
a« at the village of Mii,ftigay,ia the Pi^» dr Vallais. 

We agree4 with l^ m^leteefj M SaDeqehe» who pro?- 
Tided males lo earry a% over the mouotaw to M^- 
^ny. It ii a goM day's >ui?ftey fram SaUeaahe to* 
■ I JfW4 W «iew»at 0? the dMla»ee|.ba4 " 
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the difficulty and perplexity of the road, and the 
steep aseents and descents with which one is teazed 
alternately the whale way. 

Some of the mountains are covered with pine, oak, 
heeeh, and walnnt trees. These are interspersed 
with apple, plum, eherry, and other froit-trees, so 
that we rone a great part of the morning in the 
shade. 

Besides the refreshing eoolness which this, occa- 
sioned, it was most agreeable to me on another ae- 
eoUnt. The road was in some places so exceedingly 
steep, that I never doubted but some of ns wer^ to 
faU ; I therefore reflected with satisfaction, that 
those trees would probably arrest our course, and 
hinder us from rolling a great way. 

But many pathless craggy mountains remained to 
he traversed, after we had lost the protection of the 
trees. We then had nothing but the sagacity of our 
mules to trust to. For my own part, I was very soon 
eonvinced, that it was much safer, on all dubious oc- 
casions, to depend on theirs, than on my own. For 
as often as I was presented with a choice of difficul- 
ties, and the mule and I were of different opinions, if, 
becoming more obstinate than he, I insisted on his 
taking my track, I never failed to repent it, and of- 
ten was obliged to return to the place where the con- 
troversy had besun, and follow the path to which he 
had pointed at first. 

It IS entertaining to observe the prudence of these 
animals in making their way down sueh dangerous 
rscks. They sometimes put their heads over the 
edge of the precipice, and examine with anxious cir- 
cumspection, every possible way by which they can 
descend, and at length are sure to 6x on that, which 
upon the whole is best. Having observed this in 
several instances, I laid the bridle on the neck of my 
mule,- and allowed him to take his own way, without 
presuming to eontroul him in the smallest degree. 

This is doabtless the best method, and what I rec- 
»«mmeiid ts all my friends in their journey through 
life, when they have mules for their companions. 
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We began prelty early next morning to a^rend 
Montanvert, from the top of whieh there U euLf^y ac- 
cess to the Glaciers of that name, aud to the Valley 
ff Ice- 
Having aseended.Montaovert from Chamooiii, oo 
deaeending a little on the other side, we found our- 
•elves on a plain, whose appearance has beeii aptly 
eompared to that which a stormy sea would have, if 
it were suddenly arrested, and fi<ed by a strong frost. 
This is ealled the Valley of Ice. It stretches sever- 
al leagues behind Montanvert, and .is reckoned 2300 
feet higher thau the valley of Chamouni* 

From the highest part of Montanvert, we had all 
the following objects under our eye, some of which 
seemed to obstruct the view of others equally inter- 
esting :— the Valley of Ice, the Needles, Mont Blane, 
with the snowy mountains below^ finely eoutratfted 
with Breven, and the green hills on the opposite side 
of Chamouoi, and the sun in full splendor showing 
all of them to the greatset advantage. The whole 
forms a scene equally sublime aud beautiful, far 
from my power of description, and worthy of the elo- 
quence of that very ingenious gentleman, who has so 
finely illustrated these subjects in a particular treat- 
ise, and given so many examples of both in his parlia- 
mentary speeches. 

The Valley of lee is several leagues in length, and 
not above a quarter of a league in breadth. It di- 
vides into branches, which run behind the chain of 
mountains formerly taken notice of It appears like 
a frozen amphitheatre, and is bounded by mountains, 
m whose clefts eolumns of crystal, as we were infor- 
med, are to be found. 

The hoary majesty of Mont Blane —I was 

in danger of rising into poetry, when reeolleeting the 
story of Icarus, 1 thought it best not to trust to my 
own waxen wings. I beg leave rather to borrow the 
following lines, whieh will please better than any 
flight of mine^ and prevent me from a fall. 
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ihtiMtnltj and perplexity of the road, and the 
•teep msieeDtf and dweenti with which one m teazel 
alteinateW the whole war. ,..!.• 

8oae of the BioaQtains are eorered with pine, oa^ 
beeeh, and walBat4rees. These are lotmpers^,* 
with apple, plan, eherry, and other froit-trees, bo 
that we rofc a great part of the morning ,n ^le 

Besides the refreshing eoolness wbieh this occs- ■ 
»ioned, it was most agreeable to me on another ae- 
eonnt. The road was in some places so exceedini^.f - 
steep, that 1 nerer doubted bat some of ng wer? t» 
fall 5 I therefore reflected with satisfaction, th*t 
those trees woold probably arrest our cckuW, atoi* -• 
hinder as from rolling a great way. 

Bot many pathless cra^y mountains i>ema\TiW^^ 
he traversed, after we had lost the pro t^^^, on of tb ,: 
trees. We then had nothing but <"« s^gaciij of oife r 
mules to trust to. For my own part, 1 ^^ very 90o ^ 
eonvineed, that it was much safer, oa %U dubious oc^ 
easions, to depend on theirs, than oti. my O^T?* -,c o' "^^ 
as oAen as I was presented with a ^\,oice of diffica: 
ties, and the mule and I ^f f^JY^tt^rent opimons, i. ^"^ 
becoming more obstinate than he^ ^ .^^. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ . 
akmg my track, I never failed to . ^^^ ^r ^ 

ten was oblised to return to me pw r ' -^^^^ 

had pointed at Lt'. ^*'^"'* '" '^*«'* E, 

It 18 entertaining to observe khe pr„denee »//!,«*"' 
anHnals in making their wuyt/oun aacb dan^r^'^ » 
i-«ek«. They soraetimea put iheir Iwads overtn'* 
edge of tfce preeipiee, anti eiamiue wiik anxioQ* dr ■% 
eumspectioB, every possiljle wav tllT which lliey en ^ 
descend, and at length are fiur^,-p *'"• • * arwl* 
npoD the whole ig best Ha' - " '^""'"•at, JH 
several instaneea, I laid iii,^ 1. -i^^ "'**ervcd ii,t ^ "" 
malcand allowed h^^^lZf^ on iU.ltk^^^^ 

prMPmingtoeontrouJrAt^^wfv " """ "ay, *i?* ^^ 
.•mmend t* all my S^ X ^^"-y*^' ^^4 w^> 
Jife,whe.theyha^/'.:^it^'^ 
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" Rise white 10 aiir^ and gUtUr oV the toi^ v 

« Pale SUIIS4 unfelt, atdistaiiGe roll away^ 

«* And on th* impassive ice the hght'nings play ; 

•* Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 

^Fill the bdght mountains, prop th' incumbent sky i 

** As Atlas fix'd, each hoai^ pile apneafs^ 

•* The gatber'd winter qf a thoiuiaiia year^*'* 

There are five or six difftrent Gfacierg, which aJI 
terminate upon onre side of the Valley of Chamouni, 
within th(^ spaee of about five Seagqes. 

These are prodigious eollections of siiovr and lee, 
former) in the intervals of hpllows between Uie niQUft*^ 
tains that bound the side of the vallej, near whi^^ 
Mon||Planc stands. 

The snow in those hollows being screened tirom the- 
influence of the sun, the heat of summer can dissolve 
tnify a certain portion of it. Thfsse magazines of ice 
and snow t^re not formed hy what falls directly fron^ 
the heavens into the intervals. Tl\ey are supplied 
by the snow which falls during winter on the Ipnieat 
parts of Mont Bli^nc i large beds or strata of whicfc 
»tide down imperceptibly by their own gr^^vity, and 
finding po resistance at these intervals^ tb&y fort^ 
long irregular roots ground all the adjacenl^ moua* 
tains. 

Five of these enter, by five different eo9bAUchHre»^ 
ipto the valley of Chamouni, ^nd are called Olaci^rf^ 
en one of which we were. At present the^r sur^eV 
h from a thonsai^d to two thpusand feet high above^ 
the vaHev. 

Their breadth depends on the widenesj»of the i|w 
tervai between the mountains ip which they ^e foi^ 
ned, Viewed frpm the vi^lle^r. the^ havqin i|ij o*^ 
jpinion, a much fin^r effbet than from their 8i|inf^|t. 

The ra^s of the »un striking with varktuf lorce 9Vt 
the different parts, according its Hiey are more^r lesV 
exposed, occasion an unequal diiisoliition of the ifie;: 
and, with thfi help of a tittle imagination, give thr 
appeiarance of columns, arehes, ahd turret^ whidllj 
4ce in tome (U«es traDsgarent^ 
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A MMe of iee in xMn taste, l#o (boosand feet 
likh, and three iimes as broad, with the sun shining 
Ml apon it, we must aeknow ledge to be a very sio- 
gfflar piece of architecture. 

0«r ewnpanj ascended only the Glacier of Mon- 
tsnyert, which is not the highest, and were content- 
ed with a Tiew of the others from the valley ; bat 
Mire various travellers will surely think it worth 
H^lr labour to examine eadh of them more particu- 
larly. 

Same people are so fond of Glaciers, that not sat- 
iifieA with their present siae, they insist positively, 
tteit'they must necessarily grow larger every year, 
iddd they argoe the matter thus : 

The present existence of the Glaciers is a sufl}« 
fcteot ]^T*oof that there has, at some period or other, 
htk» a greater quantity of snow formed during the 
iHoter^ tiian the heat of the summer has been able to 
Iffosrolvk' Bot this disproportion mu^ttieeessarily in- 
^^e^Kse ev^ry year, and, by consequence, the Glaciers 
i9la»t augment $ because, any given quantity of snow 
ibil iee remaining through the course of one summer, 
must increase the cold of the atmosphere aroukd it 
i#^ sdiaedegree ; which being reinforced by the snow 
bf tfi^ isaeceeding winter, will resist the disi^olving 
nowerof the sun more the second summer than the 
firsts ^nd still more the third than the second, aud 
so on. 

f he eanclusion of this reasoning is, that the Gfa- 
eterrrailst grow larger by an increasing ratio every 
year^tili the end of time. For this reason, the au- 
thoi^>^ this theory regret, that they themselves have 
bbeu stuit into the world so soon; because iftheiV 
Lirthhad been delayed for nine or ten thousand years, 
they thonld have seen the Glaciers in much greater 
glory, Jl^ont Blanc being but a Lilliputian at present, 
hi eomparison of what it will be then. 

However rational this may appear, objections have 
nevertheless been suggested, which 1 am sorry for ; 
liecaase when a theory is tolerably consistent, well 
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snort veiaiioue, tba^ to 98e » fUfddioig oA^uit fel^ 
low arerthrow the whole nim^ime al ^iBf^e, l^j tlw 
dash of his pen, as Harleqiiia dDe# a h»«tii inth ^ 
.touch of bis ft wordy in a paiitoi^ni^. ealeftiMamuBfnt.. 

Sueh cavillers saj, that aci tb« Gtaeiers m^mmtt 
in size, there must he ». grater exteiat of siirfii^^ tar 
the suu-heams to aet upon, and, hj feuioqiic^iie^v thu 
dissolution will bo greater, whiqh n»|s| fffeetttnH^ 
prevent the eontinual increase contended for. 
. But the other party eiitrieate tbeii»»^l«do fr^m Ibis 
dtfficalty bjr rouiidly as/i.erting, that the adLditiomil 
eold, occasioned by the snow and iee already 4e|»oai- 
ted, has a much greater iipAuen^e in retarding tbeir 
.^ssolution, tiiaa the iuctreased suffaee eau E/a^e in 
hastening it; and) ia eonformation of their ^yatent 
they tell yoa, that tb^ oldest iuhabiiants of ChaAaii- 
pi renumber the Ola^^ers wlpen tbejr were mi^I^ snialjt- 
}er thau at present ; and al«o remeoiber t^yb tim% 
when they could M^alk from the Valley ^lea, to pb^ 
#^s behind the iiioii«taii»s, by passagef wbieh %re mow 
quite ehoaked up w|th bills of sqow, iiot alM>7# ilftjF 
year« old. 

Wheth^f the iiibabitants (^ Cbaviouiii asa?f)t tbia 
fr-^m a laudable partialUy to tbe Glaciers, wbieh th«j 
may uowoonsider (on a^^cpnat ^f their dpaM^ing atran- 
gers to visit tb^ valley) a^ tbftir b^iil a^igh^js i ar 

iroin politeness to the supporters of the aboyevi^Q- 
jtioTied opinion i or |hup real obaerv4tioaf I shall not 
presume to say. Put I myself have heard several af 
the old people of Chaipiouni assert the fact. 

The cavillers, beii^g thus obliged to relinqnisb 
their former objection, attempt in th^ ne^it piaffe tp 
ihow, tba^ theabpv« theory leads to aa absardity ;^ 
because, say tb^yy if tb^ir Olaaiers ga oa inereasing 
^be bulk ff4 injinitum9 the globe itself M^QuId become^ 
in process of Um^, a aiere appendage to Hunt Blani^. 

The ludrocates f^r the eontinual augmentatioa of 
the Glaciers reply, that as this incppveuieney hius 
not alr<^ady happened,* tbereneedjs vlq otb^n^^fo^fttipa 
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ii(ieliaflM» i^etritie of eerttiiii jilitto«ophers, wlio 
iMtrt diat tbe world hat existed from eternity ; and 
j»|» llie g^tfb^'H beeottiing an appendase to the noiio- 
liiir^ thej assure m, that the world will be at an cud 
lim§%mim9^ tkat event ean happen ; so that ibose of 
A»as»st timid natares, and moat delieate eonsttta* 
Mm, vm^^dismiss their Ibars on that subjeet. 
^4fwt my o^n part, though 1 wish w^ellto the Gla« 
sitos, a«d «II the il^habitants of Cbamouni, having 

Csed BO«ie days very pleasantly in their company, 
iU take ao ^rt in this eoutroversy. 

Da. Mboaju 

SECT. XI. 

OV VOLTAI«B« 

AiyeB I arrived at Geneva, my correspondents 
hav« itMiie many enquiries eoncernins the phlloso^ 

«sr of Femey, wLieh I am not at alisorprised at* 
In extraordinary person has contrived to excite 
more eoriosity, anv to retaiu the attention of Europe 
for a. longer space of time than any other man this 
age has prodiieed, m^narehs and heroes included. 
mi^m the m^st trivial anecdote relating to him seems, 
in some degree, to interest the public. 

I have Itad frequent opportunities of conversing 
with him, Mid still more with those who have Uvea 
in intimacy with him for many years ; so that the fol- 
lowing remarks are founded, either on my own obser- 
vation, or on that of the most candid and intelligent 
of his aeqnaintaBce. 

He bas enemies and admirers here, as he has every 
irltere ebe ; and not unfiequently both united in the 
same person. 

The first idea which has presented itself to all who 
iMtve attempted a description of hh person, is that 
of a skeleton. In as fur as this implies excessive 
leanness, it is just $ but it must be remembered, that 
this skeleton, this mere composition of skin and bone, 
bas tL leok of more s|^irit and vivacity than is gca-^ 
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erallj prodaced by flesh and blood, howeTer bkiom- 

ing and youthful. 

The most piercing eyes I ever behe]d are those of 
Voltaire, now in his eightieth year. His whole eovn* 
tenanee is expressive of geoias, observation, and ex- 
treme sensibility. 

In the morning he has a look of anxiety and dis- 
<;oiitent ; but this gradually wears off, and after din- 
ner he seems cheerful. An air of irony, however, 
never entirely forsakes his face, but may always be 
observed lurking in his features, whether he frowns 
or smiles. 

When the weather is favourable, he takes an airing 
iiihis eoaeh, with his ^liece, or%vith some of his guests, 
of whom there is alwajs a suDicient number at Fer- 
uey. Sometimes he saunters in his garden ; or if the 
weather does not permit him to go abroad, he em- 
ploys his leisure hours in playing at chess withPere 
Adam, or in receiving the visits of strangers, a con- 
tinual succession of whom attend at Ferney, to catch 
an opportunity of seeing him ; or in dictating and 
reading letters ; for he still retains correspondents 
in all the countries of Europe, who inform him of 
every remarkable occurence, and send him every 
new literary production as soon as it appears. 

By far the greatest part of his time is spent in his 
study ; aud whether he reads himself, or listens to att« 
other, he always has a pen in his hand, to take notes, 
or make remarks. 

Composition is his principal amusement. No au- 
thor, who wriles for daily bread, no young poet, ar- 
dent for diistinction, is more assiduous with his pen, 
or more anxious for freslj fame, than the wealthy and 
applauded Seigneur of Ferney. 

He lives in a very hospitable manner, and takes 
care always to keep a good cook. He has generally 
two or three visitors from Paiis, who stav with him a 
month or six weeks at a time. When tliey go, their 
places are soon supplied ; so that there is a constant 
rotation of society at Ferney, The«e, witk Voltaire's 
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owB family, and his visitors from CeneFa^ compose a 
eompany of (welve or fourteen people, who dine daily 
at his table, whether he appears or not. For, when 
engaged in preparios some new production for the 
p^ess, indisposed, or in bad spirits^ he does not dine 
with the company ; but satisfies himself with seeing 
them for a few minutes, either before or after dinner. 
All who bring recommendations from his friends, 
may depend upon being received if h6 be not really 
indisposed. He often presents himself to the stran- 
gers, who assemble almost every afternoon in his 
ante -chamber, although they bring no particular re- 
commendation. But sometimes they are obliged to 
retire, without having their curiosity gratified. 
. As often as this happens, he is sure of being accu- 
sed of peevishness ; and a thousand ill-natured sto- 
ries are related, perhaps in\^nted out of revenge, be- 
eanae ]ie is not in the humour of being exhibited like 
a dancing bear on a holiduTi It-'is much less sur- 
prising that he sometimes renises, than that he should 
comply so often. In him, this compliance must pro- 
ceed solely from a desire to oblige ; for Voltaire has 
been so long accustomed to admiration, that the stare 
of a few strangers cannot be supposed to afford him 
much pleasure. 

His niece, Madame Denis, does the honours of the 
table, and entertains the company, when her uncle is 
not able, or does not choose to appear. She is a well 
disposed woman, who behaves with good-humour to 
every body, and with unremitting attention and ten- 
derness to her uncle. 

The rooming is not a proper time to visit Voltaire. 
He cannot bear to have his hours of study inter- 
rupted. This alone is sufficient to put him out of 
hnmour ; besides, he is then apt to be querulous, 
whether he suffers by the infirmities of age, or from 
some accidental cause of chagrin. Whatever be the 
reason, he is less an optimist at that part of the day 
than at any other. It was in the morningt probably, 
Uiat he remarked, ^' qae c'etoit doounage que le qnin- 
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qaina le trouvoit en Am^rique, et la fi^vre en nos eli- 
niftts." 

Tbose who are invited to supper, hare an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him in the most advantaffeons point 
of view. He then exerts himself to entertain the com- 
pany, and seems as fond of saying, what are called 
good things, as ever. And when any lively remark, 
or bon mot* comes from another, he is equally delight- 
ed, and pays the fullest tribute of applause. The 
spirit of mirth gains upon him by indulgence. When 
surrounded by his friends, and animated by the pres- 
ence of women, he seems to enjoy life with all the 
sensibility of youth. - His genius then surmounts the 
restraints of age and infirmity, and flows along in a 
fine strain of pleasing, spirited observation, ana deli- 
cate irony. 

He has an excellent talent of adapting his conver- 
sation to his company. The first time the D of 

H waited on him, he turned the discourse on the 

ancient alliance between the French and Scotch na- 
tions. Reciting the circumstance of one his grace's 
predecessors having accompanied Mary Queen of 
Scots, whose heir he at that time was, to the court of 
France, he spoke of the heroic charcters of his ances- 
tors, the ancient earls of Douglas, of the ereat liter- 
ary reputation of some of his countrymen then living ; 
and mentioned the names of Hume and Robertson in 
terms of high approbation. 

A short time afterwards he was visited by two 
Russian noblemen, who are now at Geneva. Vol- 
taire talked to them a great deal of their empress, 
and the flourishing state of their country. Formerly, 
said he, your countrymen were guided by ignorant 
priests, the arts were unknow n, and your lands lay 
waste ; but now the arts flourish, and the lands are 
cultivated. One of the young men replied, that there 
was still a great proportion of barren land in Russia. 
At least, said Voltaire, you must admit, that of late 
your country has been " very fertile in laurels/' 

'Voltaire has great merit as a dramatic writer ; and 
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It is moeh to be wished, that this extraordtnarj man 
had confined his genius to its natiFe home, to the 
walks whieh the muses love, and where he has always 
been received with distinguished hononr, and that he 
had never deviated from these, into the thorny paths 
of controversy. For, while he attacked the tyrants 
and oppressors of mankind, and those who have per- 
verted the benevolent nature of Christianity to tha 
most selfish and malignant purposes, it is for ever to 
be regretted, that he allowed the shafts of his ridicula 
to glance upon the Christian religion itself. 

By persevering in this, he has not only shocked 
the pious, but even disgusted infidels, who accuse him 
of borrowing from himself, and repeating the same 
argument in various publications ; and seem as tired 
of the stale sneer against the Christian doctrines, as 
of the dullest and most tedious sermons in support of 
them. Da. Moonn. 

SECT. XIL 

OF SCHAFFHAUSSN IK SWISSERLAND ; OF THE BRIDOK 
OVER THE RHINB } AND OF THB FALL OF THE 
RHINE. 

I ARRIVED here on the 22d day of July 1776, and 
find great pleasure in breathing the air of liberty. 
Every person here has apparently the mein of content 
and satisfaction. The cleanliness of the houses, and 
of the people, is peculiarly striking ; and I can trace, 
in all their manners, behaviour, and dress, some 
strong outlines which distinguish this happy people 
from the neigbonring nations. Perhaps it may be 
prejudice and unreasonable partiality ; but I am more 
pleased, because their first appearance very much 
reminds me of my own countrymen, and I could al* 
most think, for a moment, that I am in England. 

Sehaifhausen is a neat and tolerable well-built 
town, situated upon the northern shore of the Rhine. 
It is the capital of the canton of the same name, and 
owes its origin to the iuterruption of the navigation 
«f that river by the cataract at LaufTen. Huts were nt 
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first eaastraeted here f<Ar the eonrenieiMe o^ milomdl- 
ing the merchandize from the baats } and these hutSy 
by degrees, increased to a large town. Sehaffha«sea 
tias £rnerJy an imperial city, and was governed 
by an aristocracy. It preserved its liberties, whieh 
M'ere attacked by the dokes of Austria, by enterrn^ 
into an alliance with several other imperial towua^ 
and with the Swiss cantons. In IdOl, it was admit* 
ted a member of the Helvetic confederacy, being the 
|twelfth canton in rank. Of all the cantons it is the 
least in size, being only five leagues in length, and 
three in breadth. Its popalation is supposed to a- 
mount to 30,000 souls $ of which the capital eontftins 
about eooo. 

The whole number of citizens or burgesses (ib 
whom the supreme power nltimately resides) is, I 
am informed, about sixteen hundred. They are dl« 
Tided into twelve tribes ; and from these are elected 
eighty -five members, who form the sovereign council^ 
consisting of a great and little council. To these two 
councils combined, the administration »£ affairs ta 
committed ; the senate, or little council of twenty-five 
being intrusted with the executive power ; and the 
great council, comprisiog the senate, finally deciding 
all appeals,, and regulating the more important eou«- 
cerns of government. 

, The revenues of the state arise partly firom the 
tithes, and other articles of the like nature ; but prin* 
cinally from the duties laid upon the merchandise 
which passes from Germany ^ and 1 am informed^ 
that these customs are nearly sufiicient to defray ail 
the public expenses. 1 hese, indeed, are not very cou* 
siderablc, as will appear from the salary of the 
burgo-master, or chief of the republic, which barely 
amounts to an hundred and fifty pounds per annum. 
The reformation was introduced here in 1529. The 
clergy are paid by the state, but their income is liter-* 
ally not sufficient for their maintenance | the best 
living being only about an hundred pounds, and the 
Ifrorst only forty pounds per annum. The professofi 
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of Jiteratare also, who are taken from the elerffj, are 
paid likewise bj government ; and a publie ichool io 
•Qjiported at the expense of the same. 

SOBBptoary laws are in force here, as well as in 
moat parts of Swisserland ; and no dancing is allow- 
«d, except upon particular oecasions. Hilk, lace, 
and several other articles of luxury, are prohibited. 
Even the ladies' head dresses are regulated. How 
wottld such Gothic ordinances be received in Eng- 
land ? They would serve at least to lower the price 
of feathers. 

But what is of still ereater importance, all games 
of hazzard are strietlj prohibited ; and in other 
ganses, the party who loses above six florins (about 
nine shillings of our money) incurs a considerable 
fine. An excellent regulation ! And I was informed, 
that these laws are nat, like ours of the same kind, 
mere cyphers, but are well observed. 

The principal article of exportation is wine, of 
whieh they make a large quautity, the country a- 
bonnding in vineyards. And as the canton furnislies 
but little com, they procure it from Buabia, in ex- 
change for their wine. In the town there are some, 
but not very considerable, manufactures of linen, cot- 
ton, and silk. Their commerce, however, is very 
flourishing. 

Sohaffhansen, although a frontier town, has no 
garrison ;- and the fortifications are but slight. Noth- 
ing can give a better idea of the security of the Sniss 
cantons : the citizens mount guard by turns ; and 
the people of the canton being divided into regul^ 
eompanies of militia, which are exercised yearly, are 
always ready and prepared to take up arms in dev. 
fence of their country. This canton has some troops 
in the service of France, Sardinia, and Holland ; the 
only foreign services into which the sulijects of the 
Protestant cantons enlist. 

Before I take my leave of this city, I must not omit 
mentioning the famous bridge over the Rhine, justly 
admired for the beauty and the singularity of its ax* 
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4Vit€ttnre» The river ii exfreme?y rftpid^ antl hs^ 
alreftdj destroyed several bridges of stone, boilt apov 
arches of tiie strongest eoiisfru^toti ; wiien a carpen- 
ter of Apenzel ttfidertook to ihrsrw a wooden one, of & 
single arch, across the river, which is near fonr hun- 
dred feet wide. The magistrates, however insiarfed, 
that it should eonsist of two arches, and that he 
should make use, for that purpose, of the middfe pier 
of the old bridge, which remained entire. Accord- 
ingly, the architect was obliged to obey ; bnthe ha» 
contrived it in such a manner, that the bridge is not 
at all supported by the middle pier ; and it would 
certainly have been equally safe, and considerably 
more beautifdl, had it consisted solely of one arch. 
But how shall I attempt to give an idea of it ? I, who 
am totally nnskilled in architecture, and have not 
the least ksowledge of drawing ? I shall, however, 
venture the following description, and hope its inac- 
curacy will be exeused. 

It is a wooden bridge, of which the sides and top 
are covered, and the road over it is almost perfectly 
level. It is what the Germans call a Ireengewerk, o r 
hanging bridge, the ro^dnot being carried, as usual, 
over the top of the arch ; but if I may nse the ex- 
pression, is kt down into the middle of it, and there 
suspended. The middle pier is not absolutely in a 
right line with the side ones that rest upon the shore; 
as it forms with them a very obtuse augle, pointing 
dowu the stream, being eight feet out of the linear, 
direction. The distance of this middle pier f^om 
the shore that lie« towards the tov^n, is one hundred 
and se vent}' -one feet, and from (he other side, one 
hundi^ed and ninety-three ; in all three hundred and 
sixty-four feet ; making in appearance, two arches 
of a surprising width, and forming the most beautiful 
perspective imaginable^ when viewed at some dis-* 
tance. A man of the slightest weight walking upon 
it, fbels it tremble under him ; yet waggons, heavily 
laden, pas9 over it without danger. And although, 
in the Utter mlavce^ the bridge seems almost ta 
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craek with Ae pressure, it iloes not afipear to have 
ever suflered the least damase. It has been eoitipar- 
ed, and very justly, to a tight rope, which trembles 
when it is struck, btit still preserves its firm and 
ei|tta] tension. I went under this bridge, close to the 
middle pier, in order to examine its mechanism ; and 
thongh in no respect a mechanic, I could not help 
being struck with the elegant simplicity of the ar- 
ehitectnre. I was not capable of determining whether 
it rests npon the middle pier, but most judges agree 
that it does not. 

When one observes the greatness of the plan^ and 
the boldness of the construction, one is astonished 
that the architect was a common earpenter,withou t the 
least tincture of literature, totally ignorant of mathe- 
matics, and not at all versed in the theory of mechan- 
ics. The name of this extraordinarv man was Ulrie 
Grabenman, an obscure drunken fallow, of Tuffen, a 
small village in the canton of ApenzeL Possessed 
of nneommon natural abilities, and a surprising torn 
for the practical part of mechanics, he raised him« 
self to great eminence in his profession, and may just- 
ly be eoDsidered as one of tne most ingenious archi- 
tects of the present century. This bridge was fin- 
ished in less than three years, and cost 90,ooo llorinS| 
or about 80002. sterling. 

A few days ago, we set out on horseback, in or- 
der to see the fall of the Rhine at LauflTen, about a 
league from this place. Our road lay over the hills 
which form the banks of the Rhine ; from whence 
we bad Some fine views of the town and castle of 
SuhaSf hausen. The environs. are picturesque and 
agreeable ; the river beautifully winding through the 
vale. Upon our arrival at Lauflfbn, a small village 
in the canton of Zorie, we dismounted ; and advan- 
cing to the edge of the precipice which overhangs 
the Rhine, we looked down perpendicularly upon the 
cataract, and saw the river tumbling over the sides 
of the r^ck with amazing violence and precipitation. 
From hence JV9 dese^ml^ iitl we were somewhat be- 
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low the upper bed of the river, and stood elote to the 
fall ; 80 that I could almost have touehed it with my 
haud. A seaffbld ia erected in the verj spray of this 
tremeifdous cataract, and upon the most 8ublim.e 
point of view :— the sea of foam tumbling down,-* , 
the continual cloud of spray scattered around at a 
great distance, and to a considerable height, — in 
short, the magnificence of the noble seenery far sur- 
passed my .most sanguine expectations, and exceeds 
ail description. Within about an hundred feet, as it 
appeared to be, of the scaffolding, there are two rocks 
in the middle of the fall, that prevent one from see- 
ing its whole breadth from this point. The nearest 
of these was perforated by the continual action of the 
river ; and the water forced itself through in an ob- 
lique direction, with inexpressible fury, and an. hol- 
low sound. After having continued some time in 
contemplating in silent admiration the awful solemni- 
ty of this wonderful landscape, we descended ; and 
below the fall we crossed the river, which was ex* 
oeedingly agitated. 

Hitherto 1 had only viewed the cataract sideways. 
But here it opened by degrees, and displayed anoth- 
er picture which 1 enjoyed at my leisure, as I set my- 
self down upon the opposite bank. The most strik- 
ing objects were on the side we came from ; a castle, 
erected upon the very edge of the precipice, and pro- 
jecting over the river ; near it, a church and some 
cottages ; on the side where I was sitting, a clurmp of 
cottages close to the fall ; in the back ground, risiug 
hills, planted with vines, or tufted with hanging 
woods ; a beautiful little hamlet upon the summit, 
skirted with trees ; the great body of water, that 
seemed, as it wer^, to rush out from the bottom of 
these hills $ the two roeks above mentioned, boldly 
advancing their heads in the midst of the fall, and^ 
in the very point of its steepest descent, their tops 
covered with shrubs, and dividing the cataract into 
three principal branches. The colour of the Rhine is 
extremely beautiful^ being of a clear sea-green 5 audi 
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e*ilil mrt Inrt Femmrk tHe fin« elfeet of tlie tiaft ^ whoa 
blemled wHh the while foam in its det eent. There 
is a plessmg view from an ironofbuudery olose lo Che 
rirer, whieh n dammed up^ in order to prevent iu 
ea^ryiag awi|j the works and aeighboarin^ eotta^a. 
By means of this dam, a small portion of the river, 
in its fall, enters a trough, turns a mill, and forms a 
beantifal little silver enrrent, gilding down the hare 
roek, and detached from the main cataract. Below 
the fall, the river widens considerably into a more 
ample bason. At the fall, the breadth, as well as I 
eovid jodge by my eye, seemed to he about ^00 Ibet* 
As to its perpendicalar height, travellers differ. 
Those who are giren to exaf^eratioa reckon it an 
hmdred feet }agn. Bot I should imagine about fif- 
ty Iteet woald he nearer the truth. I stood for some 
time upon the brink of the cataract ; beheld in admi- 
fatten, and listened in sHonee $ then crossed the 
rirer, re-mounted mj horse, and retaraecl to Shaff- 
hanseu* 

Some writers hare asserted that the river pre- 
ripitates itself ia one sheet of water ; and, as I be- 
fore obsenred, firom a perpeadicolar height of an hon- 
ied feet. In former ages this aoeount was probably 
agreeable to fact ; asit is imagined, that the space be- 
tween the two banks was once a level rock, and eon- 
nderably feiglfer ; (hat the river has insensibly worn 
away, and undermined those parts, on which it broke 
along vdth the utmost violence. For, within the 
memory of sereral of the inhabitants of this town, a 
large rock has given way, that has greatly altered 
the view* Indeed I am eowineed that the perpea- 
dienlar height of the fall becomes less and less every 
.year, by the oontineal friction of so large and rapid 
a body of water $ and hare Ho doubt but that the two 
reeks, whioh now rise in the midst of the rirer, will, 
in time, be undermined aad earried away. The riv- 
er, ^r some way before the fall, even near the bridge, 
dashes upon a rocky bottom, and renders the naviga* 
lioii im|»oe«ble for aoy kind of yossel* A few weel^ 
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ago a eountryinan of ouri tried an experimeiit mikh 
a small boat, which he eontrived to hare geatly pusk* 
ed to the edge of the eataraet. It shot down entiim 
to the bottom oi the fall, was out of sight for. a few 
moments, and then rose up, dashed into a thowandl 
sj^ltnters. Coxje. 

SECT. XIII. 

OF GESNER THE AUTHOR OF THE DEATH OF ABEL, AK]> 
LAVATER THE PHTSIOONOMIST. 

• On the second of August wedined laxuriously Witk 
(lie Capuehin fHars at Rappersehwyl, who seldom 
regale their guests in so sumptuous a manner. It 
was one of their great feast-days ; and aeeordin^ly 
they gave us every possible variety of fresh-water 
fish, with which the lake and the neighbouring rivers 
abound. The eunvent is built upon the edge of tlie 
water, and commands from some of the apartments 
a very agreeable prospect. The library is bj far 
the pleasanfest room, though not the most frcqaent- 
ed. The eells of the monks are small, and yet noC 
inconvenient ; but cleanliness does not seem to consti- 
tute any part of their moral or religious observances. 
Indeed the -very habit of the order is ill caleulate4 
for that purpose, as they wear no shirt nor stockings, 
and are ciotned in a eoarse kind of a brown drugget 
robe, which trails upon the ground. Strange idea 
of sanctity ! as if dirt could be acceptable to the 4e- ' 
ity^ I reflected with peculiar satisfaction, that I was 
not horn a member of the Roman Oatholick chureh ; 
as perhaps the commands of a parent, a sudden dis- 
appointment, or a momentary fit of enthusiasm, might 
have sent me to a eonvent of Capuchins, and have 
wedded me to dirt and superstition for life. 

After dinner we took leave of our host, and depart-^ 
ed for Zuric by water. The lake of Zuric is near 
ten leagues in length, and one in breadth. The city 
stands upon a gentle eminenee on the Borthecn ex^ 
tremity of the lake ; a beautiful situation^ and advaa- 
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tJ^^B8 for eommeiree. For, ^7 means of the rirer 
Lttiimat, whieh issues from the lake, and dividing 
the toirn, falls into the Aar, there is a eommuDieation 
irith the Rhine. And this advantage has not been 
legieeted ; as the trade of the town is very exten- 
fife. The inhabitants are exeeedioglj industrions, 
md earry on with soeeess several difrerent brsneh* 
es of maoufaetnre ; the principal is that of erape. 
Their ehief traffic is with France, Russia, Italy, and. 
Holland. 

Sinee the reformation many persons have flourish- 
ed here, eminent for their learning in all branches of 
literature ; and there is no town in Swisserland, 
where letters are more encouraged, or where they 
are ealtiTated with greater success. I waited this 
morning upon the celebrated Gesner, author of the 
]>eath of Abel, and several other performances, which 
hr their delicate and elegant simplicity are justly es- 
teemed. They abound with those nice touches of ex- 
qaisi^e «*nsibility, which discover a mind warmed wilh 
the finest sentiments ; and love is represented in the 
ehastest colouring of innocence, virtue, and beuevo* 
lence. Nor has he confined his subjects merely 
to the tender passion. Paternal affection, and filial 
reverence ; gratitude, humanity ; in short, every 
moral duty is exhibited and inculcated in the mo«t 
pleasing and affecting manner. He has for some 
time renounced poetry in order to take up the pencil ; 
aad painting is at present his favourite arousemenf. 
A treatise which he has published on landscape-paint- 
ins;, shows the eleganee of his taste, and the versatility 
of his genius ; while his compositions in both kinds 
prove the resemblance of the two arts ; and that the 
conceptions of the poet and of the painter are conge- 
nial. I prefer bi^ drawings in black and white to his 
paintings $ for, although the ideas in both are equal* 
ly beautiful or sublime, his colouring is inferior to his 
design. He is preparing a handsome edition of his 
writings iii quarto, in whieh every part of the work 
k carried on by himself.^ He prints them at his own 
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private press, and is at onee both the drawer and en- 
graver of his plates. It is to be lamented that ha 
has renovneed poetry ; for, while ordinary writers 
spring up in great plenty, authors of real genius are 
rare and nneommon. His drawings are seen only by 
a few, and will seareely be kown to posterity. Bi^ 
his writings are dispersed abroad, translated into 
every language, and will be admired by future ag#8, 
as long as there remanis any relish for true pastoral 
simplicity, or any taste for original composition. 
He is plain in his manners ; open, affable, and oblig- 
ing in his address ; and of singular mode§ty. He 
has nothing of the poet in his appearance, except in 
his eye, which is full of sense, fire, and expression. 

We waited also on Mr. Lavater, a clergyman of 
Zurie, and celebrated physiognomist, who has pab- 
lished a famous treatise on that fanciful subject. He 
expressed himself badly in French ; but there was an 
agreeable warmth ana vivacity in his eountenanee 
and manner, while he conversed upon his favorite 
subject. That particular passions have a certain 
effect upon particular features, is evident to the most 
common observer ; and it may be conceived, that an 
habitual indulgence of these passions may possibly, 
in some eases, impress a distinguishing mark on the 
countenance. But fhat a certain cast of features eon- 
stantly denotes certain passions ; and that by eon- ' 
templating the former, we can infallibly dicover also 
the mental qualifies of the owner, is an hypothesis 
liable (I should think) to so many exceptions, that vib 
general and uniform system' could be justly formed 
npon it. Nevertheless Mr. Lavater, like a true en- 
thusiast, carnes his theory much farther. For be 
not only pretends to discover the characters and pas- 
sions bv the features, by the complexion, by the form 
of the hand, and by the motion of the arms, but he 
also draws some inferences of the same kind even 
from one's hand-writing. And indeed his system is 
formed upon such universal principles, that he applies 
the same rules to all animated nature, extending them 
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not only to brutes, but even to inseets. That the 
temper of a horse may be discovered by his eoante- 
nance, does aot strike one as any thing absurd* But 
was it ever heard before that any quality eould be 
inferred from the phisiognomy of a bee, or of an ant ? 
|While I give my opinion thus freely concerning Mr* 
Lavater's notions, it will be readily perceived, that I 
am not one of those who are initiated into the mys« 
teries of kis art. Nar do I mean to censure indis« 
eriminately the system of that celebrated writer. 
For, notwithstanding the extravagance of some of his 
tenets, the severest critics allow, that there is a fond 
of good sense and a variety of fine observations dis- 
persed throughout his treatise ; and that it is one 9f 
those works, which, to be admired, needs only to be 
read with attention. 

The clergy of Zurie are in general better paid than 
in tlie other Protestant cantons ; and among tkat 
body there are some who are very decently provided 
fur ; a circumstance rather uncommon in the Refom- 
ed or Presbyterian churches. 

Badoptuary liws, as well as those against imme* 
rality, are here uell observed. The former indeed 
may exist, and be carried into execution, even among 
a people much corrupted ; for it may be the policy 
of government to enforce their observance. But the 
severest penalties will not be aufllcieiit to prevent 
crimes of an immoral tendency, amidst a general dis- 
soluteness of manners. It is the popular principles 
that can alone invigorate such laws« and give them 
their full opperation. Among the Romans, the laws 
against adultery were severe ; and yet where was 
adultery more practised than at Rome ? In Zuric it 
is rigorously punished, without any distinction of 
rank, by line, by expulsion from office, and by im- 
prisonment. But the frequency of this crime is not 
so much restrained by the penalty annexed to it, as 
from the general good morals of the inhabitants. 
Secret crimes cannot be prevented ; but it is an evi- 
dent proof of public virtue, when opcte breaches of 
yoL. I. P 
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Boralitj are diseoantenaneed. Among their gumpt- 
iiary lawty the use of a carriage in the town is pro- 
hibited to all sorts of persons except strangers. And 
it is almost inconceivable, (hat in a plaee so very 
commercial and wealthy, luxury should so little pre- 
vail. 

The public granary, on account of its admirable 
institutioiji^ deserves to be particularly mentioned. 
Corn is purchased by government, and given out lo 
those who choose to buy it, at (he common price 5 
but in seasons of scarcity it is sold considerably 
eheaper than it can be bought at the market. The 
use of this institution appeared in the late dearfh ; 
^htn. bread, from the dearness of corn, was sold at 
ten pence the pound, government delivered t^^ same 
quantity for four pence. 

The arsenal is well supplied with cannon, arm«^ 
and ammunition ; and contains a reserve of muskets 
for thirty thousand men. We saw there, and much 
admired, some of the two-handed swords and weighty 
armour of the old Swiss warriors ; as also the bow 
and arrow, with which William Tell is said to have 
shot the apple off the head of his son. Coxs. 

SECT. XIV. 

EXPEDITION ACROSS THE VALLEY OF lOE IN THE 
GLACIER OF MOJSTANVERT. A. D. 1776. 

On the 23d of August we went to see <^ Less Mn- 
raiiies de Glace," so called from their resemblance 
to walls. They consist of large ranges of ice, of 
prodigious thickness and solidity, rising abruptly 
from their base, and parallel to each other. Some 
of these ranges appear to us about an hundred and 
fifty feet high ; but, if we may believe our guides, 
they are four hundred feet above their real base. 
Near them were pyramids and cones of ice of all 
forms and sizes, shooting up to a very considerable 
height, in the most beautiiul and fantastic shapeg 
imaginable. From this Glacier, which we crossed 
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wi^boat miieh diffiealty, we had a fiae ylew of the 
vale of Chaoiouiii» 

On the 24th, we proposed tallying forth very earljr, 
in order to go to the Valley of leey in the Qlaeier of 
Montanvert, and to penetrate as far as the time 
woald admit $ but the weather provine eloudjr, and 
likelj to raiu, we deferred setting out till nine, when 
appearances gave us the hope of its clearing up. 
Aeeordingly we procured three excellent guideity and 
ascended on horseback some part of the way over the 
mountatn^ which leads to the Glacier above mention- 
ed. We were then obliged to dismount, and scram- 
bled up the rest of the mountains (chiefly covered 
with pines) along a steep and rugged path, called 
*^ the road of the crystal-hunters." From the ium- 
mit of Montanvert we descended a little to the edge 
of the Glacier, and made a refreihiti:^ meal upon some 
eold provision which we brought with us. A large 
block of granite, called " Lapierre des Anglois," 
served u:i for a table ; and near us was a mifterable 
hovel,, where those who make expeditions towards^ 
Mont Bianc, frequently pass the night. The scene 
around us was magnificent and sublime ; numberless 
rocks rising boldly above the elotids, tome of whose 
tops were bare, others covered with snow>. Many of 
these, gradually diminishing towards their summits, 
end in sharp points ; and from this eireumstanee they 
are ealled the Needles, Between these rocks the 
Valley of Ice stretches several leagues in length, and 
is nearly a mile broad ; extending on one side towards 
Mont Blane and, on the other, towards the plain of 
Chamooni. 

After we had snfiiciently refreshed ourselves, we 
prepared for our adventure across the ice. We had 
each of us a long pole spiked with iron, and in order 
to secure us as much as possible from slipping, the 
guides fastened to our shoes crampons, consisting of a 
small bar of iron, to which are fixed four small spikes 
of the same metal. 
s The difficulty of crossing these valleys of ice a- 
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riteft from the immente ehasms. Their are produee^ 
by several causes ; but more paticularij by the con- 
tinual melting of the interior surface. This freaueot- 
]j occasions a sinking of the ice^ and under sacn cir- 
cumstances, the whole mass is suddenly renf'asoB* 
der in that particular place with a most ? iolent ex-;- 
plosion. We rolled down large stones into several oif 
them, and the great length of time before they reached 
the bottom, g&ve ns some conception of their depth. 
Our guides assured us, that in some places they are 
five hundred feet deep. I can no otherwise convey 
to you an image of this immense body of ice, consist- 
ing of continued irregular ridges and deep chasms, 
than by resembling it to a ragins gea, that had been 
instantaneously frozen in the midst of a violent storm* 
We began our walk with great slowness and de- 
liberation, but we gradually gained more courage and 
confidence as we advanced '; and we soon founa that 
we could safely pass along those parts, where the as- 
cent and descent were not very considerable, much 
faster even than when walking at the rate of our 
common imce. In other parts we leaped oyer the 
clefts, ana slid down the steeper descents as well as 
we could. In one place where we descended, and 
stepped across an opening upon a narrow ridge of 
ice scacely three inches oroad, mc were obliged to 
tread with peculiar caution ; for on each side were 
•hasros of a great depth. We walked some paces side- 
ways along this ridge ; stept across the chasm into a 
little hollow, which the guides made on purpose for 
our feet, and get up an ascent, by means of small 
holes, which we made with the spikes of our poles. 
All this sounds terrible ; but at the time we hacf 
none of us the least apprehensions of danger, as the. 
guides were exceedly careful, and took excellent 
precautions. One of our servants had the courage 
to follow us without crampons^ and with no nails to 
his shoes, which was certainly dangerous, on account 
of the slipperiness of the leather when wetted. He 
got along, howerer, surprisingly wellj though in 
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tome places we were alarmed* lest be thoold slip up- 
eD the edge of one of those chasms ; for had that ae- 
eident happened to any of us, wo mast inoTitably 
have been lost, having neglected to provide oarselTCS 
with long ropes in case of saeh an event. This man 
was probably the first person who ever ventared a- 
iross the Valley of Ice, without cither traimpons or 
nails to his shoes. 

We were now almost arrived at the other extremi* 
ty, when we were stopped by a chasm so broad that 
there was no possibility of passing it. We were o« 
Uiged to make a circuit of above a quarter of a mile, 
in order to get round this vast opening. This will 
give yon some idea of the difficulty attending excnr- 
sioAs over some of these Glaciers $ and our guides 
informed us, that when they hunt the ohamois and 
the marmMes in these desolate regionS| these un- 
avoidable circuits generally carry them six or seven 
miles about, when they would have only two miles to 
go if they eould proceed in a straight line. 
• A storm threatening us every moment, we were o- 
bliged to hasten off the Glacier as fast as possible, 
for rain renders the ice exceedingly slippery ; and in 
ease of a fog (which generally accompanies a storm 
IB these upper regions) our situation would have 
been extremelv dangerous. And indee.1 we had no ' 
time to lose $ for the tempest began just as we had 
quitted the ice, and soon became very violent, attend- 
ed with frequent flashes of lightning, and loud peals of 
thunder, which being re-echoed within the hollows of 
the mountains, added greatly to the awful sublimity 
of the scene. 

We now descended a very steep precipice, and for 
tome way were obliged to crawl upon our hands and 
feet down a bare rock ; the storm at the same time 
roaring over us, and rendering the rock extremely 
slippery. We were by this time quite wet through, 
but we got to the bottom, however, without much 
hurt. Upon observing the immense extent of these 
Glaciers, I eould not help remarking, (and it is a eir«> 
r2 






Mwutanee wkieh maav otiitr trftveUen iMtve •bterv^- 
ed before) what a fuma m here laid uf for tbe sii|ft{>ljr 
of r«ver«, «ifid that the sooreen whioh^aire rise to Ihe 
RhiBe^ the iihooe, and the Po, wiil neyer fail. I re-* 
turned at lei^th to the kin, »• dripping wet as if 1 
had been plnraed into water, hut perfeetljr natiafiad 
with n»y e<ftpe£lien. 

J eannot eoneeive any snbjeet in natnrai historj 
more curioya thiMi theformatien and progreto of thesa 
Glaeiers ; rnnntng Har into fields of eorn and rioh 
liastureyattd lying, without being melted, in aoitaa-* 
tion where the svn has power sufiieient to ripen the 
fruits of the field. It is literally true, that with one 
hand we -eoald toueh fee, and with the other ripe 
eorn. But as this is a subjeet too important to^ be 
treated snperfieially, and requires innefa aoenralo ob« 
nervation, and repeated esperimental invest^tioa, 
I shall not attempt to enter into it^ I beg leave, nev- 
ertheless, to makie one observation, whieh will serve 
to prove the oeeasional inerease and diminntion of 
the Glaeiers, eontrary to the opinion of eooie philoso* 
phers, who advance that they remain always the 
same J and of others, wlio assert that they are eon« 
tinually inereasiag* I think I may venture to assert, 
that both these opinions are untenable ; and it hap* 
pens in this, as in ra^iiry «ther >subjeels, that expori- 
enee and troth are eaerifieed to the supporting of a 
favourite hypothesis^ Indeed the faet seems to be, 
that these Glaeiers, in some years, inerease emisidera* 
bly in extent, while in others they reeede : and of 
this I am perfeetly eonvineed from the following eir* 
eumstances. 

The borders of the Valley of lee of the Glaeier 
of Montauvert are mostly skirted with treea. To^ 
wards its foot a vast areh of iee vises to near an haa* 
dred feet in height ; irom nnder whieh* the eontMi- 
ned droppings from the melting of the iee and taow 
are eolketed together, and form the Arveron, whieh 
rushes forth with eonsidecable foree, and in 4i lai^ 
body of water* At we ^i^proaebed the extremity ^f 
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this ^autthf wt ffttsed tbrosgk m WMd •/ irt. Thcte- 
whieh stand al a liUk distanee Iram the ioe, are a« 
boot eighty feet kijs^h^ and are aedoubtedly of a 
rery great age. BotWeea tbese and the ivlaeier^ the 
treee are of a later growikm as it is evident as well 
IrABi their inferior sise, as from their testare and 
shape. Otliers, whieh resemble the laUor, have been 
overturned and enveloped in the iee. Jn all tliese 
sovenal trees^ reofieetively oitaated in the sfMik I have 
meationedf there seems to be a kind of regolar grada* 
tiiHi 'in their age^from the largest size to those that 
lie pvoatrate* 

These fkets fairly lead, it should seem, to the fol* 
Wwin^eoneliHion ;*-4hi»t the Olaeier onee^extended 
as far as the row of tall firs $ that upon its retiring, a 
namber of trees have shot up in the very spots, whieh 
it&iMserlj oeeupted $ that within some years the lila* 
sier has bie^aa to Advanee, and in its progrens has 
overtAraed the trees of later date, before they have 
had time to grow «p to^M^ eonsiderable /height. 

To these eireamstanees, another faet may be added, 
whieh afpears to me oonviar ing« There are large 
slMies of granite, whieh are found only at small dis- 
tanee from the extremities of the Olaeier. These are 
▼not fragments wbieh have eertainly fallen down 
from the omovtaitts «pon the iee^ ha^e been earried 
Ml by the Crlftoier in its inerease, and have tumbled 
into the -plain, lUpon the melting or sinking of the iee 
whieh supported them. Coxa. 

SECT. XV. 

07 BERNE, IK 8WXS8ERLAND. 

I WAS rery mneh stroek, npon my entranee into 
Berne, with its aingnlar neatness and beauty. J do 
aotraflMmberrto have aeen any Iowa (Bath.akine ex- 
•epted) the ftmt appearane whereof had no pteasiag 
aaeieet. Thep^ineipal irtreet is broad and long; 
the hoaaes are mooHy nnifbrm^ built of a greyish 
stttnei mpon .wcadas^ which am admirably mell 
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Mved. Tkrowb the middle of Ike street rims a live- 
Ij stream of tne clearest ivater, in a channel e^n* 
strueted for its reception. Bat besides this stream , 
it aboands with fountains, not less ornamental to tlie 
plaee than beneficial to the inhabitants; The riTer 
Aar fiows close by the town, and indeed almost fttir- 
roonds it, winding its serpentine course over a rocAj 
bottom* mneh below the level of the streets ; and for 
a considerable way forming by its banks, whieh are 
steep and craggy, a kind of natural rampart. The 
cathedral church is a noble piece of Gothic arckiteet- 
ure. It stands upon a platform that has been raised 
at a great expense from the bed of the river, and 
which commands as fine a view as any I have sees 
in S«risserland. 

The country aronnd is richly cultivated, and a- 
greeably diversified with bills, lawns, wood, and wa- 
ter ; the river flows rapidly below, and an abrapt 
•hain of high and rugged Alps appears at some dis* 
tanee, the tops whereof are covered with eternal 
snow. Such an assemblage of beautiful objects would , 
in any view, present a most striking prospect ; but 
its effect becomes greatly heightened when seen ftom 
the midst of a large town. 

All the public buildings are in a most noble sim* 
plicity of style, and announce the riches and grand- 
eur of the republic. The arsenal contains arms for 
sixty thousand men, besides a considerable quantity 
of cannon which were cast here. The granary is an 
excellent institution, similar to that of Zuric $ but it 
differs from that of Geneva, as the expense does not 
fall cheifly npon the poor : for the bakers are not 
compelled by government to purchase their corn from 
the public magazine. 

Tne hospitals, which are large, airy, and well 
built, are excellently regulated, both with respect to 
the care and attention paid to the sick, and to the 
cleanliness of the several wards. The town is kept 
neat by a number of felons, who are sentenced to 
this drudgery daring a eertain time, according to the 



BjMAre«f their offeaeet; and as eapiUl etndemu-. 
titiiis are very rare, this is the mogt usual manner of 
punishing their criminals. These culprits are dis- 
tinguished by an iron collar, with a hook projecting 
•Ter their heads. 

The library is a small, but well chosen collection^ 
and tsiintains some very aariona manuscripts* Of 
thesis Mr. Sinuer, a man of great erudition, nas pub* 
lished a very satxsfaetory aad judicious catalogue* 
He has not only set forth their titles, and ascertain- 
ed their age, but has also giren a general and suc^ 
•inct account of their respective subjects $ and from 
many of them has published extracts equally carious 
and interesting. Among these manuscripts are som^ 
of the thirteenth century, consisting of several songs 
and romances of the Troubadours, written in that 
and the preceding ages, which merit the attention 
of those who are conversant in that species of ancient 
poetry* 

I have been much disappointed in not seeing th^ 
great Bailer* His very infirm state of haaltfa would 
aoi, admit of his receiving a visit from us* I need 
npi mention how emiuentlj that celebrated author 
has distinguished himself in every speeies of polite 
literature, and in several hranches of natural philo- 
sophy* Unlike certain minute philosophers of the 
present age* whose atheistical and infidel writings 
are too well known, and too widely disseminated^ 
this great man is so unfashionable as to have follow- 
ed the steps of a Locke and a Newton ; and to have 
proved himself, both in his life and his writings, a 
zealous friend and able advocate of Christianity. 
Whi^ literature and philosophy instead of being 
employed, as they too often have been, in supporting 
SQeptieal tenets by artful sophistry, thus lend their 
joint assistance to the cause of religion, it is then 
only that they become an honour to the possessor^ 
a|ia a benefit to society. 

Learning is neither so universally encouraged, nor 
so successfully cultivated here as at Zurie* The ac* 
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mdemical studies are almost solely directed to those 
branches of knowled^ more cr.sentially iiecessair||^ 
for entering into the ehureh. The society for the pre^ 
motion of agricalture is almost the only establish* 
meat whieh directly tends to the progress of the Atik 
and sciences; and even this meets with no gt-eat 
eountenanee from eovemmeut. There is but Tltff4 
trade in the capital. Some few manufactures indeed 
(chiefly of )iinen and silk) hare been estaUisbed $ 
but they are carried on by those only who have no 
prospect of being admitted into the sovereign eouneil. 
For those families, who have any influence on public 
affairs, wonld hold themselves degraded, were thej 
engaged in any branch of commerce ^ and as offices of 
the state, except bailliages, arc in general not very 
profitable, nor indeed numerous, many of them eiiter^ 
as their sole resource, into foreign armies. With 
respect to those among them who have sufficient in- 
terest to be chosen into the sovereign council^ tkei^ 
must have attained the full age of twenty-nine be- 
fore they are eligible. In the mean while, as rtrj 
few of them apply their minds to literary pursuits, 
they usually from mere want of employment, waste 
the interval in an idle and dissipated course of life. 
Nevertheless, there are several members of the sove- 
reign council, who are justly distinguished for their 
political abilities ; and, being thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the respective interests of the different pow- 
ers of Europe, they know perfectly well how to avail 
themselves of every conjuncture, which may be turn- 
ed to the advantage or the glory of their own republic. 
The inhabitants of Berne value themselves much 
upon their politeness to strangers. And indeed, it 
is but doing them strict justice to acknowledge, that 
they havb shown us (with that peculiar franknesli 
and unaffected affability I have so often had occasion 
to admire in the Swiss) every civility in their pow* 
««•• CoxE. 
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SECT. XVL 

QT THE FRICX OF PIIOTI8ION8 IN 8WI88VIILAND. 

A. D. 1776: 

Tbs following is (he ordinary priee of proTitiout 
tkrooghoat the moanUinous parU of Swisseriand. 

f. d. 

Bnteher's meat, per pound • - - - o ;SJ 
Bread, ditto --------oij 

Batter, ditto ........Qjgj 

Cheese, ditto ---.-*. .0 2) 

Salt, ditto --- H ' 

Milk, per quart -•----•-0 1) 
Worst Wine, per ditto - - - • -o IJ 
Pays de Yaud Wine 06 

By this as one may pereeive, that, in proportion, 
bread is •moeh dearer than the other articles ; aod 
the reason is obvious ; fpr all these mountainous parts 
tonsist almost entirely of pasturages, and produce 
little com* The peasants of SwiHserland (I mean 
those who inhabit the mountainous distriets) live 
chiefly npon milk, and what results from it, together 
with potatoes, which are here much cultivated. Ac- 
cording to the price of provisions in England, tha 
above list will appear exeeedinsly cheap ; but then 
it ought, at the same time, to oe considered, that 
money is very scarce in these parts. Nor indeed is 
it so much necessary in a country where there is no 
kxury | where all the peasantry have, within them- 
selves, more than suflicient for their own consump- 
tion; and are tolerably well provided with every 
necessary of life from their own little demesnes. 
I had a long conversation with one of the lads who 
came with us from Altdorf, and takes care of the 
hor§es. He lives upon the mountains of Uri ; and, 
as their winter lasts near ei^ht months of the year, 
daring some part of which time there can be little 
cofflmunication between the several cottages, every 
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famil J if of course oUieed to laj^ in their provisioA 
for the whole winter. His own» it seems consists of 
seyen persons, and is provided with the foilowiti^ 
stores ;— Seven cheeses, each weighing twenty-five 
pounds ; an hundred and eight pounds of hard l^eadp 
twenty-five haskets of potatoes, eaeh weighing abe«t 
forty pounds ; seven goats, and three sows, one of 
which they kill. The cows and horses fif they keep 
any) are fed wilh hay, and the goats with the boughs 
of firs ; which in a scarsity of hay, they give also to 
their other cattle. Durine this dreary season the 
iatnily are employed in making linen, shirts, &c. suf- 
ficient for their own use : and, for this purpose, a 
small patch of the little piece of ground belonging to 
every cottage is generally sown with Sax. The cul- 
tivation of the latter has been much attended to, and 
with increasing success, in these mountainous parts 
of Swisserland. 

The houses are generally built of wood ; and it 
was a naturiil remark of one of our servants as 
we passed through such a continued chain of rock^ 
that as there was stone enough to build all the cottar 
ges in the country, it was wonderful they should use 
nothing but wood for that purpose : a remark that 
has been made by many travellers. But it should 
seem, that these wooden houses are much sooner con- 
structed, and are easily repaired ; that they are buiU 
in so solid and compact a manner (the rooms small^ 
and the eeilines low) as to be sufficiently warm even 
for so cold a climate. The chief objection to them 
arises from the danger of fire ; as the flames mu;»t 
rage with great rapidity, and communicate easily 
from one to the other. This inconvenience however, 
is in a great measure obviated by the method of 
building their coltagefe apart ; all their villages con- 
sisting ordetftched ai-.d scattered hamlets. But th^ 
observatii u does not Lcjd with respect to some of 
their largest burglis ; and these must consequently 
he exposed to the ravages of this most dreadful of aU 
Calamities. Coxe. 
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SECT. xvn. 

dlNEEAL REFLBCTIONt UPON THE TUIRTEXN SWISS 
CANTONS. A. O. 1770. 

There is no part of Europe which contains, with- 
in the same exteut of region, so many ittde.pendent 
commonwealths, and such a variety of different gov« 
ernmentg, as are collevsted together in this remarka* 
Me and delightful country; and yet, with such wisdom 
was the Helvetic unfon composed, and so little have 
the Swiss, of late years, been actuated with the spirit 
dfeonqoest, that since the firm and complete estab* 
luhment of their general confederacy, they have 
ae&reely ever had occasion to employ their arms a« 
gainst a foreign enemy ; and have had no hostile 
eommotions among themselves, which were not very 
soon happily terminated. Perhaps there is not a 
similar mstanee in ancient or modern history, of a 
^ warlike people, divided into little independent re* 
psblies, closely bordering upon each other, and of 
eoarse havios occasionally interfering interests, hav- 
ing eoiitiuued, during so long a period, in an almost 
vflinterrupted atate of tranquillity. And thas,jirhile 
llie leteral neighbouring kingdoms have suffered, by 
tms, all the horrors of internal war, this favoured 
nation hath enjoyed the felicity described by Lucre- 
tius, and looked down with security upon the various 
tempests, which have shaken the world around them. 
But the happiness of a long peace has neither bro- 
J^cn the spirit, nor enervated the arm of this people. 
I^hc youth are diligently trained to ail the martial 
^lercises, sneh as rutining, wrestling, and shooting 
i>oth with the crossbow and musket ; a considerable 
nnmlier of well-disciplined Swiss troops are always 
^ployed in foreign services ; ^nd the whole people 
^ enrolled, and regularly etercised in their respec- 
ti?e militia. By these means they are capable, in 
**e it should be necessary, of collecting a very res- 
pectable body of forces, which could not fail of prov* 

VOL. u G 
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ing formidable to any enemy, who should invade 
their country, or attacK their liberties. Thus, while 
Qiost of the other states upon the continent are tend- 
ing more and more towards a military govemmeirty 
Swisserland alone has no standing armies ; and yet, 
from the nature of its situation, from its particular 
alliances, and from the policy of its internal govern- 
ment, is more secure from invasion than any other 
European power, and full as able to withstand th^ 
greatest force that can be brought against it. 

But the felicity of Swisserland does not consist 
merely in being peculiarly exempted from the bur-* 
dens and miseries of war ; there is no country in 
which happiness and content more universally pre-* 
▼ail among the people. For, whether the govern- 
rnent be aristocratical, democratical, or mixed ; ab- 
solute or limited ; a general spirit of liberty per- 
vades and actuates the several constitutions ; so that 
even the oligarchical states (which, of all others, are 
usually the most tyrannical) are here peculiarly mild; 
and the property of the subject is securely guarded 
against every kind of violation. 

But there is one general defect in their criminal 
jurisprudence, which prevails throughout this coun- 
try. For although the Caroline code, as it is styled, 
or the code of the emperor Charles V. forms, in ea^h 
of the republics, the principal basis of their pen^l 
laws, with particular modifications and additions in 
diiferent districts, yet much too great a latitude is 
allowed to the respective judges, who are less gov- 
erned in their determinations by this code, or any 
other written law, than by the common principles of 
justice. How far long experience m&y have justified 
the prudence of trusting them with this extraordina- 
ry privilege, 1 cannot say ; but discretionary powers 
of this kind are undoubtedly liable to the most alar- 
ming abuse, and can never, without the greatest Ixaz- 
ard, be conamitted to the hands of the magistrate, 

I cannot forbear reflecting, upon this occasion, on 
the. superior M'jbs^PM) in the present iustanoe^ as well 
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fts in many others, of our own moat inyalaable constt- 
tntion ; and indeed, it is impossible for an English- 
man to observe, in his travels, the governmeuts of 
other eonntries, without beciming a warmer and 
more affectionate admirer of his own. In England, 
the life and liberty of the sabjeet does not depend 
upon the ^ arbitrary decision of his jadge, bat is se- 
eared by express laws, from which no magistrate can 
depart with impanity. This guarded precision^ it 
is truff, may oeeasionally, perhaps, be attended with 
some inconveniences ; but they are over-balanced by 
advantages of so much greater weii^ht, as to h% scarce- 
ly perceptible in the scales of justice. I do not mean, 
however, to throw any imputation upon thf officers 
of criminal jurisdiction in Swisserland. As far as I 
could observe, they administer distributive justice 
with an impartial and equitable hand. 

One cannot but be astonished, as well as concerned, 
to find that, in a country where the true principles of 
civil government are so well Understood, and so gen- 
erally adopted as in Swisserland, the trial by torture 
is not yet abolished. For, in some particular cases, 
the suspected criminal is still put to the rack. The 
inefficacy, no less than the inhumanify, of endeavour- 
ing to extort the truth by the several horrid instru- 
ments, which too ingenious cruelty have devised for 
that purpose, has been so often exposed by the ablest 
writers, that it would be equally impertinent and su- 
perfluous to trouble the world with any reflections of 
mine upon the subject. And, indeed, the whole 
strength of the several arguments, which have been 
urged upon this occasion, is comprised in the very 
just and pointed observation of the admirable Brn- 
yere, that, <^ la question est one invention marveil- 
leu9e et tout-d-fait stire, pour perdre on innocent qui 
a la complexion foible, et sauver un coupable qui est 
ne robnste." I cannot, however, but add, in justice 
to the Swiss, that zealous advocates have not been 
Wanting among them for the total abolition of tor- 
tore. But arguments of reason, and sentiments of 
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Immaiiity, hare been found, even in this eiirilised and 
enlightened eountrj, to avail little against inveteratib 
custom and lon^-con firmed prejodices. 

Criminal justice is in Swisserland, as in the great* 
est part of Enrope, administered agreeably to tli'e 
rnles of the eivil law. According to the maxims of 
that code, the criminaPs confession is absolntelj re« 
qnisite, in order to his suffering capital punishment % 
and, consequently, all those nations, who have not es- 
tablished a new code of eriminal jurisprudence, re- 
tain the use of torture. 

The present king of Prussia^ it is well known, set 
the example in Germany, of abolishing this inhuman 
practice \ but few, perhaps, are apprised, that the 
first hinf Sf this reformation was suggested to him 
by reading the History of England. For, one of the 
principal arguments in support of this method of ex- 
torting confession, being, that it affords the best 
means of discovering plots against government, the 
sagacious monarch remarked, that the British an- 
"* nals fully confute the fallacy of that reasoning. Few 
kingdoms, he observed, had abounded more in conspi- 
racies and rebellions than England ; and yet that the 
leaders and abettors of them had been more success- 
fully traced and discovered, without the use of tor- 
ture, than in any other country where it M^as practis- 
ed. ^^ From thence," added this wise politician, 
speaking upon the subject, ^^ I saw the absurdity of 
torture, and abolished it accordingly.'^ 

The above anecdote, which I had from very res* . 
pectable authority, bears the most honourable testi- 
mony to the efficacy as well as the mildness of our 
penal laws, and to the superior excellency of the pro- 
eess observed in our courts of criminal justice. 

With respect to agriculture, there is^ perhaps, no 
aountry in the world where the advantageous effects 
of unwearied and persevering industry are more re- 
markably couspicuoue. In travelling oyer the moun« 
taiuous parts of Swisserland, I was struck with ad- 
miration and astonishment, to observe rocks, that 
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were formerly barren, now planted with vineg, or 
tboonding in rieh pasture ; to mark the traces of the 
pioa^h, along the side of the preeipiees, so steept 
that it most be with ereat diffienltj that a horse eonld 
cren meant them* In a word, the iitbabitants seem 
(o have surmoonted every obstroetion wkieh soil, sit- 
vatioa, and eltmate, had thrown in their way, and to 
liave spread fertility over rarions spots, of the eoon« 
try, which nature seemed to have consigned to ever- 
]t8ting barrenness. In fine, a general simplicity of 
mnners, an open and nnaffeeted frankness, together 
with an inrincible spirit of freedom, may justly be 
sientioned in the number of those peculiar qualities, 
vhieh digni^ the publie charaeterof the people, and 
distinguish Inem with honour among the nations of 
Bompe. 

learning is less^generally diffused among the eath- 
oUc than the protestant states. But in both, a man 
«f letters will find abundant opportunity of gratifying 
hi( researches and improving his knowledge. To 
the natural philosopher, Swisserland will afford an 
iseiLbanstible source of entertainment and informa- 
tion, as well from the great variety of physical euri- 
ntities so plentifully spread over the country, as from 
tbe considerable number of persons eminently skilled 
in that branch of science. Indeed in every town, and 
simost in every village, the curious traveller will 
Meet With colleetions worthy of his attention. 

Coxs* 

SECT. XVIII. 

OF FRANKFORT. A. D. I77ff. 

Amokg the remarkable things in Frankfort, the 
ions may be reckoned. Two in particular, the Em- 
peror, and the Red Bouse, for cleanliness, convea- 
i^ey, and number of apartmentSf are superior to aoy . 
I ever saw on the continent, and vie with our most 
magnificent inns in England. 

At these^ as at alt other inns in Qeruaaay, there is 
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an ordinary^ at whieh the stranirers filaj dine and 
•ap* This is called the Tahle d'li6te, from the efr- 
eamstanee of the landlord's sitting at the bottoin of 
the table and carving the Tietaals* The sane name 
for an ordinary is still retained in Franee, though tiie 
landlord does not sit at the table, whieh was the ease 
formerly in that country, and still is the enatoai ia 
Germany. 

There are no private lodeings to be had here as in 
liondon. Strangers, therelore, retain apartmenta at 
the inn during the whole time of their residenae fii 
any of the towns. And travellers of every denom- 
nation in this country, under the rank of soveretgn 
princes, make no scruple of eating occasionally at 
the table d'hote of the inn where they lodge, whi^ 
custom is universally followed by strangers from ev- 
ery country on the continent of Europe. 

Many of our countrymen, however, who diapioe 
CDconomy, and hate the company of strangers, prefer 
eating in their own apartments to the table d'hdte^ or 
any private table to which they may be invited. 

It would be arrogance in any body to dispute the 
right which every free born Englishman has to fol- 
low his own inclination in this particular. Yet when 
people wish to avoid the company of strangers, it 
strikes me, that they might indulge their faney as 
completely at home as abroad ; and while they eoa- 
tinue in that humour, I cannot help thinking that 
they might save themselves the inconvenieney and 
expense of travelling. 

The manners and genius of nations, it is trne, are 
not to be learnt at inns ; nor is the most select compa- 
ny to be found at public ordinaries ; yet a person of 
observation, and who is fond of the study of ckarae- . 
ter, will sometimes find instruction and entertain- 
ment at both. He there sees the inhabitants of the 
country on a less ceremonious footing than he ean 
elsewhere, and hear§ the remarkt of travellers of 
every degree. 

The first eare of a traveller eertainly should be, 



U frnn an aeqnaintaBee anil some decree df intiniAey 
with the priDcipal people in every plaee where he in* 
ten^ to reside ;-^o aeeept invitations to their fanii« 
1/ parties, and attend their societies ;— to entertain 
tJiem at his apartments^ when that ean be eonvenient- 
h done, aad endeavonr to aeqnire ajost notion of 
their govemment, enstoms, sentiments, and manner 
•f living. Those who are fond of the stadj of man, 
wlidi, with all due deference to the philosophers 
who prefer that of heatts, birds and batterllies, is 
sko a pardeaaUe amusement, will mix oeeasionally 
with aTrdesrees of people, and, when not otherwisa 
oifiaged, will not scrnple to take a seat at the table 
dl*h4te* It is said, that low people are sometimes to 
hefonnd at these ordinaries. This, to be sore, is a 
weighty ohjeGtion ; but then it should be remember^ 
ed,that it io within the bounds of possibility that 
aien,evea engaged in eomraeree, may have liberal* 
mds, and may be able to give as distinet aseount of 
what is woKhy of observation, as if they had beea 
as idle as people of the highest fashion through the 
whole of their lives. A man must have a turgid 
idea of his own grandeur, if he cannot submit, in a 
foreign eoanlry, to dine at a table with a person of 
inferior rank : espeeiaily as he will meet, at the 
same time, with others equal, or ooperior vank to 
himself. For all etiquette of this nature i» waved, 
even in Germany, at the tables d'h6tes. 

A knowledge of the eharaeters of men, as they ap- 
pear varied in different situations and eoantries ; the 
itndy of human nature, indeed, in all its forms and 
modifieations, is highly interesting to the mind, and 
worthy the attention of the greatest man. This is 
not to be perf^etly attained m eonrts and palaees. 
The investigator of nature must visit her in humbler 
life, and put hinself on a level with the men whom he 
wishes ♦o know. 

It is generally founds that those who possess real 
greatness of mind, never hesitate to overleap the ob- 
ttaeles, and despise the forais, which may stand ia 
the way of their acquiring this nsefol knowledge^. 
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The most powerfal of all argumeiit^ agaiost entire^ 
ly deelinine to appear at the public table of the inn ,. 
Hh that io this country it is eastomary for the ladies 
themselves, when on a journey, to eat (here ; and mj 
partiality for the table d'hdle may possibly be owing^ 
m some degree^ to my hating met, at one of them^ 
with two of the handsomest women that I have s&en 
since I have been in this country, which abounds in 
female beauty. 

There is more expression in the countenances of 
French women ; but the ladies in Germanv have the 
advantage io the fairness of their skin and the bloom 
of their complexion. They have a greatef resem- 
blance to English women than to French ; yet thej 
differ considerably from them both. 1 do not know 
how to give an idea of the various shades of express- 
ion, which, if I mistake not, I can distinguish in the 
features of the sex in these three eoontries. 

A handsome French woman, besides the ease of her 
manner, has commonly a look of cheerfulness and 
great vivacity. She appears willing to be acquaint - 
ed with you. and seems to expect you should address 
her. 

The manner of an English woman is not so devoid 
of restraint ; and a stranger, especially if he be & 
foreigner, may observe a look which borders on dis* 
dain in her countenance. Even among the loveliest 
features, something of a sulky air often appears. 

A German beauty, without the smart air of the one 
or the reserve of the other, has generally a more 
placid look than either. Br. Moorb. 

SECT. XIX. 

OP THR qUEElWOF DENMARK. A. 1>. iI'VS* 

The D of H. ■ > having determined to 

pay his respects to the qHeen oi^Detimark before he 
feft Hanover, chose to make his visit while the he- 
reditary princess was with her sister. 

I aegeompanied him to Zell^ and Best day waited 
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•II tbe eovBt and eoantess Dean, to let theof know of 

thed ^* arrival, and to be informed vihen we eould 

liaye the honour of being presented to the qneeiu 
The J both belong to the princegs of Brunswick's fami- 
ly, and while 1 was at breakfast with them, her roy- 
al highness entered the room, and gave me the in- 
formation I wanted. 

Before dinner I returned with the dnke to the eas* 
tie, where we remained till late in the evening. 
There was a eoneert of music between dinner and 
Btipper, and the queen seemed in better spirits than 
aoufd have been expected. 

Zell is a small town, without trade or manufae- 
tnres $ the houses are old, and of a mean appearance, 
yet the high courts of appeal for all the territories 
of the electoral house of Brunswick Lunenburg are 
held here. The inhabitants derive their principal 
means of subsistence from this eircumManee. This 
town was severely harassed by the French armv at 
the beginning of the late war, and was afterwards 
pillaged, in revenge for the supposed infraction of the 
treaty of Closter-Beven. The duke de Richlien had 
his head-quarters here, when duke Ferdinand re-as- 
sembled the troops who had been disarmed and dis- 
persed immediately after that eonyention. 

The castle is a stately building, surrounded by a 
moat, and strongly fortiBed. It was formerly the 
residence of the dukes of Zell, and was lately repair- 
ed by order of the king of great Britian, for the re- 
eeption of his unfotunate sister. The appartments 
are spacious and eonvenient,and now handsomely fur- 
nished. 

The oifieers of the couK, the queen's maids of hon- 
oor, and other attendants, have a very genteel ap- 
pearance, and retain the most retpeetful attathment 
to their ill-fated mistress. The few days we remain- 
ed at Zell were spent entirely at court, where every 
thing seemed to be arranged in the style of the other 
small German courts, and nothing wanting to render 
the queen's situation as comfortable as circumstances 
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would acfmit ; "biit by far her greatest eonidhttioli B 
the company and conversation of her sister. Borne 
degree of sat isfkctioti appears in her countenance^ 
while the princess remains at Zell 5 but the moment 
«he goes away, the queen, as we are infbrraedy be« 
comes a prey to dejection and despondency. t*h€ 
princess exerts herself to prevent this, and devotes 
ib her sister all the time she can spare from the du- 
ties she o<ves to her own family. Unlike thoge who 
take the first pretext of breaking connections TVhich 
tan no longer be of advantage, this humane prineefijk 
has displayed even more attachment to her sister «inee 
her misfortunes, than she ever did while the qtieen was 
in the meridian of her prosperity. 

The youth, the agreeable countenance, and oblig- 
ing manners of the queen, have conciliated the min& 
of every one in this country. Though she wus in 
perfect health, and appeared cheerful, yet, convineed 
that her gaiety was assumed, and the elTeet of a 
•trong effort, I felt an impression of melanc^^dly^ 
which It was not in my power to overcome all the time 
we remained at Zell. 

On the evening of our arrival at Hanover, We bad 
the pleasure of hearing Handel's Messiah perfbrmed. 
Some of the best company of this place were assets* 
Wed on this occasion, and we were here made ae- 
fuainted with old field-marshal Sporken, and othet 
people of distinction. Hanover is a neat, tliriviirg> 
and agreeable city. It has more the appearance of 
an English town than any other I have seen in Ger- 
many, and the English manners and customs gaia 
ground every day among the inhabitants. The gen* 
iai influence of fk*eedom has extended f^om England 
U this place. Tyraany is not felt, and ease and 
fatisfaetion appear in the countenances of the eiti-> 
Sent. Dit. Moors. 
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SECT. XX. 

OF TB£ PALACE AT POSTDAM9 AND TAB KIV,G Of 
PRUSSIA. A. D. 1770. 

The palace at Postdam, or what they call the 
eastle, is a vqfj noble buiiding, with mai;nificent 
^rdens adjacent. I shall not particularly describe 
either ; only it struck me as a thing rather uncom- 
mon in a palace, to find the study oy far the finest 
apartment in it. The ornaments of this are of mas- 
sy silver. The writing-desk, the embellishments of 
the table^ and the accommodations of the books, were 
all in fine taste. 

The person who attended us, asked if we bad a de* 
sire to see his majesty's wardrobe ? On being ans- 
wered ill the affirmative, he conducted us to the 
chamber where the monarch's clothes are deposited* 
The whole wardrobe consisted of two blue coats far 
ced with red, ihfc lining pf one a little torn ; — two 
yellowish waiscoats, a good deal soiled with Spanish 
«nu}f ; — three pair of yellow breeches, and a suit of 
hlue velvet, embroidered with silver, for grand occa- 
sions. 

1 imagined at first, that the man had got a few of 
the king's old clothes, and kept them here to amuse 
strangers. But, upon enquiry, I was assured, thajt 
what I have mentioned, w ith two suits of uniform 
which he has at Sans-Souci, form the entire wardrobe 
of the king of Prussia. Our attendant said he ha4 
never known it more complete. As for this velvet 
suit, it was about ten years of age, and still enjoyeU 
all the vigour of youth. Indeed, if the mpths spare 
it as much as his majesty has done, it may last the age 
of Methusalem. 

Jn the same room are some standards belonging to 

the cavalry. Instead of the usual square fiag, two 

or three of these h^ave the figures of eaglcd in carved 

silver, fijied on a pole. 

In tho bqd-cha«bejr where the Ute kingdied^attba 
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lower part of the window whieh looks into the f^ar* 
den, four panes have been remoTed ; and a piece oft, 
glass, equal in size to all the four,supplies their plaee« 
We were informed that his late majesty's supreme 
delight through life had been to see his troops exer« 
cise, and that he had retained this passion till his last 
breath. When he was confined to his room by his 
last ifiness, he used to sit and view them through the 
window, which had been framed in this manner, that 
be might enjoy these dying contemplations with the 

greater eonveoieney. Becoming gradually weaker 
y the increasing distemper, he could not sit, bat was 
obliged to lie on a couch through the day. When 
at any time he was uncommonly languid, they raised 
his head to the window, and a sight of the men under 
arms was perceived to operate like a cordial, and re< 
tiire his spirits. By frequent repetition, however^ 
even this cordial lost its effect. His eyes became 
dim ; when his head was raised^ he could no longer 
perceive the soldiers, and he expired. 

This was feeling the ruling passion as strong in 
death as any man ever felt it. 

When we arrived at Potsdam, theve was nothing 
I was so eager to see, as the Prussian troops at their 
exercise ; but the frequent reviews have completely 
satiated my curiosity. And though the gardens of 
the palace are just opposite to the windows of our 
inn, 1 hardly ever go to look at the guards, who pa- 
rade there every morning. A few days ago, 
however, 1 happened to take a very early walk about 
a mile out of town, and seeing some soldiers under 
arms, in a field at a small distance from the road, I 
went towards them. An officer on horseback, whom I 
took to be the major, for he gave the word of com- 
mand, was uncommonly activCi^and often rode among 
the ranks, to reprimand or instruct the common men. 
M/hen 1 came nearer, I Mas much surprised to find 
that this was the king himself. He had his sword 
Arawn, and continued to exereise the corps for an 
heiu* after. He made them wheel, marchif form the 
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iqnare, and fire hj divisions, and in platoons, obser* 
ringf all their motions with infinite attention ; and, on 
Eceoinit of some blunder, put two officers of the prince 
of Prusj^ia's resiment under arrest. In short, he 
teemed to exert nimsclf with all the spirit of a young 
effic^r, eager to attract the notice of his general by 
DBeommon alertness. 

I ei&pressed my surprise to an officer present, that 
the king was not willing to take some repose, par- 
ticularly from that kind of employment of which he 
had bad so very much of late, and that he could take 
so much pains with a mere handful of men, immedi- 
ately after he had come from exercising whole ar- 
mies. 

This gentleman told me, that on this particular 
hy the king had been trying some new evolutious ; 
imt though this had not been the easc« he might very 
))088ibly have been in the field :— fur his maxim was, 
that his troops should display as much briskness on 
a common field day, as if they were to engage in bat- 
tle ; and therefore it was never known when he in- 
tended to be present, or not ;*— (hat as for repose, he 
tosk it between ten at night and four in the morning, 
and his other hours were all devoted to action, either 
of body or mind, or boih } and that the exercise he 
had just taken, was probably by way of relaxation 
after three hours' previous labour in his cabinet. 

The more I see and hear of this extraordinary man, 
the more I am astonished. He reconciles qualities 
wbieh 1 used to think incompatilHe. 1 once was of 
opinion, that the mind, which stoops to very small 
o|]eets, is incapable of embracing great ones. I am 
now convinced that he is an exception ; for, while 
few objects are too great for his genius^ none seem 
tSA small for his attention. 

I once thought thai a man of much vivacity was 

B(»t capable of entering into the detail of business* 

Inow see that he, who is certainly a man of wit, can 

(Continue methodically, the nece$sary routine of basi-* 

vot. I. H 
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oeis, with tlie patience and perseveranee of the grea.t' 
est dunee thiat ever drudged in acompting-hbuse. 

We hare lately seen the Italians perfoi'm ; but nei-' 
ther the plays, nor the operas, nor any part of tlie 
entertainments, interest me one half so much, or 
could draw me so assiduously to Sans-Souei, as the 
opportunity this attendance gives of seeing the king. 
Other monarehs acquire importance from their sta- 
tion 5 this Prince gives importance to bis. The trav- 
eller in other countries has a wish to see tbe King, 
because he admires the kingdom : — here tbe objeet 
of curiosity is reversed — And let us suppose the pal« 
aces, and the towns, and the country, and tbe army 
of Prussia ever so fine, yet our chief interest in them 
will arise from th«ir belonging to Frederick the Sec- 
ond ; the man who, without any ally but Britain, re- 
pelled the united force of Austria, France, Uussia^ 
and Sweden. 

Count Nesselrode, talking with me on this subject, 
had an expression equally lively and just :' — **C'^st 
dans Tadversile qu'il brille : lorsqu'il est bien eom- 
prim^, il a un ressort irresistible.'* 

The evening of the day on which I had seen the 
King in the field, I was at Sans-Souci ; for 1 wish to 
neglect no. opportunity of being present where this 
monarch is. I like to stand near him, to hear him 
speak, and to observe his movements, attitudes, and ' 
most indifferent actions. He always behaves with 
particular affability to the D— of H . One even- 
ing, before the play began, his Grace and 1 were 
standing accidentally with Count Finkenstein, in a 
room adjoining to the great apartment where the com- ' 
pany were. The King entered alone, when he was 
not expected, and immediately began a conversation 
with the D . 

He asked several questions relating to the Britishr 
constitution ; particularly at what age a Peer could 
take his seat in Parliament ? When the Duke repli- 
ed, ^^ At twenty-one.-' It is evident from that, said 
the Kin^, that the English patrieians acquire the ne- ' 
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eettarv talenti fur legitlation moeli soimer ihmn those 
of anoieni Rome, who were not admitted into the aea- 
ale till the a||;e of forty. 

He then enquired abont the state of Lord Chat- 
ham*a health, and expressed hif^h esteem fsr the 
eharaeter of that minister. He asked ine if I had 
received letters by the last post, and if they OKntioiK 
ed any thii^ of the aifiiirs in Amertea ? He said 
there were aeeonnts from Holland, that the English 
troops had been driven from Boston, and the Ameri- 
e&ns were in possession of that plaee. I told him oor 
lettero informed ns^ that the army had left Boston to 
mid^e an attaek with more elfeet elsewhere. 
. Ret smiled, and said,-*^f you will not allow the re^ 
treat to have )>een an aSair of neeessity, yoo will at 
least admit, that it was ^* toat-tl-fait d-propos.*' 

He said he heard that some Britisn otneers had 

ene into the American serviee, and mentioned Col. 
^, whom he had seen at his eonrt. He obierTe4) 
that it was a diffieolt thing to govern men by foree at 
siifh a distiel)iee ; that if the Americans shovld be beat 
(whieh appeared a little problematieal,) still it would' 
be next to impossible to continue to draw from them 
a jrevtnne by taxation ;— that if we intended eoneili- 
ation with America, some of our measures were tod 
rfittgh ; o.nd if we intended its sobjeetion, they were 
too gentle. He concluded by sayine, ^^ Bnfin, Mes^ 
Steyirs, je ne comprends pas ees ehoses U; je n'ai 
point de coloaie : j'esp^re que voas tirerez bien d*af-^ 
faijre ; mais eUe me par6it un pen ^pineose,'' Hav- 
Ingjaid this, he walked into the Princess's apartment, 
to lead her to the play-house, while we joined the 
eqmpany already assembled there. The tragedy of 
Atabaniet was performed, which, in my opinion, is 
the finest of all Voltaire's dramatic pieces, and that 
in whieb Le Kain appears to the greatest advantage. 
. Aj most people are desirous to be made acquainted' 
with every thin^ whieh regards the King of Prussia, 
I aitl> perhaps, in danger of lengthening my deserip- 
tiona with a tedious minuteness. 1 do not, however, 
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pretend to draw a eompfete portrait «f this monarek. 
That iDQst be the work of mueh abler painters, who 
have seen him in a more familiar manner, and whose 
colours ean give an expression worthy of the ori^nal. 
I shall only attempt to give a faithful sketeh of such 
features as I was able to sieze during the transient 
Tiews I myself had, or which I have learnt from 
those who have passed with him many of the horirs, 
which he dedicates to free conversation and the plea- 
sures of the table. 

The King of Prussia is below the middle size, well 
made, and remarkably active for his time of life. 
He has become hardy by exercise and a laborious Ufe ; 
for his constitution originally seems to have been none 
of the strongest. His look announces spirit and pen- 
etration. He has fine blue eyes ; and, in my opinion, 
liis cotintenanee upon the whole is agreeable. Some 
who have seeti him are of a diflerent opinion. All 
who judge from his portraits only, must be so ; for 
although I have seen many, which have a little re- 
semblance of him, and some which have a great deal, 
yet none of them do him justice. His features ac- 
quire a wonderful degree of animation, while he eon- 
rerses. This is entirely lost upon canvas. 

He stoops considerably, and inclines his head al- 
most eonstantly on one side. 

His tone of voice is the clearest, and most agreea- 
ble in conversation I ever heard. 

He speaks a great deal ; yet those who hear him, 
regret that he does not speak a great deal.more« His 
observations are always lively, very often just, and 
few men possess the talent of repartee in greater per- 
fection. 

He hardly ever varies his dress, which consists of 
a blue coat lined and faced wilh red, a yellow waist- 
coat and breeches. He always wears boots, willi 
hosaar tops, which Ml in wrinkles about his anelea^ 
and are uflener of a dark brown than a black colour^ 

Him hat would he thoi;i;ht extravagantly Jairge in 
England, though it is ol'the size commonly used by 
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(Be Prassian oifecjers of cavalry* He generally H'earf 
Qoe of the large side eorpers over his forehead and 
^jfs, audi the front coek at one side. . 
] Hf^ \\ ears his hair cued behind) and dressed with a 
irngle Imckle on each side. From their being verj 
e«rek'sslj put up and unequally powdered* we nay 
ntturaUy conclude, that the friseur has been greatly 
hurrietl in the execution of his office. 

Hf u^es a very large gold snuflT-box, the lid oma- 
neated with .diamonds, and takea an imoioderata 
foiuitity of Spanish snuff, the marks of which very 
^en appear on his waistcoat and breeches* Thes« 
are also liable to be soiled by the paws of two or three 
h&iian greyhounds, which he often caresses. 

He dresses as soon as he gets up in the morniDg. 
Tliis takes up but a few minutes, and servea for the 
wijiole day. It.ha^ ofen been said, that the king of 
Prassia's hours, from four or five in the morning till 
^Q at night, are all dedicated, methodically to par- 
ticfilar occupations, either of business or amusement*^ 
This is eertainly true ; and the artangement has not 
MiBtained s^ich an interruption for many years^ ai 
tinee the present company came to Potsdam. 
. Some^ who pretend to more than common penetra- 
tion, assert, that at present they can perceive marks 
of uneasiness in his countenance, and seem convinced, 
that there will not be such another company at Sans- 
Soaei during, this reign. 

4^11 business with the king is transacted by letters* 
Ev^ry petition or proposal must be made in this form, 
vhicq is adhered to sp invariably, as I have been as- 
sored, that if any of his generals wished to promote 
a ^adet to the rank, of an ensign, he would not ven- 
ture jto make his proposal in au^ other manner, even 
though he had daily opportunities of conversing with 
Ks majesty. 

The meanest ,of his subjects may apply to him in 
wri^iDg^and ^re sure of an answer. ^ His first busi-' 
Bess evfry n^ning is the perusing, the papers ad* 
dressed to him. A single word written with his pen- 
n2 
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eil 6n the margin^ indicates the answer to be gireuf 
which is afterwards made out in form by his seereta- 
ries. This method affords the filing time to deliber- 
ate on the jastice and propriety of every demand, aiid 
prevents the possibility of his being surprised into a 
promise, which it might be inconvenient to perform. 

He sits down to dinner precisely at noon. Of late 
he allows more time to his repast than formerly^ It 
is generally after three before he leaves the company* 
£igbt or nine of his offioers are commonly inrited to 
dine with him. Binee our coming to Potsdam, ConnC 
Nesselrode, and the Abbe Bastiani, two men of let- 
ters, were the only company besides the officers who' 
dined with the king, while he lived in his asual way 
at the Old Palace of Sans-Souei ; and tkese two 
were then of his party almost every day. The CoHBt 
has now left this Coart ; the Abbe has an apartment 
in the Palace^ He is lin Italian by birth, a man of 
wit, and an excellent companion. 

At table, the King likes that every person khoald 
appear to be on a footing, and that (he couversatiba 
should be carried on with perfect freedom. The 
thing, by the way, is impossible. That confidential 
unrestrained How of the heart, which takes place in 
a society of equals, is a pleasure, which a despotic 
Prince can never taste. However, his Majesty de- 
sires that it may be so, and they make the best of it 
they can. 

At one of these meetings, when the King was in a 
gay humour, he said to Bastiani, — When you shall 
obtain the tiara, which your exemplary piety must 
one day procure you, how will you receive me when 
I' arrive at Rome to pay my duty to your Holiness ?— 
!twill immediately give orders, replied the Abbe, 
with great readiness. *' Qu Vn fasse entrer Taigle 
iu»ir,«^u'il me couvre de ses ailes^ mais— -qu*il 
m'epargne de son bee." 

Keba^ji says more lively things in eottversation 
(ban tha |;iiig himielf Many of his boa-mots are 
rspeated here. I shall only mention one, which is 
i^ (»^ee im, iastaaee of his wit^ and greatness of mjind^ 
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i« revdering JMslice to the nerit.of a man, wko iia» 
caused htm more Yexatiou than perhaps anj other 
person alive. When the King of-Prassia had a |ier- 
ssnal meettiiK oonie years sinee with the Bmperor, 
tbey always dined together, a eertain number of their 
prineipal offieers being with them. One day Gen* 
eral Laudohift was going to plaee himself at the bot- 
tirai of the table, when the King, who was at the 
bead, called to him, *^ Yenez, je vous en prie, Mon- 
ftiear Laudohn, plaeez tous iei. J'aime infioiment 
mieox Tons avoir de mon eote que vis-a-vis." 

Tho4igh all the eordiality of freindship, and the 
fun charms of onreserved society, cannot exist, where 
die fortune of every other individual depends on tho 
will of one of the company ; yet the King endeavours 
to put every one as much at bis ease, as the nature 
dfthe ease will admit ; and I have heard of his bear- 
ing some very severe retorts with perfect js^ood bu- 
moar. He has too much wit himself, and is too 
^dof it in fathers, to repel its attacks with any oth* 
sr weapon than those which it furnishes. None b»t 
the most absurd of dunces eonld attempt to rally^ 
without being able to allow of railery ; and only 
tbe meanest of souls would think of revenging the 
Uberiies taken with a companion by the power of a 
Itiog. 

A very striking instance of the freedom which 
nay be used with him occurred a little before the 
bite reviews ; and what makes it more remarkable, 
it happened, not during the gaiety of the table, but 
SB the very scene of military strictneas. 

Two regiments were in the field. That of Gener- 
al . was one of them* This offieer is fond of 

eompany, and passes more of his time in the society 
of strangers, and with the foreign ministers, than 
most ethers in the Prussian service. Something it 
is probable, had chagrined the king that morning. 
While the regiment lulvanced in a line, he said to the 
General, who stood near him, ^* Votre regiment n'est 
f9A aligne. Monsieur < ■ ■ ■ „ ^ et ee n'est pas aurpro-^ 
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nhfiU ^^^^ jouez taut anx cartes." Tie Genei*al' 
called oat instantly with a loud voice to th'e regi-* 
inent, Altc ! and they immediately stopped. Then, 
taming to the King, he said'^ 11 n'est pas qaestion^ 
Sife,de mes eartea— Mais, ayez la boute de regard-' 
er si €• regiment u'est pas aligrtc*.** — '• — ^The r^gi-' 
ment wafsin a very straight line, and the Eiin^iho^- 
ved away without speaking, and seemingly dispieaftV 
ed, not with the General, but with himself. This^ 
manly officer never had reason afterwards to believe" 
that the King had taken his freedom aniiss. 

It is absolutely imposible for any man to enjoy an 
•Ifiee in the King of Prussia's service; without per- 
forming the duty of it. He is himself active and as-' 
aiduous, and he mal^ek it a point that all his ministers' 
and servants shall be so too. But to those who * 
know their business, and {Perform it eiketly, he is aa ' 
easy and equitable roaster. 

A gentleman, who has been many years about his 
person, and is ilow one of his aid-de-cam'ps, assured 
me of this :— The King understands what ought to be" 
done ; and his servants are never exposed to the ' 
ridienlous or contradictory ordersf of ignorance, or the"' 
mortifications of caprice. 

lib favourites', of whatever kind, neVer were able 
to acquire influence o^er him in any thing regarding' 
bosiness. Nobody ever knew better how to discrimi- 
nate the merit of those who serve him in the impor- 
tant departments of state, from theirs who contribute 
to his amfiisement. A man who performs the duties 
of his office with alertness and fidieh'fy, has nothing*' 
to appreh^il from the fang's heing fond of theaom- 

ganyand eonversation of his enemy. Let'ihe one" 
e regaha at the Kbg^s table every day, while the" 
other'nev^r reireives a single invitation 5 yet the real 
merit of both is knbWn ; and if his adversary should 
evei* try to turh ih6 King's favour to the purposes 
ofprivate hatred or maCUce. the attenipt will be rp- 
pell^d with disdalnV ijkd the*evil intended to another' 
wiirfalTanWiiisiH? Da. Mooair 
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SECT. XXL 

or THE HBRKDITART PRIHOS OV PRUSSIA. 

Thb Hereditary Prinee of Prnssia lires in a small 
liause in the town of Potsdam. His appointmeuU 
do not admit of that degree of magnifieeoee, whieh 
night be expeeted in the heir of the crown ;-^bot he 
displays a spirit of hospitality far more o^iginar thaR 
magnifieenee, and doubly meritorioasy aonsiuering 
the Tery moderate revenue allowed him. %^e genes- 
ally sup there two or three times a week. 

The prinee is not oflen of the King^s parlies, nor 
is it imagined that he enjoys a great share of his an- 
cle's favour. In what degree he possessesj' 
of a general is not known, as he wm ~^ 
liave any command during the lati^ 
certainly has a very just understanding^ 
heen improved by study, tic has taken some pains 
to Require the English language, to whieh he was in- 
tf need by an admiration of severi^l^glish authors, 
whose works he had read in French and German. 
He is now able to read English proie with tolerable 
facility, and has been of late studying Shakspeare, 
having actually read two or three of bis plays. 

I took the liberty to observe, that as Shakspeare's 
genius had traced every labyrinth, and penetrated 
into every reeess of the human lieart, his sentiments 
could not fail to pleRse his Royal Highness ; but as 
his language was uncommonly bold and figurative, 
and fuU of allusions to national customs, and the 
manners of our island two centuries a^o, the Bnglisb 
themselves, who had not made a particular study of 
kis works, did not always comprehend their full en* 
ergy. 1 added, that to transfuse the soul of Bhak- 
speare into a translation, was impossible ; and to 
taste all his beauties in the original, required such a 
knowledge of the English manners and language, as 
few foreigners, even after a long residence in Iho 
•apital; could attain. 
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The Prince said he was. aware of all this ; yet he 
was determined to stroggte hard for some acquain- 
tance with an author so much admired by the^ Eng- 
lish nation ; that though he should never be able to 
taste all his excellences, he was convinced he should 
understand enoogh to recommence him for his trou- 
ble ; that he had already studied some detached 
parts, which he thought superior to any thing he had 
ever taiet l^th in the works of any other poet. 

His Ronl Highness attends to military business 
with ai wuch assiduity as most officers of the sanrie 
rank in the army ; for in the Prusisian service^ no 
degree, (jfcmiiieticc in the article of birth can exeus^ 
afemisiion in the duties of that profession* He is 
tuue^flUtted by the army, and considered as an 
*^]M|PHh®^ oflleer. To the frankness of a sol- 
dW *e jttni^ tlie integrity of a German, and is he* 
lorcd by ilc publit" in general, oh account of his 
good nafwrej aliubiHty, and humane turp of niiqd.^ ^ 
V:i Dr. Mo OR £4 

-;• SECT. XXII. 

OF THE EMPEROR OF GERMAMT* 

The Etnperor is of a middle size, well made, anS 
of a fair complexion. He has a considerable resem.r 
blance to his sister, the queen of France, which ill 
my opinion, is sayii^g a great deal in favour of his 
looks. Till I saw sdthethin^ of his uiuat behayibur^ 
I did not think it possfbl^ foi^ a person in such a^ 
elevated situation, to ptit every body with whom he 
conversed upon so easy a footing. 

His manner is affable, obliging, and perfectly free 
from the reserved and lefty deportment assumed b J 
some on aecAuiit of high birth. Whoever has the 
honouf to be in company With him, so far from being 
checked by such despicable pride, has need to be^ on 
hift guard, not to adopt siieh a degree of familiarity^ 
as, wh^tevet* the cotidittbii of the one mi^ht permit, 
would be highly improper in the other to use. 
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He ii regqlar in his way tf life, moderate in hia 
pleasares, steady in his plans, and diligent in biisi- 
oess. He is fond of hU army, and inclines that the 
loldiers shoi^Id have every comfort and necessary 
eonsigtent with their situation. He is certainly an 
oeeoDomist, and lavishes very little money on useless 
pomp, mistresses, or favourites ; and it is, ] suppose, 
on no better foundation than this, that his enemies 
a^uge him of avarice. 

I cannot help regarding ceeonomy as one of the 
most useful qualities in a prince. LiberaliXy, even 
when pushed (o an imprudent length, may, in a pri* 
vate person, proceed from a kind of greatness of 
mind, because his fortune is in every sense his own, 
and he can injure no body but himself in lavishing it 
any* He knows that when it is gone, nobody will 
reimburse him for bis extravagance. He seems, 
therefore, to have taken the resolution to submit to 
thfe inconveniency of future poverty, rather than re- 
nounce the present happiness of acting with a mag- 
niBcent liberality, and be&towiug on others more than 
b^ean afford. 

This is not the case with a prince. What he. 
squanders is not his own, but the public money. He 
knows that bis pomp and splendour will be kept up, 
and that his subjects, not himself, are to feel the in- 
conveniences of his prodigality. When I hear there- 
We, that a king ha^ given great sums of money to 
an? particular person ; from the sums given, the 
person who receives it, the motive for the gift, and 
other circumstances, I can judge whether it is well 
or ill disposed of; but, in either ease, it canuot be 
ealled generosity. 

The virtue of generosity consists in a man's de- 
priving himself of something for the sake of another. 
There can be no generosity in giving to John what 
Jaines must replace the next momem. What ii^ cal- 
led generosity in kings, very often consists in bestow- 
ing that money on the idle part of their subjects 
which they have squeezed from the indostriens. I 
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have heard a parcel of fiddlers aud opera daneers 
praise a prince for his noble and generous behavtoar 
to them, while men near his person, of useful talents 
and real worth, were distressed for bread. The em- 
peror certainly has none of that kind of generosity. 

His usual dress (the only one indeed in which I 
ever saw him, except at the feast of the knights of 
St. Stephen) is a plain uniform of uhite, faceH with 
red. When he goes to Laxenberg. Sehoubrun, and 
other plalses near Vienna, he generally drives two 
horses in an open chaise, with a serVaut behind, aiid 
no other attendant of any kind. He very seldom al- 
lows the guard to turn out, as he passes through the 
gate. No body ever had a stronger disposition to 
judicious enquiry. He is fond of conversing M'ith in- 
geoious people. When he hears of any person of 
whatever rank or country, being distinguished for 
any particular talent, he is eager to converse with him, 
and turns the conversation to the subject on which 
the person is thought to excel, drawing from hion all 
the useful information he can. Of all the means of 
knowledge, this is perhaps the most powerful, and 
the most proper that can be used by one whose more 
necessary occupations do not leave him much time 
for study. 

He seems to be of opinion, that the vanity and ig- 
norance of many princes are frequently omng to the 
forms in which they are entrenched, and to their be- 
ing deprived of the advantages which the rest of man^ 
kind enjoy from a free comparison and exchange of 
sentiment. He is convinced, that, unless a king can 
contrive to live in some societies on a footing of equal- 
ity, and can weigh his own merit, without throwing 
bis guards and pomp info the scale, it will he difli- 
eult^br him to know either the world or himself. 
. One evening at the countess Walstein's the con* 
versation leading that way, the emperor enumerated 
tome remarkable and ludicrous instances of the in*- 
conveniences of etiquette, which had occurred at a 
eertaiB court. One person fainted at the effeetoai 
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netns liis majestr had used to banish every ineon- 
?enieney of that kind from the court ef Vienna; to 
whieh he replied, it would he hard indeed, if, be- 
cause I hare the ill fortune to be an emperor, I should 
be deprived of the pleasures of social life, which are 
Mnueh to my taste. All the grimace, and parade 
to which people in my situation are acaustomed from 
their eraale, have not made me so vain, as to imas* 
ine that I am in any essential quality superior to oth- 
er men ; and, if I had any tendency to suclran opin- 
ioB, the surest way te get rid of it is the method I 
take of mixing in society, where I have daily occa* 
sioss of finding myself inferior in talents to those I 
Beet with. Conscious of this, it would afford me no 
enjoyment to assume airs of a superiority, which I 
feel does not exist. I endeavour therefure^o please, 
and to he pleased ; and as much as the iaconvcnien- 
ey of my situation will permit, to enjoy the blessings 
sf society fike other men, convinced that (he man 
irho is secluded from those, and raises himself above 
friendship, is also raised above happiness, and de- 
prired of the means of acquiring knowledge. 

This kind of language is not uncommon with poor 
philosophers ; but f imagine it is rarely held by prin- 
ces, and the inferences to be drawn from it more rare- 
ly pot in practice. 

A few ^ys after this, there was an exhibition of 
fire-works on the Prater. This is a large park, 
planted with wood, and surrounded by the Danube', 
over which there is a wooden bridge. No carriages 
^ing allowed to pass, the company leave their coach- 
es at one end, and walk. There is a narrow path 
railed off on one side of the bridge- Many people 
very injudiciously took this path, to which there is 
&n easy entrance at one end, but the exit is diflieult 
ftt the other ; for only one person ean go out at a time. 
The pathi therefore, was very soon ehoaked op ; the 
nfifortunate passengers crept on a snail's pace^ and 
in the most straitened and disagreeable manuer im* 
aginable ; whilst those who had kept the wide path 
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in the middle of the bridge, like the fortunate and 
wealthy in their journey through life, moved along 
at their ease, totally regardless of the wretched cir- 
tumstanees of their fellow passengers. 

Some few of the prisoners in the narrow passage, 
who were of a small size and oncommon addresf^ 
X erawled nnder the rail) and got into the broad walk 

in the middle, but all who were tall, and of a larger 
make, were obliged to remain and submit to their fate. 
An Eng^hman, who had been at the eouuleiis Wal- 
stien^s, wnen the emperor expressed himself a^ above 
X mentioned, was of the last class. The emperor, as 

'she passed, seeing that those of a small size e:(trica- 
ted themselves, while the Englishman remained £x- 
ed in a very awkward situation, called out, ^^ Ah, 
Monsieur ! Je vous ai bien annouc4 combien il est in- 
eommodeiiretre trop grand. A present vous devez* 
etre bien de mon avis. Mais comme je ne puis rien 
faire pour vous soulager, je vous recomm^de. a Saint 

. "George." 

There are people whe^ having heard ef the ernpe* 
ror*s uncommon affability, and of his total contempt 
of pomp and parade, of which the bulk of mankind 
are so much enamoured, have asserted that the whole 
is affectation. But, if the whole tenor of any person's 
words is to be considered as affectation, I do not know 
by what means we are to get at the bottom of his real 
eharacter. Yet, people who have a violAt taste for 
any particular thing, are extremely ready to helievej 
that those who have not the same taste are affected. 

Dr. Moors. 

SECT. XXIII. 

OF THE XnOLATRT OY THE ROMAN CATHOLICS* . 

The preference which is given by individuals in 
Roman catholic countries, to particular saints, pro- 
ceeds sometimes from a supposed connection between 
the characters of the saints and the votaries ; men 
expect the greatest favour and indulgence from those 
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who most resemble themselves, and liatorally ad* 
mire others for the qtialtties which they ralue most 
in their own character. 

A French officer ofdragoons, l%lng at Rome, went 
ta view the famons statue of Moses, by Michael An* 
gelo. The artist has conveyed into this master-piece, 
in the opinion of some, all the dignity which a ha- 
manform and hntnan features are capable of receiving. 
He has endeavoured to give this statoe a ^counte- 
nance worthy of the great legislator of the Jews, the 
favourite of heaven, who had conversed face fo face 
with the Deity. The ofBeer happened to be ac- 
qtiainted with the history of Moses, but he laid no 
gfeat stress on any of these circumstances. He ad- 
mired him much more on account of one adventure, 
in which he imagined Moses bad acauitted himself 
like a man of spirit, and as he himself would have 
done : — ^^ Tbila qui est terrible ! voila qui est iob« 
lims !'* cried he, at sight oftbe statue; and, after 
a little pause, he added :-^^ (In roit la vn drole 
qhi a ftonne des coups de baton en son tems) et qui a 
nie son homme." 

The trueifrxes, and statites, and pictures of saints, 
with which Popish churches are 'filled, wete no 
doubt intended to awaken devotion when it became 
drowsy, and to excite in the mind gratitode and ven* 
eratiofi for the holy persons they present. But it 
cannot be denied, that the gross imaginations of the 
generality of mankind, are exeeedingly prone to for- 
get the originals, and transfer their adoration to the 
senseless figures which they behold, and before which 
they kneel. So that whatever Was the original de- 
sign^ and whatever effects those statues and pietores 
have on the minds of calm, sensible Roman catholics, 
it rs certain that they often are the objects of as com- 
plete idolatry as ever was practised in Athens or 
■ Rome, before the statues o^ Jupiter or Apollo. 

On what other principle do such multitudes flock 
from all the Roman catholic countries in Eorope, to 
the shrine of our Lady at Loretto ? Any statue of the 
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* . ' Ttre^ would serve as effeetaalljr as that to reeal ber' 
%* to Uie^memory | ^nd people may adore her aa devout- 
'- .. iy io their own parish enurehes, as In the ehapel at 
* ^Loretto. The pilaaims therefore must be persuaded, 
that there is some vlvitie influeaee or intelligence in 
the statue whicli is kept there ; that it has a con- 
sciousness of all the trouble they havetaken^ and the 
inconveniences to which they have been exposed, bj 
long journiei, for the sole purpose of kueeliog before 
it in preference to all other images. 

It was probably ou account of this tendency of the 
human mind, that the Jew^ were forbid to make unto 
themselves any graven image. This indeed seems 
to have been the only method of securing that suaer- 
stitious people from idolatry ; and notwithst^naiu^ 
tie peremptory tenor of ihe commandment^neither the 
zeal nor remonstrances of their judges and prophets 
could always prevent their making idols, nor hinder 
' their worshipping them wherever they found thea& 
ready made. 

Statues and pictures of saints, which have been 
long in particular families, are generfdly kept with 

great eare and attention. The proprietors often 
ave the same kind of attachment to them^ that the 
aifcient heathens had to their Dii Penates. They 
are considered as tutelary and domestic diviniti&s, 
from whom the family expect protection. Whes a 
series of unfortunate events happens in a family, ijt 
semetimos qrctUes a suspicion that the family st^t^ 
lies have lost their influence. This also is a verjr 
ancient s^liment. Suetonius informs .us^ that the 
fleet of Ajiiguatus having been dispersed by a storm^ 
and many of the ships lost, the emperor gave orders 
that the statue of Neptune should not ^e carried in 
procession with those of the other gods<| from an o- 
pinion that the god of ths sea was unwi||ing or una* 
ole to protect his navy 5 and, V^^^ber caie, he dcern.^ j 
ed him not worthy of any public mark of distinction, i 
The genuine tenets of the Reman catholic church m 
eertainty do not authorise any of the superstitions sl^* ™. 
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love mentioiied, whieh are generally eovified to the 

eredaloas and illiterate in the low ranks of llfc. Vet 

imtaneee are sometimes to be met with in a hhrher^ 

iphere. A Frenehman in a ensditable way o/jife,* 

ksd a small figure of onr BaTior on the eross, of very 

sartoas workmanship ; he olftred it for sale to an 

Boiltsh gentleman of my aeaoaintanee: after expa^ 

tiann^ on the exeelleney of the workmanship, he 

told him he had long kent this emeifix with the most * 

pioBs eare ; that he haa always addressed it in hie 

private devotion, and that in retomhe expeeted some ^ 

aeme of protection and faror $ instead of whieh he / 

had of late been remarkably nnfortonate ; that all f 

the tickets he had in the lottery had proved blanks } 

tnd having had a great share in the eargo of a ship 

esming from the West Indies, he had reeommended , 

it in the most fervent manner in his prayers to the 

tmeifixy and that he might give no offense, by any i 

sppearanee of vrant of faith, he had not insured the 

ffoods ; notwithstanding all whieh, the vessel had 

seen shipwreeked, and the etr^o totally lost, though 

tbe sailors, in whose preservation he had no eoneern^ 

kad been all saved. ^< fiofin, monstenr," eried he 

with an aeeeat of indignation mingled with temtf I 

sod raising his shoalders above hit ears, ^Knfin 

moDsieur, il m'a mauqne et je vends men Christ." i 

Happy for christians of every denorainationf eonld 
they abide by the plain, rational, benevolent preee'Jrnr- 
of the christian religion, rejecting all the conceits of 
•sperstition whieh never fail to deform its original 
Wuty, and to eorrapt its intrinsic purity ! 

Dr. Moonn. , 
SECT. XXIV, * 

V OF OOPENHAOEN. A. D. 1774. 

I fihd liardly any ineonvenieney resulting from 
py ignorance of the Danish language. Bvery per-^ * 

•on of fashion sp«aks French, and many of them £n- 
pflish. The gentlemen of the army and navy, here 
tn partieular, are almost universally used to these. 
*^Bgii&Se** They mf^M least scTeial of them with 
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wh<Mtt I have fallen into conpaiijr, extremely dispo** 
ed to treat a etranger with eYery mark of urbamty 
and politeaes^k One of tliem has already pfrontised 
t« aeeempady me over the island of Zealsoiil, and Ub 
Ve my eonduetor on a tour I prepoie maktng to see 
the royal palaces. 

Though the mowth of May will begin in a feeir days, 
the weather i« still very eold here. We have liad 
liail almost every day sinee my arrival | nor ave ti«er&' 
as yet any marks . of that sweet seasofi, which tlie 
Italians so jottly deaominate the GHaventu del atimt^ 
httt whieh is pretty mtieh unknown to Danish p<i«t«. 
Indeed, I apprehend the year is more properly divide 
ed liere into the summer and winter, than as vitli ii» 
into f»ur seasons. A short summer sneeeed^ to the; 
long series of cold and darkness, wfaif.h envirsus them^ 
fnm Oetoher till April ; and daring this period, they 
<^fLen experience very great heats for a few daye, or 
sometimes weeks. Certainly man is much aBecled 
by physical eauses, and one is not snrprised to find 
the eleguiit afts chiefly confined to laxurimss «»d 
sonthem climates, and ikintly raising their heads «^ 
mid these snowy and inhospitable regions, where the 
inhabitants seem, in some degree, to partake %f the 
asperities of their soil, and where royal mnnificeoiee^ 
however nnpbonnded, can only raise a few «iekly and 
strai^^g plants* . . 

' 'l%ey seem to have a great turn for polities here^ 
and as it may not be quite so saf<e to inspect tob deep* 
ly into the conduct of their own sovereign a«d'States« 
men, they make themselves some amends by inter4Mt- 
ing themselves in those of the Bullish nation. I am 
asked a thousand questions here, in every company, 
about the iuhcdbitants of Boston, and relative to the 
Bast India affairs. They are ananimott^in opinion, 
that the colonies will be soon absolutely f ree ; ^^^ 
they give me a look of ineredibility, and a signifiean^ 
shake of the head, when I assure tb^n that Boston 
mast submit, and that gdverament have nntfbrmly 
emhmeed the most gentle^ mtid| and parental «aas^^ 
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iffli ; I iM they do not iMliere mo, and I km obliged 
to refer then t» f«tarity for Ike te»t of my asiierlioat. 

So few persons vitit thU metropolii or kingdoa 
from notivee of earioBity, tkat they are quite turprio- 
eel wkea I asoiire them I kaTe no oort of butwets 
lire, aod am only emploTed in tke tearek of kaowl* 
tdge. indeed, I apprek^id a month or five weeke 
M felly adtqaate to tkeeompletion of these parpoeeo $ 
Mi I shall not delay ny departure an koor after tkat 
tiKe* 

There ie no faee of iadnstry or bueiaess here, and 
Copenhagen, thoogk one of th% ftneot ports in tke 
world;, ean ho«sl of little eemmeree. Tke pabiio 
fiteesare filled witk oifieers eitker in tke land or 
lea-senriee, and tkey appear to eoastitote tkreo 
foBftks of tke audienee at tke eomedy and opera. 
Tke nnniber of forees, are, indeed, muek too large 
for this little kingdom, ivkiok boa not been engaged 
in war tkeae fifty years. They ean boast, 'tis true, 
arast extent, of dominion ^ but of what importaoee 
ore the hanren and alniott uninhabited mountains of 
Norway and Lapiand strelehiog to the pole ? or the 
plains of loeland, where the inhabitaJits are yet, and 
will probably ever remain, in the most profound bar* 
barism? Their Oerman dominions in Hobtein are 
by far the most rich, and furnish a large part of the 
royai revenue. There needs, indeed, no stronger 
proof of Uie poverty of the kingdom, than the searei* 
tj ef speeie. I have seen no gold, and hardly any 
silver. Tkey pay every thing in naper ; and if yea 
lose a sia^e dollar at tb* earcUtahle, or the billiard* 
table, It is given in a bilL I reeeived two handred 
nx ifo&urs yesterday niermog, and not a oingle one 
in money. 

The poliee^ Copenhagen is exeeedingly good, and 
one may vnalk throagh the whole etty at midnight 
with tke moat perfeet safety. No robberies, noaesas* 
nnations are heard of They wear no eloaks, nor 
coneeal any stilettoes under their habits, as in the 
. Amtkera k^gdonw of Baref e* InilMf it is osually 
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almost as ^oiet here at eleven o'eloek at ittglrt as im 
a country Yillage, and tearee a coach rattles throvgk 
the streets. 

I do not apprehend this capital can be above tiie 
fottrthpart of the size of Liondon, posstbW B»t M 
«i«eh. It it fortified towards the land by a fosse , al» 
ways full of water. The streets are commonly of a 
good breadth^ and the houses very neat and hand- 
jone. There is one very beantiful plaee herC) whieli 
approaches nearer to a eirens than a sqnare ; ea«k 
tide or division of which is only one palace, and ia 
the centre is an eqoestrian statne in bronze of the 
late king Frederick Y. I must own I was mneh more 
pleased with this, than with the Plaee de Yictoir^ 
at Paris, and I think it has a much better effitet. 

'Wraxalx.. 

SBCT, XXV. 

or THE COUKT AT COPENHAGEN. 

I HAVE not had the honour of being presented to 
the sovereign here, a» is eustoraary with strangers 
from the other kingdoms of £orope. It » suifieient 
that I am Englishman not to wish it $ and indeed^ 
with so jealous an eye are we regarded, ^fil^sent^ 
in this capital, that I can assare yon, becaMHli ave 
it from the most respectable and incontestible a«« 
thority, that so little an individoal as myself^ «o 
humble and unknown a traveller as I am, is not oi»Iy 
publicly talked of, but even suspected as a «py, he- 
eaaoe I came from England, and have no avow«d 
notivoi exeent cariosity and knowledge* I have 
Bcveri therefore, been at the levee, which is every 
Friday ; hut I go to the drawing room, and mingle 
ttnnoticed among the crowd. I was there last nigftt, 
when his majesty, the queen dowager, and prince 
Frederick, the king's brother, were present. To 
give yon a picture of the court as it now exists, I 
must carry yon back to the time of the late cele- 
brated and unhappy favonrite, eoftot ^cnensee^ I 
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tare made it mj ead^avoar, tivee my arrival heret 
U gain the most autbeatie and ttu|ir^udieed iotelli* 
gence respecting himt and the late extraoidioarj re- 
TtliUioa whieh. expelled a qaean frem her ihrane and 
^Qgd^m, and brought the oiinistera to the teaffaUL . 

1 shall oiilj meuiion some feiv anecdotes, whiob 
elucidate bia eharaeter, and with.whith many may 
be.aeqnainted ; though, as I never perused the print- 
tfdaeeount of his life, aud trial,, which appeared ia 
Esgland, I must be exeosed if 1 repeat wiiat is eea- 
imed there. 

Struensee had not any noble blood in his veinsy nor 
eQmeiiuently any hereditary and prescriptive title 
tstbe immediate guidante of affairs of state. Foe- 
tQae) and a* train of peculiar cirenmstanees^ coinci- 
dingwith his own talents and address, seem to have 
drawn him from his native mediocrity of condition, 
sod placed him in an elevated rank. He originally 
practised physic at Altene on the Elbe,, and afler- 
aards attended the present king of Denmark on his 
jiravels into England, in quality of physician* On 
bis return, he advanced by rapid strides in the royal 
&voar, and seems to have emmently possessed the 
(ower of pleasiogs sipce he became equally the fa^* 



T^nrUAf both the king and queen.- He was iavea* 
^^MBPlbe order of St« Matilda, instituted in hou- 
oar other majesty, created a count, and possessed 
unlimited ministerial power. His condact, in this 
Midden and nncommon eminence, marks a bold and 
daring mind ; perhaps I might add, an expanded and 
patriotic heart, Una wed by the precarions tenure of 
fsartly greatness, and more.peealiarly of his own, 
be began a general reform. Thestate felt him^tbro ugh 
ftU her members. The finances, chaneery, army, 
pavy, nobles, ^ peasaats — -*-4tU were sensible of bis 
isfluen^. He not only dictated, but penned has re- 
plies to every important qnestion or despatch $ and a 
petition, or a scheme of public import and utility, 
rarely waited two hears for an answer. At present, 
I am told yeii mny be two months without reiseiving 
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anr. Tlie ei^tl jndieatnre of thh eat>ital was tKeif 
vetted in thirt j maeintrates. Struensee sent a met- 
•age to thii tribunal, demanding to know the annn* 
al salary or pension annexed to eaeh memiier. Ratti- 
er alarmed at this inquiry, thej sent an answer, ii 
whieh the J diminished their emoluments two tliirds^ 
and estimated them at 1500, instead of 4000 rix dol* 
lars. The eount then informed them, that his ma* 
iesty had no farther occasion for their services ; btft 
IB his royal muniiieence and liberality, was graetons"^ 
ly pleased to continue to them the third part of the 
avowed incomes, as a proof of his satisfaction with 
their conduct. He at the same time constituted a* 
toother court, composed only of six persons of appro« 
ved integrity, to whom the sam^ power was ^elega^ 
ted« He proceeded to purge the chancery, and oth- 
er bodits of the law. Then entering on the milita* 
ry department, he, at one stroke, broke all the horse 
guards, and afterwards the regiment of Norwegian 
foot-guards, the finest corps of the service, and whd 
were not disbanded without a short, but very danger* 
•«s sedition. Still proceeding in this salataipr, bat 
most critical and perilous achievement, he ultimate- 
ly began to attempt a diminution of the power of the 
nobles, and to set the farmers and peasants at per* 
feet liberty. We must not, therefore, wonder that h^ 
fell a victim to snch measures, and that all parties 
Joined in his destruction. These were his real crimes, 
and not that he was too acceptable to the queen, 
whieh only formed a pretext. It was the minister^ 
and not the mao, who had become obnoxions, I do . 
not pretend, In the latter capacity, either to excdte 
or condemn him $ but as a politician, I rank him witli 
the Clarendons and the Mores, whom tyranny, or 
public baseness, and want of virtue, have brought^ 
in almost every age, to an untimely and ignomimons 
exit 5 but to whose memory impartial posterity have 
done ample justice. Yet I must avow, that though 
1 cannot think 8truensee made a bad use, he certain- 
ly made a violent and imprudent one^ of his exten- 
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sire power. He teems, if one may jadge from his 
actions, to h&ve been in some measure infoxieated 
witli rojal favonr and sueh accumulated honours, and 
not to have adverted suffieiently to the examples 
wJiieh history furnishes of Wolscys in former daya, 
and of Choiseuls in moderu times, who most striking* 
It evince the slippery foundation of political gran* 
dCeur. When he was even pressed, only a short 
time before his seizure, to withdraw from court, and 
pass the Belts, with the most ample security for hit 
annoal remitment of forty, fifty, a hundred thousand 
iloliars, an unhappy faeiuation detained him, in de* 
fiance of every warning, and reserved him for the 

frisoii and the bloek. The Queen Do^vager, and 
'rineo Frederic, were only the feeble iailruments to 
proAuqe this catastrophe, as being by their rankim* 
npedi^tely about the person of the sovereign ; though 
eommon report has talked loudly of the former's in* 
irigjue, and attributed it to her imaginary abilities* 
The puly mark of capacity or address they exhibited, 
was i« preserving a secrecy, which deluded Struen* 
see and the queen Matilda, till the time of their be« 
ing arrested. 1 have been assured, that on the last 
Ijcvee day prceediug this event, the count was habit-' 
ed with uncommon magnificence* and never received 
greater homage or court servility from the crowd^thao 
wHeiton the verge of ruin. On the night fixed for 
his seizure, there was a bal pare in the palace ; the 
queen, after dancing as usual, one country dance 
with the king, gave her hand to Struensee daring 
the rest of the evening. She retired about two in the 
morning, and was followed by him and count Brandt* 
*t*tie moment was now come. The Queen Dowager, 
and her son Prince Frederic, hastened to the king's 
private chamber, where he was already in bed. 
They kneeled down beside it, and implorea him with 
tears, and expostulations to save himself and Den* 
mark from impending destruction, by arresting thooe 
whom they called the authors of it. 'Tie said the 
king was not easily induced to sign the order, but 
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did it witb reluetADce and hesitation, j^t length, 
their intreaties prevailed, and he fixed his sign man- 
ual to the paper. Colonel Koller Banner instantly 
repaired to Struensee^s apartment^ which, as well as 
Brandt's, \i as ill the palace; they were both seLsed 
nearly at the same instaut, and, as all defenee w^ 
vain, hurried auay immediately to the eitadel. 
When count Struensee stepped out of the eoaeh, he 
laid with a smile to the comniaudant, ^^ I believe you 
are not a little surprised at seeinj^; me brought here 
a prisoner.** •' No, an't please your excellency," re- 
plied the old officer bluntly ; <• 1 am not at all surprla- 
ed 5 but, on the contrary, have long expected you.** 
It was five o'clock in the morning when the count 
Rantzau came to the door of her majesty's ante- 
chamber, and knocked for admittance. One of the 
women about the queen's person was ordered to w^ake 
her, and give her information that she was arrested* 
They then put her into one of the king's coaeheti 
drove her down to filsinore, and shut her up iq the 
castle of Cronsberg. 

Meanwhile,, as they dreaded an insurrectioh in 
Copenhagen, every military precaution was taken te 
.prevent it. The most infamous and silly report9 
were circulated among the popttlace, to render the 
state prisoners odious : that they had put poison in 
the king's coffee to destroy him ; that they intended 
to declare him incapable of governing $ to send the 
dowager queen Juliana out of the kingdom, as well 
as her son prince Frederic, and proclaim Matilda re- 
gent. To confirm these extraordinary and contra- 
dictory reports, the king himself and his brother ap- 
peared in a state-coach, and paraded through the 
streets of the city, to show himself unhurt^ and as if 
escaped from the most horrid conspiracy. 

During these transactions, Strueusee a^ Brandt 
were detained in the most rigorous imprisonment. 
They loaded the former with very heavy chains a- 
hout his arms and legs, and he was at the same time 
fixed to the wall by an iron bar. I have seen the 
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B, ivliieli is BOt above ten or twelyo fret •qsare^ 
mith a little bed in it, and a miBeraUe iron ttoTOb 
Tet bere, in tbis abode of miservy did be, tboDgb 
.ditined, eomplete with a peaell an aeeonnt of hit 
life Mid eondaet as a minister, whieh is penned, as I 
bftve been assnred, with wnooninion miino. A trt* 



iiftye neen assnred, wita wnooninion genu 
banal was appointed fcr the trial oftne qneea and 
the twoeonnts, and a eonneil assigned Ibr eaeh^ 
lo preserve an appearanee of jnstiee and equity. 
Ail the world know the result, and the winding up 
of the whole on the 28(h of April, i77:i. I sbalf^ 
however, mention some partienlars relative to eoont 
Brandt, as they are very remarkable and equally 
trie ; nor do I apprehend that many in England 
have ever heard them. 

. This unfortunate man rose ehieily under Strnen« 
sse's anspices, though he was originally of an bon* 
ourable descent. Paring a residenee whieh the eonrt 
made at one of the royal palaees, that of Aeresbolm, 
it happened that his ma^sty quarrelled with Brandt^ 
and, whieh was singular enough, ebaUenged him. 
This the eonnt deelined. When they met soon after, 
the king repeated his defiance ; called him eoward ; 
and Brandt still behaving with temper, as became 
a Bubjeet, he thrust his band into his mouth, seized 
his tongue, and bad very nearly ehoaked him. la 
this situation ean it be wondered at, that he shonld 
bite the king's finger* or strike him, or both ? Self- 
preservation must necessarily supersede every other 
Idling at such a moment, and plead his pardon* 
By Struensee^ mediation I he quarrel was immediate- - 
ly made up, and the king promised never more to re- 
member or resent the eireumstanee of his strikin* 
him. Yet was this blow, given to preserve himself 
from imminent destruction, and firom the fury of an 
enraged man, made the pretence for his eondemna* 
lion. They said, he bfid lifted his hand against the 
king's sacred person, whieh was death by the laws of 
Denmark. His lawyer, I am told, made an excellent 
dtfonee for him^ and very foreible remarked the es« 
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it1itiiil^Mfertfii6« 1^V#eetf tftMiiHiiig^ tile •o'feiii^M^ 
fliid defcn^ini^ bifliself from a private attaek. ^ Cm 
•f oarfomer wnnareh^, said ne, (diHfttian T.} tmi 
lued frefaemly to anbend hinwelf amon§ hia nobietk 
Oa thefie oepavioaft it was hit e^stam ta say, ^^Th# 
king is B6< at home.*^ A-ll the eonrtietatltett behaved 
witn tile tttmatt freedoai and fftoiiliaritf, imrestFalii'' 
•4 bj the rayal presenee. Whea Iw eliese 4i> ¥t^ 
tame bis kiagly dignity, he said, <^The kingia agaitt 
at hove/ Bat what, added he, mast we do naw', 
whta the king is neyer at heme f^ This seema asara 
Ilka the speeeh of an EngliehmaB than a IXan^ aad 
breathes a maal j and anfettered spirit. 
^ The skulls and banes of these anhappy iiicai~afe 
yet exposed on wheels about a mile and a half oat ist 
lawn. I haTO viewed theta with miagled eamrais- 
eratioB aad horror. They hold up an awAil ft&d af« 
fcattag lesson for fsture statesmen* 
s I have been assured, that Btraensee resigned faim^ 
•elf to his awn sentenee without murmuring, or at'* 
temptiag to deprieate the blow ; but that he express* 
ad the utmost pity and abhorrenee at the ftagrant m*- 
juetiee eommitted In ^^nteneing eount Brandt ta (lia 
same death. They have portraits of Straens^ nf 
aH the shops, with thio motto round him : ^ Mala 
multa 8truens-se ipsum perdidit.^ Yon see it ii a 
miserable sort of pun upon his name. Yet, in de^ 
fianeeof skII the calumnies of a triumphant party, the 
terrors of a despotic goTernmeat,aad the natural re« 
serve among the people, there are^ even beVe, who 
dare to speak, though ambiguously, their genuiae 
sentimeats. «< Sir," said a man of sense and honour to 
me, a few days sinee, <^ between ourselves, all i» not 
as it should be ; we have at present neither kinglrar 
minister. An imbeeillity mingled with dfsorier^ 
eharaeterizes our government. The effects are too 
visible. The blue and white ribbans are prostitated 
and eoatematible. The finanoe» are ifi a worsa 
aate than when dtruensee found them. The army 
devour us. In Norway, aflBMia ana yat worse. The 



Vmg w.iiapoMilar tfcwe, wid •« IMltit kit tadur^ 
itjr reaper teoi th|U tbe NfM'iregiAM Iumta ftlaMd^ 
and stiU rtfiiM, to paj the «apitatiaD Ux } m%r tarn 
U be levied anittng then/' I have haI amplifieil 
M exaggerated hi ihit pieioret wJiieh I reaUj he* 
liere i^ U^9 ju«t Ui viMt cf 4he pariieiilare. The 
khig has eertaialy offered naeh in hit iateUeetval 
ei^Mkeity^ and they make very little sernple in gen« 
ttal to own it. He eanplay indeed at earde ; he eaa 
da»eey er se to an epem i hot he u doahtleee in a 
nUt* of dahilityj whieh dieqnalifies him ior the eon* 
diluting or ftoperintonding aiSaire of national import 
and puUlic eonoeqnenee. These are left to the min* 
kiierey who tread very eantionaJyt and will not pre- 
tently proaeeale Strnensee's patriotie meaaoret. His 
fidl is too reeenttnor have h^ 'hones yet returned to 
th#ir parent earth« There is a vacuity in the king's 

E\U whieh is strongly marked | and he is mueh 
and thinner than when he was on his tour in 
knd. The ^een dowager and priaoe Frederie 
live in the pftlaee with himyaed aeoemfMUty him, like 
l^s shadow^ wherever he moves. The prinee has 
laMeived no ether mark ef hoiinty from nature or for* 
tfiney than royal Uirth. He is very mneh deformed ; 
mid this personal imperfeetiaa has gained him the 
^>pellatisn of Biehard IIL among those who do not 
l^ve the ^nrty tbowgh it d^onbtless originated among 
the £i«lish. WnaxALv. 

BBCT. XXVI. 

OF STOCKHOLM. A. D. ITT*. 

•'At lapproaehed to thn sapital, the eonntry ap 
peered more reeky, barren, and desert ; and at the 
distanee of a single mile from it, one is tempted to 
suppose one V-self in the most nnfreqoented and des* 
okttewiM. Nothing marks .the vieintty of a great 
metroplis. Agrieuttnre cannot evert her powers, 
ner inbour prodnee harvests, where nature has deniz- 
ed the means. The eye discerns nothing on every 
•ide exeept irs and ragged reeks $ and it would seem 
as if famine had here fixed her eternal residenee. 



I4«tofe4 8t«ekk«ki over a floaliiig Wi^ o#li^ 
^•rj eoBsiilerftUe length feefoit the river. I wm, i«v 
4eed, stopi at the gates $ krtpaliej, andael reKgi^v^- 
was tlie MMise. * * 

' I am iftf^ at present «lofle to the palaee ; and^ «ia 
■17 laadierd iam»« me, m tke very apartaieiit wlteriy 
Iriis graee^ the arehliishe|» of Uptal resided, dariaf^ six 
■Mmlhs, previoas to the eoroaation of his present wmt^' 
jestj, which olfioe he perfermed. Too will perharptfr 
sappose from this, that they are rergr eleaaat ; tlis^ 
the nanf^iteg^ are of tapestry, and the ehairs eororetlr 
with velvef. Nothiog les«i so. I assare yo« 1 A mattlc 
of Jja Trappe mij|ht almost ••cwy them wilhoa^ m^ 
iafrlogemeiit of hio vow of awrliioatioA ; aad tliaogft* 
I pay a daeat and a half, or fourteen shillings, si.< 
wedk, I was scaree ever so* indiileretitfy lodged ht 
any^eity of Earope. The qaaKty whieh indaeed the- 
arohhishop to take them,, wsm, no doaht, thmr neigh*- 
horhood to the palaoe. It woald be dtfleah to &w 
eorer any other to reeommend them* 

I eaanot say that I havelband many ehanrta as jH* 
m this eity. ' The* eoort are all in the ooontry, at 
their respective palaees, and there is only one pith^ 
lie diversion daring the week, whieh is a Swedtslt ' 
opera. What kind of an entertainment this is, and* 
how far the langnage is eapabk of mnsieal boaaty^ I: 
am not yet a |udge^ as there waa no represontatioK 
•last Tharsday, whieh is the night when they osiialiy 
perform. For want, therefcce, of other avoeation, i 
have wandered over every fart of the metropolis, and 
taken diflTerent views of it from the nnmeroas emu*. 
nenees whieh sarroasd it. Perhafw.! may bo aeeas*^ 
ed of presomptioa wb^iil assert, that in almost e«e-. 
Tf ^ini of view> the titaatioa of Stockholm is injii^^ 
dieiDUS and improper for the capiAaL of the kingdom. 
Policy, plenty, aad €o«mereo> seem all to di«tait«:a'^. 
mother part of Sweden as much more eligihk« ^ £ 
shall endeavwr to jasiify my opinion by a ibw ro«c 
■l&rfcs. 

Th* iahafritonla Uifm»dvo8 aomynsmt, thaifc Afh 



gt, to •■ aeeidental ^sttngMey. The Tieeroy, wli# 
allimi time g^venieil IIm eonDtry mider Cbrktian 11.^ 
•f Denmark, detenni«ed to fnand a eily, Midi mtefti 
tf fiM^ ov a proper sfK)! Ibr tbe exeetttioa of His 
Bbn, he T^rjr wiieiy eel a large pieee ef wood afloat, 
oowD the Meller laflbe, and reeoired that at whatever 
phee it elioald stop, there to build hie profeeted 
Iowa. A small islaad arrested the stiek in its pro- 
gress, and ilue name of S^toekhailm is said to haro 
Wen igtvem it from this eirenmstanee. 
ilwao sh«wn the exaet point of land where tradi- 
lisn says ii lu^pened, and where the ftrst bnildingf 
«f the ekj were ereoted. Howerer this be, it was 
bardly poseible to have fonnd a more barren desert,' 
or a less ittTlti«|^ eitoation in almost ail respeets. 
B«en the liver &a anamberof ineonvenieneies, as it 
winds in a aarprising manner^ and having no tides, 
•hips miKit iutve a fak* wind to reach the town ; and 
•beald It be eontrarj^ it is aboolutelj impossible. If 
Ipeiflitedost that part of Sweden, whieh appears to 
ift dpsignesl hf nature and wisdom for the foundation' 
•ia^eaf^Kl, I slionid mention Carlscrone. Its eeti- 
tdealnittation between Copenhagen and Petersbnrgb; 
iib'irieinilj to Pomeranla and Germany ; the fertile 
jkittenee of Seania^ aeeonnted the finest in Sweden, 
\»ehind it ; a port eapable of oontaintng the whole 
fcet,'and 10 whkh they are at this time always sta- 
tloied I -its elimale more mild and sonthent than that 
of Sioekhofasi, by some degrees f alt these elream- 
stances seem la leave an unprejifdieed person littlie 
iroeas to dispaie its more advantageous situation. 

Vhc^re i» somewhat oneomnionly savage and inhos- 
fttable in the^ whole elf o»mjaee»t eountry here. £*• 
«e»>*k» ihis'iovely^ seoMRn,' when all animate and in* 
^xiAautAe atata#e wakes^vom the long shim ber of a po- 
lar winioir^ every lliing^ie joyless and unferttfe, and 
tha^rayi of the^saskiare toieetei^from the expanse of 
^one whieh invesls^ the eity ronnd on every side, and 
'mi wheae botoai'Mi veiadare tpringi to re^le the 
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•1^ I repeal i » <t i Mlty ely» a* I pa^ mPmmrnA, 
•elebnUed tints m C}mmkili\¥r9p\umf of Faai 
lPbiel^ b«weT»r eiaf^rftted yMj«Hi^ be -fiir tke 
^mtmittf he uiie»ded tepaiiit^ ere dkaeet stri#lly mmi, 
literally tme kere t ner mat I eoirpriied te Iai4 m 
Clkristiaa Oifitm freai 4keee aaeiiFilio^ aaA swadrnMrnt" 
ed regieaty to tae aheilef -otairt aa4 el^anee:. 

This kingdom kat, koweTer,keea mr^ prodoelMFe 
ef immortal and sakline iiwrit*^ tfaaa aU* tine otkete 
i^tbe a^rth. I feel myself afTteUd mik a rercvea-* 
tial awe» at I walk thrmif^ tke ekavek. wkeve repoee 
Ike great aamee of Ga^tavas Adal^Bs, 4if Toniian- 
•on, of BaneF) and Cbarles XIL> I tread witk deaeni 
komiliiy over tke imiAin wkere tkete kodies are td^ 
terred> aad find a melanelmljr sattt^tien im aar^cy* 
mm tke HMrble raieed te tketr deatliteeelkBie«r 

1 bave eonvereed eeYeral limee ainea my arrival 
kere, witk Swedes on tke sabjeet ef tkevietienee and 
death of tke laet of^hese kereee. Tkey are aiarost 
nnanimoflt in tke apfir^ention, •» ralfaer a^irowaJf 
that ke was pal to deatk ky»^oae akooi kiai, aad 4id 
not fail by a skat from ike walle ef FredorisslMdl, aa 
is cammonly seppoeed. An evei«f ekeuauilmiae rela- 
tiTe te tke fall ef so ealraofdiaArya' man inSare^a, 
and as tkete seems great reeaoa 4a iraagine he did 
not die by tke ekaaee of war, 1 ho/ft 1 wM aailifHre^ 
ofieaee, if I am semewkat mtaate en tki^ artieie. 

Monsiear VoUaire bas taken great pains im praf e 
tbe Gontrary* ^^ ta vindieate tke eagiaeer wfaa ae- 
eompaaied kim^ at tke time, fireai so foni a snqiieiiin. 
. I, kowerer^ tbink bie r«iaone«Tery apeerypkaH smd 
even some 4if tbe fee ta ke relalee, as ratl^r. teii^ag 
te give rise to an oppasite eeaelosien. ^ Tke king," 
says be, ^* walkedani; le view tke state af ^e.ad^an- 
ees made by ki&forees ; it was aigkt^ He kneeled 
down tbe better to inspeet tkem, and leaned bis bMd 
onUskaads. la Ikia attsttuley iubU Um darloiesey 
ke received a ball into; his temple^ and ftlloB die p^ 
apet, fetehiag a deep sigk. lie ifas dead ia aa In- 
aUmi I katia tkat iaslaalJie.imd yafeCM^ aad emir- 



1^^ im-fmi hit Imirf lo kit fWMri, m« foy in HhH 
psstere. Merget^ a Ffeadi eiigt«eer, ioMMidialel j 
Mkbwklia^MltteM wMtli AUtiiignislMd kit eh«?<» 
acter^**^ The play i« »v«r, l«4 at be^a ^ I i{«tiCe 
hj awaMivf 9 a«d Iherelbrt atk VtUmirt't pai * 



I pankm if I 
da mmt asMlIf aad li* orally v^alo it, m ke kat giTta 
it to tke watU f kot Dalkiog amteriai it added ar 



Tke Awa^t allow nratt of tktte frvaoantMieet H 
ke tfftte, tktogk tkey infer rtry diffTereiitly. It it, 
mgf tkey, probable, tkat a ball from the ftrt, ftred at 
rwidoni, mid ia tka< Bi^kt, tkoold to ezaelly caler 
tito kiag'a brain ? Or, it it not miieh nrare natmal to 
believe, tkal a pittol from toOM'nearer band mvo to 
w«ii«aiHMd and deeitiTe a blow ! Hit« attitade iadi- 
eated aa intentioB of defcvee ft>o<n tonimearer attack; 
tt^ awaldi kd kave iaid kit kaad on kit tword to re* 
titt% eaaaoo tb^ 

Merget^t reaMrfc wat took, at one eaa with diM« 
oekf tappeoe any oae to nmke oa to ditattroat and 
«H«Bpeotod an event, at tke ktna't deatk, and teemo 
ratlm'tkatof a pre-tentioMat oftke wiadtng op of 
tkit Uoodf eatattropke« Add to thit, tkat tko 
Swedet loeea tired of a priaee, aader whom tkey 
kadlottikeirriekett proTiaeet, tkeir bravett treopt, 
tkeir natiotel rieket $ aad wko yet, antamd by ad- 
yertity, portaed am antaceettfal and pemieioot war, 
BOF waald ev«r bare lUtened to tke voice of peace, 
tr eoaoaited tke eteraaL traaqoillity tf kit eoaatry. 
Baron Gorta*t oppreitiont, tupperadded to tkete, 
wera wtolerable $ aad no retoareo remained anlett 
to detpaloh tke king* It wat a very ik¥oaraMe op- 
portai^y,and wat improved ta tke uimott. Tko 
ymaoe tf Bette, kit kfatkor^ia^hi^y nii^dlB little on- 
^niay into tko afcir, and all patted w^tkont noite or 
tomait. 

-•I kave keeatke mefe ia4ine# to givo oredit to tkit 
rola^a of Ckailet^t defatk, flrom my own remarkt on 
kit dnttt« la tke artenal tkey preterve witk great 
«irc^4ke eletkea ka wsat kikited ia at Ike lAnie ke ML 



lie. mMmwmrnmwuBBoamncnakrmiBm^. 

Tiiete T hare exftmiffitd f^rj mmAtlji The 
« plain blue eiotfa regiineiit*! o«e, ftiieh as every ^oa»« 
■Min soldier wofe. Round tke wwt he had a broad. 
buttVieat her btelt, in whieh hnvg his »word. The kwl 
IS tspn enly abAol: an tn^h square in thai fart nf it 
vhtoh lies ever tbe temple, and eertaialy weald -hmv* 
keen mueh more tniaried by a Urge siu>t* His ^ovea 
are made of yerj fine leathery and as tbe left -oiie<^ 
perfectly clean and unsoiled, eonld oaly haire • heea 
newly put en. The right hMid glave in eovered i». 
the inside with blood ; and the belt, at tbat panfe 
where the handle or hilt of hss sword lay, is iikesrian' 
bleody ; so that it seeme clear he had pfevievsijr ptgi? 
Ms hand to his head ea receiving the blow, before he 
aMeaipted tetiiraw his sward, and maike resistaaee^' 
Uswevet , as Me eipired in the iartant,, ne absu^ie. 
iaiereaeeean be.nade ; and aft^ having exhaust^ 
eonjeetnre, we mast draw a veil ever this anhigainia' 
aad dark trantaetion^ and rest ecmtentcd with tmt i§^ 
aoranee. aad. aaaertataty which so eftea. waits snathe* 
death of savereif^. ' Dr^ Johnson lias drawn tte maei 
finished aad masterly portrait of this exiraerdtaaryf 
■Mil, which ever, fell d&om the pen: of geaias* Tkar 
fsarcoaelttdin^ lines, desemba his death. 

* HiB fiJl was A»tlB*d to a biiw«n strand, 

^ A petty ^artaceas^ snd adubions band } 

^ He left the name at which, thq woi:}d g^ew pak» 

•* Totgoioi a moral, or adorn a ^ale." 



Wraxaiju, 



SaSCT. XXVII. 

er PETftHSBtTRO. A. 1>. l7T4. 



Tiiis.greiU capital, thaagb anly a setaliaa of tha 
present eaatary^ has already grown to a vaet «iae^< 
and contains infinitely higher matter of entcartani-. 
nu^t and imlyraetiany than either of th^a froas 
wheace I am lately eome. I am f trnek with a pkaa-. 
in|^ a«toAif hment, whila I wander among havens^ 
ftl9i»tii Md eahli«^. batlfUngi^ wkiekhai».rl«ea^aa t«a 



■^ 
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witUa tke SMwry tf wen itfll altr^ 
md kftre cevTertcd tke marshy itUndt of Neva, iota 
aWF tf tita Biaai mafmifi«eBt dltiet of tkc oarth. Tha 
JMagiaatiott^ aided dj ta maay rittbla'okjoetB, riioo 
iitiia waadraos faiadert and l^holdo in Idea the tete- 
htf gaaiaa cf Peter, jet hoTeriog ojrer the ehtld off 
hit «wa pradoetieny and Tiewing with a pareal'a 
haintuBi ks risiiq^ paiaeee aad teinplea. The nameiy 
ia whieb aneieat stor^ dwells with so aioeh fond* 
■ess^siBkana eeaipansea with this iiBBortal oiaa> 
Md the Ikhirioas iegiflatefs of Greeee and Egypt 
aav^ fMreaamad to attempt the mighty transforma* 
tiea whieli the Gisar eompleled. The MIowers off 
OadoHiey of'Thesas, and of Roamiasy were animated 
trkh tha aaaia ardoar as their leader; hat the Maa* 
ssTctea) wvspt in the mast profoand barharism, seel»« 
isd hy their illiberal prejudiees from an iatersoarsa 
uMi '^ Barapeaa nations^ and eqaally the slares of* 
tajperstitioii aad'loag preseription, werefcreiMy tora 
ma Ais sight of igooranee, and eoamelled to ae« 
ispt of. knowledge, of refiaemenf, and oieiviliaaliam. 
I'samri^ awo, I nerer eonstdtfr this so reeeat and sa 
wsaidFooa an ereat witfaoat being hmried <awav Iht 
ta enthusiasm i. eanaot atoid feeltnr, and from wnieh 
1 now retarn, to give an imper&et aeseriptioa of the 
fsstirities to whieh I have been a witness daring mT 
•tay boro^ and irom whieh 1 am onl;f just retnrned. 
I had tluB pleasnro Uk aeeonpany sir Robert-Oan* 
aiag4ast Saturday to the palaee of Peterhoff, where 
the empress at present resides. It waa the anairer^ 
sary of her aeeessioa, when there is geaerall? a rery 
hrilluHit eourt. As we arrived early, I had an op- 
portunity of Viewing the gardens before her majes* 



tj^ appaaranae. They are very extensive^ h^^S 
atoi^lhe afaore of the guiph of Fibland, and washed 
by its waters. In the midst of them staads the pal* 
see itself, situate on an eminenee, and eommanding 
a tee viawr The apartments are all very spleadid ^ 
bat myaCtentma wasahiefly engrossed hy the draw-^ 
¥q|*fQam^ wiwce hung; five matehiass portraits of tha 



ii« WISW3UU QM M4k9i9,nM tAAfUI. 

lortreignt of Riu«uu Tkff «|!e ^U U 

but bj wbat master I eaoDot snjr. Peter liiiiift«lf4» 

first, and opposite to him appeara tbeX«iToaiaii:vil}iM- 

fer, whom he raised from a eottagis. to the mea4 iw^ 
ouaded sovereignty. I stood for •same mameiite lUit^ 
der this painltog la. silent admirats^tt of the 'WseHy 
who bad passed from so humble a statioa ta 4ii im* 
perial diadem, of which heri^eiiitts, hc^r fid^t|^^M# 
ler virtue made her worthjr. She is drawn h^^itm 
painter as in middle life ; her e|ces tm^i hair b|a#lit 
ber countenance opes, smiliagi and io^raliatiii^) mmi 
ber person not exeeediag the middle 4i9«^ Tthe ~ 



|>ress Anne and Elizabeth fill their respaetiv^e jaiab«#a 
snthis^apartment, but did not lang delasa me ivmm^L 
portrait of the rei|piog sorereisaf wbioh is of a aia- 

fular kind. She is habited in the Buseiiui aaiAirmt 
noted, and sils astride on a white, horsa^ I« iiesr 
hat is the oaken bough, whicb she wore %i tke mmtt^f 
jrable revolution, wbieh plaoed her on tbetbroiie» %a4 
which was likewiae takea by all ber adbar^^a* &4r 
long hair fioats in disorder dawn ber bedi ; aad the 
flushing in ber fiice^ tbe natural effeat of the fmt%ut 
and beat she UbA aadergeaa, is finely <kais»ed. U 
is a Ckithful and exact resemblaaee of her dresa aa# 
person^^as she appeared twelve years a^, wbeiiabf 
aame to Peterboi^ and seiaed {he. tbrooe of Ruasiab 

While my eyes were rivetted to tliis pielui^, 4mi4 
my thoughts employed a« tlu^ meJkn^bolf eat^lro- 
phe of the unhappy emperor which m soaa loliowedi 
tbe empress's entrance was Minoaaced* She waf 
preceded by a loag train of lords and geatlemaau I 
felt a pleasure corrected with awe as I gaaed on tbif 
extraordinary woman, whose vigour and poliey, witb- 
out any right of blood, h<Mi seated, and maiAtaias her 
in tbe tlironeof the czars. Though she is zmw beietmo 
rather corpulent^ there is a dignity tempctrad .with 
graciousness in her deportmeat and manner, whieb 
strikingly impresses. 8be was habited ifi a de«p 
blue silk with gold stripeSf and her hmr onutmantb^ 
with diamonds. After tb« foreiga mi^i#teri ibadpvi^ 



tfii##ftM drimotsir tsatylL iii 

y^^kt Mm^sntttLtj Mlmpfineitts on fhtt Atj, I hsA 
Ifi^ k(mo«r to lie pretented and to kits her hand* 
Vkto giiMid diike and daefcet s of Rnssia fbHowed the 
mkfreMf who eontinned rearte a minute in the eirele, 
hil «ol dowv at the eard table. 
*^nwre is not onlj a magnifieeaee and regal pomp 
Ivfliis oonrty whieh fttr exeeeds any I hare beheld 
ifcewk ^re, bnt every thinr is on a vast and eolossal 
Mile) fcrsemhiiirg that of the enrpire itself. ^^The 
iftMe btffldings, eharohes, monasteries, and pnvatn 
piiaeao of the aobiiityy are of an immense size $ and 
stem as if desired for creatures of a superior height 
and dtmensimis to man ; ^ to a puny inseet shirer- 
iMPat the breeze 1*' 

The statae and pedestal which will soon be set up 
of Peter the Great are of the same enormous and gi- 
l^stic proportTonSy and may almost rank with the 
$phiaxes and the pyramids of Egyptian workman- 
Mip. At Moscow, I am told, this style is yet more 
cvatmoa, and more unirersal. The palace which 
the present empress has begun, is designed to be two 
or three BngHsh miles in circumference ; and in the 
aiean ttme they have erected a temporary one of 
hriek for her reception. The city itself is an im- 
mense aggregate of Tillages, and the Muscovite lords 
eonmnittfy go fifty or sixty versts, which are at leas^ 
l»rty of our miles, to make visits to each other. 
There is a sort of savage and barbarous grandeur in 
this taster, which never appears in the edifices and 
produeti^tts of Athenian sculpture or architecture. 
I know it may he said, that the difiference of extent 
and ^eatness hot ween the little republic of Attica, 
and the wide empire of Russia, may give rise tc^ a 
dHferent standard of beauty and elegance; but this 
is not suflicient to alter the original and invariable 
criterion of nature, which is the same in every coun- 
try- 
Petersburg is as yet only an immense outline, 
irldeh will require future empresses, and almost fu- 
tore a|;ea tocomplete. It stands at present on a pro- 



4igui«s extent of ground ; bat as the liootefl Ip ni%«q| 

rarts are not eontigaouff^ and great §paces are left a|i« 
uih, it is hard to aseertain its real Aize and magoii* 
tude. Devotion has not been wanting to add her ma||^ 
nifieenee, and to ereet places of worship in alinoi^' 
every part. Curiosity and novelty have carried mB 
Co all of them. The external architecture differs veij; 
little in any. The Greeks seem as fond of domes, ay* 
the Mahometans are of minarets in their ehorehe% 
They usually encircle one large with four smalle* 
cupolas, and eover them with copper gilt, whieh haf ! 
a fine effect to the eye, when the sun shines upoB il^ 
The ornaments within are costly and barbarous. A 
Mexican temple can hardily be more so. They sur- 
round a daubing of the Virgin and Jesus, with gol4 
or silver head-dresses, and sometimes complete habit^ 
and only leave exposed the fingers, whieh the mnl« 
titude very devoutly kiss. 1 he papas or pries^ 
are dressed in vestments which very much resemblir 
the Romish, and are geuerally composed of tissu^ 
and expensive silks. The manner in which they par- 
form the service rather reminds one of an incanta«» 
tion, than of a prayer offered to the Deity ; and thej 
repeat much of it so incredibly fast, that one ia 
tempted to suppose it impo^isible the auditory can 
understand one articulate word the priest utters, let 
their attention be ever so strong. 

In the church of the citadel repose the body of 
Peter I. and the successive sovereigns since his death^ 
i^hn are ranged in roffers, side by side, but have 
not any of them marble monuments erected to theii^ 
memories : nor is there any other motive to induce 
a traveller to enter this church, except the coneions- 
ness that he beholds the wood which contains the 
ashes of Peter, and that mingled sentiment of rever- 
ence and pleasure which the mind may experience 
from the contemplation l>f it. Only one monarch is 
excluded, as if unworthy to be entombed with his 
progenitors and predecessors in the throne of Ruasia. 
This is the late unhappy Peter III. wh0| after his 
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iiiilih, was eiposedt chring Mine lays !« tfte 
%i^ of Su Aleusiier Newftkoi, a few mike e«t of 
ti#ii, to eosTinee the people that he had aoi ealer' 
^'aay Twleaee^hot eoded hit Kfe natorally. He 
fliafterwardf privatelj interred there.-— ^ At I 
l^re meotiDDed hie name, I am led to make a few 
cenarks a« hie life and ekaraeter, Thanch nnder 
tke pretent reign it may lie imagined, that fbw per«> 
tent either dare or ehopte to tpeak their tentimenta 
freel J with retpeet to him, yet I am indoeed ta he^ 
fieve from miivertal tetlimonj, that he wat rerj mn 
worthy and unfit to reign, ana that whatever private 
cendemnation the erapretSt at hit wife, may midergat 
it was a mott talatary and reqoitite poliey for Rottia 
lo depote bim. He hronght to Petorthnrg all the 
ilUberal and pernieiottt pr^udieet of a German | he 
aaroifedhit open eonteaipt tor their religion, their 
mannere, their lawt : he was on the point of eom* 
meneing a war with 0enmark for the recovery of hie 
fioltteia dominiont, and would have begun hi« mareh 
aerott the immente traek of country whidi oeparatea 
tkete kingdomt, in a few dayt ; he had pertonally 
iH-treated and injuried hit wife, and alienated by hit 
imprudenee and follv every heart. The vigoar and 
tekrity with whieh the euiprett aeted in ejecting the 
revolution, eould only be exceeded by the jputiilanl- 
miij and meannett with which Peter retigaed the 
^wn. He wat himtelf, on the day whieh preceded 
Ait event, at (he paiaee of Oranienbaum, and totally 
mprepared for taeh a change^ of whieh he enter- 
teined no totpieion. She (^parted from Peterhofl^ 
where the then was, by a pottern door in the gardent^ 
very early in the morning, priitee OrloiT eoodoeting 
her in his coach, and reached Petertharg before her 
ab^nce wat known. She inttantly took pottettion 
of the palace without ditileulty or oppotition, and 
littting herself in an nntform at the head of the 
l^oards, marched towards Peterhoff. At soon at the 
tmperor received Uiit inteHigenee, he embarked im^ 
mediately fron^vQraaieiibajam, whkh iatitaate on the 
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HIM vMrniLs w u^nmnm TSJimtcN 

« Wre of the golf of Finlood, jo one of ihm mp^M 
joehU, to bopes to reaeh CroDBiadi,.wirieh is neorlj 
oppotitOi and ifl tlie fortress of wbieb be wouM boirf 
been seeore. Uere^ bowever, be was dis«^|Hiiii|ed» 
m% tbo eaipress bad already aQtiei|»oted bis loteiitioOf 
«Bd disfatebed two admirals^ wbo seeared it* Wbea 
bo eaoie soar the fortress^ they ordered bios to fceop 
eff« or tbey woaM siolt btm, aod at tbe same lino 
yoiDted tbe gOM for tbat purpose. Bmdes bis misf 
treso, tbe eoimtesB of VoronsoSl be bad a ^aasiber of 
woatea And attendantd in tbe ressd with biai. Ter^ 
rified with Ibe appearanee of opposition) 4bey knelt 
round bim, and rent the air with tbeir eries, to indoeo 
bim to reliaqioh his pitjrpose : effeetively be did so^ 
and yielding to bis own fears, and tbeir iniporiiiB|tie% 
be had aot tbe eoorage to attempt to land, but ro« 
tamed book to Oranienbaoai. It proved aflerwarjo 
tbat these gons were not loaded. The old ¥^iU 
Marecbal Coant Munieh,^ who bad been newly re- 
ealled from bis long exile in Hiberoi was with hm ^ 
this eritieal emergeaey, and gave bim tbe only ad« 
Tice wbiob eould possibly have saved bim. He iaf* 
plored him to go boldly and meet tbe empcesS) to 
ebarge tbe guards ou their allegiimee to obey bis or* 
ders as their soverei^, and offered to lose bis own 
life in bis defenee,/ refer bad not suifieient roagnaa* 
imity and greatness of miod, either to pereeive tbs 
l^aolote neeetsaty of this eouduet* or to embrace itiii«' 
stantly* On tbe eontary, eonsukiog cmly with hia 
terrors, be threw himself on the grooud before thf 
empresO) in the gardens of Oranieiibauah ooveriag 
bis face w^b both his bands, burst into all- the im-' 
potenee of tears^ and only implored in terms of ths^ 
most abjeet submissieOr that his life might be spared* 
and his paternal dominions a1 Holstein assigned hint* 
She commanded him to rise, and conducted him to the 
palaee of! Peterbolf,, where be signed a papery by 
which be resigned, all power into her hands* Mean 
while eoyered waggons were provided, which tp^k 
diflferent coaiby.tbi^ it might not bo known in wbieh^ 



intttt« deposed prhiee ; andtbis mlghtf fevolvtlMry 
i^Ueh transferred the greatest empire ev earth, wat 
dfi^etedin a Ibw hours, atmost withant any e<mfi« 
^•B sr uproar. The people aeevstomed to despot* 
to, and indifrereBt who was the rater, reviauied 
dteat a«d qatet spectators of it, the guards hetag 
te only aetors, and the whole a repetitbn of tha 
jNftteess Elizabetli's ieondnet some years hefore, whe» 
jtaig Ivan was deposed, and she seised the throne. 
-^■^ — lOirer the rest of this mournfnl story we aNist 
itkm a Ti^l. Stteh a prisoner, it ts natural to sup* 
1^, etoald not lon]g remain in that eoudttion. Ua 
theainth day eonseqoent to his seizure it was report* 
ke bad a disorder in his hoiPtets, and soon after hit 
tf^th was announeed. We know no more. Htotory^ 
itf seme fotnre age, may p(»siibly elucidate his end \ 
bvt in this eentory it is not likely tueh a storet will 
li^diyalged. 

Though I would* net, however indirectly, appear 
Ae auologist of crimes, yet justice requires I shouW 
^fy that it is oniversaity allowed the empress night 
ffead self-defence, if not even self^preterratiou, to 
jasttiy h^r eoudttct, as it is known that Peter had 
Aincerted atid would hare carried into execution tha 
iMist severe measures against her, if he had not beeit' 
jw^^iftited by so vigorous an >ittaek. If we add to 
tMs, the uniform tenor of her life and reign since that 
ieht, during which humanity and wisdom seems scarce 
ff^r to have forsaken her, candour will, perhaps, be* 
iadttced to pass av«r one spot, which sUiAe-policy 
lisadereil necessary, and which, from the moment it 
her resistance, became unavoidable. Wraxall. 

SECT. XXVIIL 

OF BREMEN. A. D. 1774* 

Tnts is a great city, a rich city, and a com- 
*"B5rcial one ; but I cannot say 1 think it very agreea- 
Ue'iOr that it contains much to gain a traveller's at- 
J^tion. Wa9 human lifb of tbe double limits naturer 
kas assigned to it, one should uot be tempted to visit 
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i»w ft to SMM diMdvmiitoMt sat btiftg prtvided wicL 
leUera of i»lroil«etiM| m I bad sot iatetded to liar« 
iMladed il i« Ite plu of ny to v. B^ di« help, li#«ev* 
tr, •' »y la«dlo0d, to wlMtegotd oneM Btoe«»itj Immi 
■tadt ma a dabtor, I b»r^ saa* aTerjr tbing daaarriiig 
attantioB bara^ mm! tball laava it Ibit aftenioM per* 
fiMtljr wall a«tMtad wUb a j tto j. Oaa of tbeae Imm 
appeared to me aa extraaMttaarfr^ and ia in itoelf» I 
i4»p««baad» ao vary aiafpilar, tbal If I bad nai bl^a 
SB aje^witnaaa afk, aa tosUoiaaj waald fcuve aaa^ 
Tiaaed me af Ui raality ; and if il was oai nf aneb a^ 
nalttre at to be naiTarsally examinady I sbfNrid A«r 
tbe wartd wanld danbt nj ▼eracity, 

I always apprabended (bat boflMui badiaa aUttf 
dealb, if intemd, ar expaaad to the air wilbant anf 
pfeparatiaa, to dislead mm framtba a^^toaka- of i^. 
wanld af neeessity eorrupt, baaameoffensiv^ mmit^f^ 
tiify. Tba art af embalming ia very aneiiaiitt aad 
was inveotod to preserve tbem from this lAevitobia 
eaasequeaee of deatb $ but tbat tbey may remAia aa*. 

fatri^ for oentories witbaat any sort of artifieial aid» 
bave seen so iaeontestibly proved sinee my arrivalf 
tbat I imiMpaa not tba sbadow of donbt oaa romaia 
aboatit. ._ 

Vfidor tbe oatHedral ebareb iaa. vau^ed ap#f^ 
nmntf sopported on pilbrs ; it is near siKt^ paees: 
lopgy and half as many broad. - The lighiuAdalr aro 
etmstaally admitted into it by three .windows, f hough 
it is several feet beneaih tbe level of the groasa* 
}iereiure five large oak coffers^ rather (hiui ooffini^ 
eaeh Gontaiaing a corpse. 1 examined them several*. 
)y for near two hours. The most eurious and per* 
feet h that of a womaB. Tradition ^ays she was aa 
English eountess, wlio dying here at Bi^men^ order-, 
ed her body to be placed in (his vault uninterred^ in 
the apppebenoion that her relations woitJd caasa It 
to be brought over to her native country. Tbey say it 
has laiti here tdO years., Thongh the maoeular skia 
is totally dried 4^ eyery part, yet so iittla aro tba 
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m^n oertMtt tlm«*tliai ^lie was yong, 9m4 even 
teMtlfiil. It H m MMkU eowiteMMe, fMmd in iU 
Mstonr. The ei»<lil«ge of the nete and the neetrib 
hirenn^eri^seBeeJtcmtien. Her teeth are all -firat 
ie.thie eaeketey hnl the lips are drawn wmmf twrnm 
Iter them. Theeheeke are ehmnk i% bat yet leee 
Hhiii I ever remember te have teen in embalnmd'haih* 
iet. The bair of her head is at thk 4ime mere than 
eighteen malies long, very tbtek, and eo ftftl^ that I 
heaved tke eMpee eat of the eeflfor by it. The eeler 
k a i%ht hMway and as: fresh and glossy^ as that 
•fa li¥iti|^ fiersen* That thas lady was of higkraak 
Mea» evident, from the extreme Eneness ef the linen 
wbSeh eavars ker hedy $ bet 1 bare In vain endeaver- 
td to proeare any l^hts into her history, her title/ 
s* atiy a tfc a r partiBnlars, though I have taken no lit* 
He fimu fbrr that pnrpese. The laadbrd of tke innr 
who was ws^ me, said he remembered* it for forty 
years past, during whjeh time there mnot the leas^ 
ptreeplible ailer atien fn it. 

>'la another eoffer ts-thebedy ef a wericman, who ie 
asfd ta hare tambled olT the ehorsh, and was kiikd 
^4he fall. His features eviitse this mnst foreibty. 
Extreme ^ony is marked in themi His month is 
vide* open, and his eyelids the- same; < The eyes are 
' dried up»- His breast is nnaataraliy distended, and" 
bk whale fk'ame betrays a: violent death* 

A little ehild who died efii the smali-pex is- still 
sMre femarkablet Themarks of the pustules, wbie b 
^ve broken the skin en his hands ana head^ are v«- 
ly^eeri^le $ and one should suppose that a body 
whinh^4ied.o£ sneb a distemper, must eontain in a 
bigh- Aegree: the soeds 6i. putrefaction. 

The olker two eorpses are net less ettraordinsrv. 
Therearein this vault, likewise, turkeys, hawks, 
weasels, and ether aninfals,whiefa have been h ting up 
here ; eome, time immeaiorial, some very lately, and 
^ in the mo^ eomplete preservation i the skin, bHh, 
MMri^ an«nttallered. Tha eaase tfHkto pbstaenH 
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€»•» is,>AMAlle0t« the ifjntm «f» tta flMe 
they ate laid* It it ia iraia !• iMk far any otiHHE. 
TMBiavittrattailaaot|Mraul.tk«laayfireali boMa 
ke liMa^ bara^ mmI tkera is aa atlier mMmnvm^m 
abaaibar wUah hat tha Muae pra|Kirt j. It ivanM; 
iMva mada aa axatllaat a wraalo twa ar thfaa aaattf'' 
rim a^v ia ptapit iMiadai bi^ aaw naokfail 4tfa 
grawB iM wiM. 
Thk ait J it atkhratedJbr tt» aM hodb The i ' 



k all hrao^t fraai the baakii af the iUma by haidi 
aarria§e» mm dapatitad^ ia tbe aabt^ aellara. *naae- 
ara wmdraatly eafaoiaaif ratnuiff.btataitli tha Tava# 
Hanta aad Hiebanga 9 but are aat aampaaaUa^ia 
aii^iSteaaa ta Iboet I bare taaiB at Oefftaa ia Pavl* 
aj^alf belaDBiag la tha Marqais ie Pambal, mt ihaee 
ef Gatietanfia at the Gape of Good Hape. Tbera H. 
aaa pariieahir ronm^ ealtod the Rate, where they 
keep wine, at. tbey tay, af i7a yaart aM) wni Hr 
wbiah tjiey atk tatren daliart«ar iweaty4lveiJillli^Bt 
a battle ; bat it it not fit at tkit tiaia to driak* 

Breaiea ttandt apoa the river Weaeh Yettelt. of 
bardta lie twelTaar fifteea mtlet belaw tha eityiibare' 
liot bei Bg tatteleal depth of water higher ap. i^ eat* 
taint 40^000 iahaMl*ntt» it it a free eity, an^r the 
proteetiaa of the eaipifpe^ and ttylet itteHT a repabMe, 
all the flMaey tf raek biM^* The kiag <f Eiqdaady as 
tlat^or of Uaae^i*^ ba% kowever^ tome iaipoytaiit 
rishts within the plaee | %ad not aniy the eathedial 
bnaagtta hiBi)t..bat a eoaaiderabfte. aombar dT batld- 
i^gt, pablie aad private* Ha pottettca, ^beia«e, 
atpeeietoftapreaiejiidieatofial power, aa, tbae|^ 
the oMtgittrtttet ti^a c^iga^naae af aH erimeradlkiii. 
the ti^rritary of Bremm, hit delegate ar bailiff anvt 
pKoaaaaae tealeaee. Thef|»rtifi«ttiattt, tbaagh kept 
in wttyi iptod arder, are of aa ea at c^a i e iee ar a^eagia. 
The tlraagMt arai^. ia tke field it e^-er aMU^r ; aid 
daring the latt waac, FrmMkarfiagtiriiwaraaller- 
nataiy reaeivad Mita^ the plaea^tu tkey a|^peared^- 
Cera it. 

Mf the aiMicipaiMWr dl.Ike raaa af Akmhm. 
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ng ^6r« ; or *t l«a«t Ikere itco Mgli a ^utj laid oi» 
tMir ptimmi, Aat a »«■ oMy rtnaiii Imt^ aeeatirrj, 
laappaMyaadliiMBeaontf, It aanNMiliag to no lets 
lian a ia^tt adaf. This exelfiMn hat given rfte 
lo« aaveattie teaiarlB a« tiw iahabilwile tfiemtcflvfa, 
vliial^ trfcedierjast or Boi, I am va jadge. HamlMH^ 
kat adopted a contrary poliej, aad adaiitt iadieetiia*^ 
loateiir llieie |Keapla^ with BumpcMi natioM. In a 
lacratiTa vtair I kaiew net whiah may be the witeet 
anHtare, bat eertaiai(^ the latter b the aMtt geaereat, 

• and hraatlMt a §feater philaalhrof hy» If erery iN>r-« 
armMeal barred itt gates to these wanderers of Pal- 
ealine,.idrea!dy labiraring under the earse ef disper- 
ttott, witkoat leaders, without nelitieal stoength,. 
where miiftt they fly for asylnm ? Their eharaetery to 
ha sore, at a nation is not mneh in their faToufy aad"^ 
I am not at all sarprised at their aneient passion for 
idalatry^ sineotheve arefew of thenh I imagine, at 
this time, who wan Id not bow dawn before a golden 
ealf set vp in London or Amsterdam, with as maeh 
dnaetion a» their aneeistoni did heisre that in Hereb. 
The prineiple, indeed, might be semewitat diffifrrent, 
Ihotigh it hae always seemed to me, as if the tntriu- 
sie vaine of the first ealf eonetitated the most adf»ra« 
able part of his^dirinity in the opinon of his worship-. 
pm*s $ else why did not Aaron ntak» blm of brass at 
•aee? 

i^itas and Merenry are the chief deities yeiwra* 
led' in this eity, and Ulie the senate in Tihtl'insVtioie, 
they will net admit thegodeef sIrangefB. Pfeasnre 
wader every sihape, ef danee, of comedy, ef masqae, 
eemns peeuiiarly hateM. She ha«, indeed, lately 

* stale iny as my iaadiefd tells nmt, ence a meath dar- 
109 the wiatser^ ia the fsrm of a eeneert, te the ne^ 
little tenrar ef the bargtimaeteesy. who have endeav- 
emnstf te presmriie tiiie. uapmeedeaied refinement.. 
The meet pelfte maaaer at s|ic«di«g aa evening 
fcaewn for seTeraleentnriee past in Bremen, has been 
tlM ef meeting in wmsJ^ hewea aheatctweaty feet long 
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and fix WMle, in 1ii€ pablfe eeller, Wkire ihey ( 
li*ek uoder a eloud of soioke raised from ihtir owbv 
pipes. One iiiaj swear these art the genitine de- . 
aendanis of the aneieat Saxons, who imagined the^ 
joys of hearen to consist in drinking ale oat of the r 
sknits of their enemies ! Women, the onlj vonial ab»: 
jeecs of idolatry, seem not here to hold any rank in 
society, or to form the connecting charm which hioihi 
the jarring principles of human natnre together. 
Man, solitary man, meets in elnhs and coilipanies,t» . 
doze, to drink, a«d to dispute* The rery idea is odi» . 
Oitts and disgusting. Wrjucall. . 

SECT. XXIX. 

•ONVBHSATION AT COURTRAY IN TLANDC^S, WITH ' 
AN IMPATIENT PASSENGER FOR THE DEPARTVRfi 
OF A DILIGENCE. 

While I was changing horses, I was pecnltarlj « 
stricken with the singular impatience of a passenger 
for the departure of the diligence. 1 ohserTed him to 
intreat his companions, with a gentleness and elegants 
courtesy, to hasten thesame ; then he flew to the land-^ 
]4ird, to give his commands to the driver, then to the 
driver himself, then to the stable to see if the horses 
were iiamessed ; then to the gate-way, biting his 
nails^ and walking backwards and forwards, much 
agitated. His countenance was urgently thoughtful ;. 
his eompleiton livid ; his eyes sunk into his beadv 
and over- arched with a large circular and black browf 
his look altogether seemed hagged through fatigue, 
and an inward dejection which preyed upon him. I 
judged him to he about five and thirty years of age. 
He was genteel ; above the common in his manner, 
hut very negligently ^tired. In short, his appear* 
aaee touched me home, and awakened my curiosity* 

Mon Dieul cried the Flemish Whip, that there 
was a little more patience in the world. — ^It wodd' 
be a six sons out of your pocket, if there was, h 
thought within myself^ for 1 obserYed the inupjaikisti 
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MB^tieaee h%j9mk M bMUi4a. He wm akiMt nad 

vilh 4ui^|iMBteent | for at the diU^iMe wm pro- 

I Mring to «*i off, a fennle pooscoger wat ooibrtiiDate* 

I fj flmoiM, ¥fhmf having some buftiaeM in the tows, 

I absotttcfii henolf till the oauai tioio of ito departure^ 

f aai MV tbo driver doolared that H waa impoetiblo 

to let off before the eloeh •imdc a eertain hoar, the 

fttaiMi two br its departure, aaleM Madame arrired* 

My baroiiehe was, at this mtant drawing op to tho 

door $ and ae eurioaitj wao fernenting just at strong 

in me as impatienee in the passenger, 1 offisrod hiaf 

a seat in it ; /Bonelndtng Ghent was his neit station* 

There was a polite gratitude in the manner with 

whioh he aeeonpaniod his simple thanks ; and ha 

flew lUcoan arrow to the diligence, snatehing out of 

it a omall ralise. We aneeoded onr Yohtele, and tt 

moved io'time to the impetuosity of my eompanion''s 

wishes. A cloud of melaoeholy soon overshadowed 

hie easotttenanbe ; his eyes were immoveaUy iSxed, 

and thought seemed busy within him. This torpef 

eoatinnedupoa him the greatest part of our stage to 

Ghent $ eieepting, that aew and then, it was brofceii 

hy ^ I^W po^e expres^oQs, to fi^iivisee me^ of th|^ 

grea4nesi^ of hia obligations. * 

I eonld tiot avoid puejsliijig my brain about tha 
chvAOter of this man ; turning in my bead over end 
over, the mptives that, eeuld possibly ferment suek 
great impatienee to arrive at the end of his journey* 
. There was eduoatien in bis |ook| which made me 
stress him with, 

** Aurwn per mediog ire satellites 
** Et pemimpere amat faxa potentios 
•■Ictu fiilmineo—— «- 

Batyonr preseat had not the power to pfocure the 
departure of the diligenoe. Horaee is eertainly 
f^^fa^ anaworsd my aonfpatton $ the bribe wasronly 
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coDQuered the driver's scrupies ftbtmt tbe Iftdj : itrnx 
would hay* driven off wiihout iMsr. But wheit aia&M 
k in haste, I replied, he should not travel in a Fleaft«fi! 
ish diligenee. But this, say» my ecunpanion, is tbe^ 
•uly eonvenienee, when our bad fortune will not per- 
mit us to purchase a more expeditioas one. Pour 
moi les deaiers me manqae ; I am as poor as & 
chureh mouse, and this is another reason for my 
wishing to be at the end of my journey $ where, Ood 
be thanked I I should have— -Yes, says my straa^r^^ 
making a refleetive pause, and repeating the worda^. 
^ 1 should have some of this worlds trifles. "—-Hei^r 
be turned up his eyes with a groan, shrugged up lii*^ 
shoulder, and pressed his hands on his fcnees .t 

And why that piteous, miserable look ?— thy honte^ 
and this world's comforts too !*^yet this drew forU^: 

— •* A sigh so hideous and profound, 

•* That it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

•• And end Ins being. 

It »s Hn^ue, T thought, that of aU tbe Frenehiiieii- 
I ever met with in my life, thenataralcharaeler-e^ 
the nation should prevail so little in ii|y lellow^ra-r^ 
eller I barring the shrug oftho sbsoulder, and ih» 
wan meagre eountenanee, there was nothing litallie 
in him. The French, even in tbe most awful peti-^ 
ods of their distress, discover certain intervals, in 
which the traits. of their native ebeerfuln^s areeoa-*. 
spicuous ; but the spirit of my companion seemed eiH^ 
▼eloped in an endless gloom. 

The subjects we conversed on were not macb di« 
Tcrsified, and rather confined to the classiea. H€^ 
teemed well read, and bis remarks were tinctured 
with judgment. ' In the course of that natural and 
innocent vanitv, of displaying our little store ef 
learnine, I could not suppress the effect which tlie 
eighth Ode of Horace had upon me, which my eom* 
panion repeated with no small degree of enei^y*^ Ha< 
t^id it wa4 bi» C^vourite O^e, wliea h^n^^m^ im 



kre* II waa like the pretasiv of aneient drama (o 
■e, wlwre the sobjeet of the pieee lieeaine entertain- 
iig. It smpended for some time oar eonversatioo, 
MM proved a most pbwerfol advocate for t6e romaa- 
t»feeling« I was broodiag upon.— -Ay e, sajs I»— — , 

^Cur neque n^tsni > * 

^ Inter aequales equitet. Gallic* nec lupatif 
*• Temperet ore IneiuB r 

•^ A» I live, this is a person above the common rank 
if people ; whom love, at a partieolar period of his 
life, bas eraellj foreed into some affeeting adventure; 
Sftd, perhaps, driven by the fkeinating charms of a 
iiydia, into a desperate path of fortune. He is cer^ 
tainlf ^ tout autre homme" than his appearance an- 
Bstfnees. Bo, while I was finishing my pedantrj 
witbv 

Quidlatet, utmarlnse 

FiUumdicunt Thetidis sub lachrymosa Trojc 

Fiinera, ne virilis 

Cultus in cxdem & Lyciaa proriperet cater vas ? 
• 
mi positively settled in my mind, that this was acta* 
^h the true ease, I found the barouche eifterinic 

There are ever eircnmstanees to disappoint the 
«wbe8 of thooe, who have the world to run throagh, 
whieh, by thebye^s something like ( ravelling through 
this pari of Flanders, where we find post-horses 
heavy and slow ; and, in my opinion, every thing 
cheerless and comfortless in the inns ; grass growing 
ia the eeittre of toWns ; and alt the arts and sciences 
uaenltivaied, as their streets are ne^^ieeted by the in- 
dostriona footsteps of men. I was flattering myself, 
^th learning the historic feats of my dejected com* 
panioBi when 1 found myself, on my arrival at 
uhent, ready to be robbed^of this << bon bouehe" for 
toy eoriosity. As for myself. I can scarcely recon- 
cile these mortirieations, about which nine tenths of 
the wwM ^a'M^ care a Oermaa kruytzer. 

DovotAs. 



§ECT. XXX. 

A BXAMOK TO f NGLltB TRATELLSRS. 

Whxji yonr equipam arrive in a town, on the 
Continent, the raseals of tradet-peeple, and mueh 
greater knaves of inn-keepers, are laying nlans to 
plander yon ; and troops of Ikmislied wretebea, de- 
Toted to any office that travellers think proper to 
employ them, like sUrved TyroUan wolves prowIin|; 
for rapine, surround yon on every side ; fortliey e«»- 
oeive your riches to be immeiise, and your ostenta- 
tious extravagance still more excessive. They £r$t 
flatter you on the known liberality of your eharaelar 
as an Englishman, and then they prescribe ia the 
most servile manner to all your absurd ridieulous 
caprices. The police and shopkeepers have in pay 
their lay-laques, who surround your hotels ; the 
former to learo your history, perhaps, from yoat 
Eiielish valet, who probably may smatter just enough 
of the language to perplex yon on all occasions ; and 
the latter to coxen you in their ^cm^i^cs^ where yoa 
pay cent, per cent, more than the natives. 

The inhabitants of distinction invito you into ^eir 
circles to filch yon at their card parties. A pert co- 
quet, of some beauty and fashion, shams an intrigue 
with you, to wheedle you to lose your money at pi- 
quet ; who, w hile vou are racking your imaginalioa 
to tell her some dull story, and to play off«ome piece 
•of gallant witticism, is counting her game, and vnM 
the mask of ^* nonchalant badinage,*' studying to 
oapof you. You ttntkr your purses to he drtfmei 
with a rrace, in hopes of acquiring the name of Mad^ 
ameV bion aime ; while the lady smiles at your bad 
imitation of foreign intrigue, and si^remefy ridtteai^ 
your English /lufatse. 

Men, who have been trained fh>m their earilest ii»- , 
fkney, nndw the hand of a frieoov, to wear tteirhagt? 
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Boliiaires, and broeadM, with mas^animoos dignity, 
kiok eontemptuoQslj on your affected ease in the ma- 
fioearres of jour anoff-boxes, and your awkward ear* 
riage in sportins yonr persons. 

Do not, thereioFe, my dear eonntrymen, when yon 
travel for improvement, and when you should travel 
as respectable representatives of a body of people, 
Irhp as long as ever eivil society has been known to 
iourish, have been eourted and esteemed, do not at* 
t^mpt to imitate any other nation than your own. 
Ye have virtues aud refinements among yourselves, 
atiffieient to render yon eompletely amiable as men ; 
and understanding to put you on equality with the 
nasi enlightened of mankind. In short, ye have tal- 
ents Within yourselves, when properly exerted, which 
command the esteem of all the world. Let the end 
then of your visits among foreigners be, to enhance 
the blessings of your own country ; to glean that spe* 
ties of iaformatiott, which may feaeh yon how to 
prize the comforts ye possess at home ; and by learn* 
iug the distinct qualities of men, to secure to your* 
selves private happiness, that may last you all your 
lives; to bring back with you the laws of different 
empires^ polities to serve yoUr kiiigiu a national ex- 
igency ; improvement in the arts to benefit jrour coon* 
trymen; and an universal benevolence to carry yon 
through life without rubs to yourselves, and with 
happiness to those who have any commerce with you. 

suffer not the light character of Frenchmen, the 
absurd hauteur of the German Baron of the sixteenth 
generation, or the vairi-giorious insolence of a roman- 
tic Italian, to brand you with ridicule. If you per- 
ceive virtues in either^ that will mend yottr hearts, or 
be of national benefit in the application of them to 
your country at large, treasure them in your memory. 
But leave their vices where they were at first engen- 
dered, to secure to you rhat ascendancy yon have al- 
ways had over them ; for, by these exotic acquisi- 
tions^ you return home with a poison more fatally ad- 
ministered, than by the hands of your enemies, and 
vol.. I. M 
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ivkich) in taeeeediiig eommotioos with yeur neigh- 
bours, will be a remote conquest, which you have 
drawn upon yourselTes. Show yourselres therefore 
liberal, but avoid the character of tnagnificent fools, 
whose greatness is only ma^iifest in the superior fac- 
ulty of squandering riches, more profusely than the 
naliTCS you are associating with. 

I have seen you laughed at, and my heart has bled 
for you. I have seen, when your backs have been 
turned, an insolent foreigner speak wjlb contempt of 
Tou, who has flattered you with a most e^regioiiii 
irony of praise before your faee^. Assert your so- 
lidity of character, and even your deficiencies in the 
agremens, with an Englishman's dignity. Consider 
your characteristic qualities in a ph}sical seuf^e ; 
balance them against those of the foreigner ; and, be- 
lieve me, that your natural character, joined with 
your early and substantial education, will make you 
ever respected. But suffer not your fame, to be tar- 
nished with the affected imitation of foreign buffoone- 
ry, and the folly of boasted extra^^agance. 

Douglas. 

SECT. XXXI. 

or THE CITY OF CANTON, IH CHINA. 

The city of Canton is situate upon the east stde 
of the large river Ta, from the mouth of which it 
lies about fifly miles. It is defended towards the wa- 
ter by two high walls, and two strong water castles 
built in the middle of the river Ta. 

Canton is the greatest port in China, and the only 
one frequented by Europeans. The city wall is 
about five miles in circumference, with pleasant 
walks aroiintl it. On the east side ia a large ditch 
close to the wmII, 

From the tops of some adjacent hills, on which 
fori a are built, you have a fine prospect of the cotiu* 
try. It is beaulifullv interiipersed wi(b mounlainar 
iittls hills and valleys, all green 5 and these agaia 
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lieataBlly diversified with small towns, Tillaf^s, 
ligfa towers, temples, the seats of Mandarines and 
other great men, whieh are watered with delightful 
lakes, eaoals, and small branches from the river Ta, 
on which are numberless boats and jonks sailing dif- 
ferent ways through the most fertile places of tho 
eeuntrj. 

The eitjr is entered by seven iron gates, and with- 
inside of eaeh there is a guard-house* No Europe- 
an k allowed to enter these, if knnwn ; I have my- 
self been frequently expelled, after I had been a good 
way within the oity, when they diseovered that 1 was 
a stranger. The soldiers, who keep guard, are arm- 
med with spears, darts, swords, mateh-luek guns, but 
most of them with bows and arrows, whieh they still 
esteem more than any other warlike weapon. 

The streets are very straight, but generally nar- 
row, and paved with flag atones. 

There are many pretty buildings in the eity, great 
numbers of triumphal arches, and temples well stock- 
ed with images. 

The streets of Canton are so crowded, that it is 
diffiealt to wftlk in them ; yet yon will seldom see 
a woman of any fsahion, unless by chance, when com- 
ing out of their chairs. And, were it not that eori- 
Qsltj in the Chinese laddies make them sometimes 
peep at us, we should never get a glance at them. 

Thoogh there art no magnificent houses in Canton, 
most of them being built only one, and none more 
than two stories, yet they take np a large extent of 
ground, many of them' having square courts within 
their walls. ' 

They have all such a regard to privacy, that no 
windows are made towards the streets, bnt in shops 
and places of public business. None of their win- 
dows look towards those of their neighbours. With- 
in the gate or entry of each house, a screen is placed, 
to prevent strangers from looking in upon the open- 
ing of the gate ; and you enter the house either on 
the right or left side of the middle screen, were there 
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are little alleys to the right and left, from ^henee 
jou past into the several eourtSi whieh are walled on 
all sMles. 

Their entertainments are held in a sort of hall at 
the entrance of their houses, whieh have no other 
ornament, besides a single order of painted eolamns 
whieh support the builoine. The roofs are open to 
the tiles, without any ceiling. In these they use no 
looking-^laMes, hangings, or fine ehairs ; and their 
heds, whieh are the prineipal ornaments of their 
house, are seldom seen by strangers, who are aot per- 
mitted to go farther than the first great hall. The 
Chinese, who keep shops, were less reserved, and 
would frequently inyile us to their houses with great 
freedom, as they observed it would be agreeable to 
us. 

The furniture of the best houses is cabinets, tableg, 
painted screens, china, pictures, and pieces of nhite 
taffety upon the walls, upon which are written in Chi- 
nese characters, religious and moral ientenees. 

They have no chimneys ; but in their stead, they 
place a shallow iron pot filled with eharcoal, in the 
middle of the room, in winter, which is ready to suf- 
foeate people who are not accustomed to it. They 
have a copper built in brick-work in their kitchen 
for boiling, much about the height of our English 
stoves. 

The insides of their hoases are never wainscoted 
nor painted, but are covered with thin paper. 

The windows are made of cane or rattan. In win- 
ter they cut oyster-shells into diamond shapes, and 
set them in wooden frames, which afford them a very 
dull light. 

The shops of those that deal in silk are very neat, 
make a fine show, and are all in one plaee ; for 
tradesmen, or dealers in one kind of goods, herd to- 
gether in the same street. For this reason, you may 
hear the English sailors talking of the streets of 
Canton, as if they were speaking of London, or some 
other English city* The street where the china 
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%h0f» %re9 th%j aall China-row | tke strett where 
clethes are sold, they eall Monmouth-ttreet | that 
sarrow street where mea's capsi shoesy &e. are solil, 
is well known by the name of Mandartae Cap-alley; 
and a narrow passage elose by the eity-walK where 
lapidary and glass-work are sold, is ealled Stone- 
eotters alley ; and so of many ethers* The shops 
have eottntera, drawers, and divisioos, mueh like ear 
own ; and there are few of the merehants bat hare 
a person who ean speak broken English or Porta- 
gnese. So that Freneh, Duteh, and Danes, are 
obliged to speak either the one or the other when 
they traffic with them. 

There are great numbers of market-places for fish, 
flesh, poultry, garden herbs, and all provisions. Eve* 
ry thing is sold cheap. Fishmongers keep their fish- 
es in cisterns alive. Carp, and all otli^r fish are 
he^e in plenty, but have a muddy taste. I have seen 
the fishermen take great numbers of different fishes 
19 the ditch oj» the east side of the city-wall, where 
a oiultitude of small boats or sampans are eontinu* 
ally plying^ The ditch goes i|aite round the city, 
jLud some small canals run into it ; and as it has a 
connection with the river Ta, it is of great advantage 
to the city. * 

I was very much surprised at first, to see dogs, eats, 
rats, frogs, &e. in the market-places for sale. But I 
aoon found that they made no scruple of eating any 
•Oft of meat, and have as good an appetite for that 
wfaieh died in a ditch, as that which was killed by a 
buteher. 

The dogs and eats, which they generally brought 
alive in baskets, were for the most part young and 
fat, and kept very clean. 

The rats^ some of which are of a monstrous siae^ 
were very fat, and commonly hung up with the skin 
npan them, on nails at the posts of the market place. 

Frogs, which are th^ greatest dainty here, are sold 
rery dear f hey are black and loathsome to an Eu* 
9opeaa eye 3 but the Chinese say they hava a very 
u2 
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fine taite. The rats, tbey say, eat well ; uid tntke 
broth hais been in reputation there, long before it wao^ 
known to u$. The frogs are strung u|iod a rod lA tke 
■ame manner as we do fith in J^^ngland. 

In parsing through laine of their fttreetSy I haTO 
almost been suflTocaletl by 1 he steneh of the hoates 
on eaeh aide ; and particularly a street about a mile 
above the En gits h faetory, where there was nothinc 
but eooki^ shops. They httd Jarge bogs roaatea 
whole, and numbers of dogi, cats^ and rats, on the 
•pit, and the eeoks themselves, with their utensifi, 
had saeh a dirty appearanee, that the si^^t aad 
smell mi^ht almost satisfy even the keenest fiarbpe- 
an appetite. They send about their vietaals for sale* 
with eowleys or porters. 

The eommon people eat four times a day ; and are 
Mieh ffluttona, that, if they are ever so mueh engag- 
ed in ottsinessy they will hastily leave it, and run to 
▼ietuals at the usual hour. I have seen one Chinese 
fellow eat six pint basons of rice at one meal. Rieo 
thev eat greedily, and eram it down with their ehop- 
•ticks ; wbteh would probably ohoak them, if they 
did not wash it down every now and then with a eop 
of Shamshoe standing by them. 

In the streets of Canton, we often meet with blind 
beggars, of both sexes, a disease whieh some imagine 
is ibe oonseqoenee of their living so much on nee ; 
hut I rather tbink it vmlj be oeeasioned by the hot 
winds that blow here at eertain seasons. They are 
indeed miserable ofcjeets, and eommonly go naked, 
eaeepting a trouser or cloth over their middle. They 
fo sometimes in companies, and are sure to plague 
and follow the Europeans $ because from one of 
them they will get more at one time, than from a doas^ 
en of their own countrymen. The Chinese are very 
aneharitable. 1 never saw them give money to a 
beggar ; but they generally put them off with a small 
handful of rice. 

Asit is natural for Europeans to let slip no opportiH 
mitj of seeuig the fair sex, and as the women there are 
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lof I M T«iy iiriratey thai many af «i haye made sev* 
eral Tojaget tkitlier, withoal having leen a woman 
abdTe the lowest rank, we were new and then inda- 
eed, on proper eeeasiont, to pry into the most retired 
and onfreooented placet, where we imagined the fe* 
malee might be lees apon their nard, as Ibw Bnro* 
peans west thereaboats ta distnrb them& In these 
rambles, ear enriosttjr was seldom disappointed. 
Sometimes we wonld pop in opon a pareel of young 
boys and ^rls, attended by their nurses, who were 
all so affrighted at the sight of Fanqnar, as they 
sailed ns, that they wonld seream aloud, ron into 
their hoases, and, by the noise, alarm the * whole 
street. As 1 have obsenred already, that they have 
no windows to the street, and hare a sereen of split 
eane before the door of eaeh honse, we eoald not see 
them, thongh they eould easily see ns through that 
lattiee : we eoald only very indistinetly pereeiva 
theas peeping at ns, and, pointing to os wilhin-side 
the sereen. 

Now and then, on turning a eomer, or enterii^ a 
jNTirate street, all of a sudden we Iband ourselves in 
the midst of a eompany of young ladies eonversing 
or playing together ; whieh immediately set them 
all ft sereaming, and made them ron for shelter into 
their several apartments. 

These aecidental opportonities made ns very hap- 
py I for we frequently saw some eharroing efeatoresy 
sttrpasstng'all deseription, and whose beauty, it would 
appear, most Baropeans who have been here, are en- 
tirely ignoranlrof. Indeed we eould only be happy 
itt the glanee of one or two soeh in a street ; for the 
sereaming of one saught without doors, immediately 
alarmed the rest of the ladies, and baffled our curios- 
ity. 

Sometimes, indeed, we met them at a eonsiderable 
distanee from their hoases ^ and, as their feet are so 
little that they eannot walk or ran, but rather trip or 
hobble aldng, and are often obliged to asnst them* 
srirea hy lajing held ^the waU as they move alongi 
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this gare us an o|»portii9ity of gfizing.iipoa them at* 
tentively, on these occastoos. Tbejr seemed so af* 
frighted, anci walked so awkwarcllyt that we were 
glad to retire, lest we should have made thenp stom* 
hie and falK fqr which we should eertainlj have beei 
hamboo'd* 

The complexion of the ladies is exeeediagly fair, 
their hair of the finest black, dressed up with gold 
and silver bodkins, adorned with flowers. Their 
shape is exquisitely fine, and their dresses the most 
becoming, natural^ easy, and splendid, of any I ever 
saw. 

It is reckoned, that there are in the city and sub- 
urbs of Canton 1,200.000 people ; and you will scarce 
find a day in tho whole year, but there are ^000 tra- 
cing vessels lying before the city. 

The temples and places of publie worship are the 
most magnificent buildiiigs in Canton. They are 
i;>ell filled with images. The people pay profound 
adoration to them, by falling down on their knees be- 
fore them, wringinff their hands, and beating their 
foreheads against tjfie ground. These temptes are 
decorated with a gre^t number of artificial fiowers, 
cmbrodiered hangings, curtains and fringes. One of 
them, sitoated iu the skirt of the north-east side of 
the suburbs, makes a splendid appearance^ It if 
four stories high, has a fine cupola, with many out- 
houses and galleries. The lower part of it is built 
with fine hewn ston^, hut the upper part is all of 
timber. We went first iqto the lower halL where 
we saw images of all sizes, of different dignities, an4 
finely gilded, and kept exceediqgly cleaji by the 
priests. The lesser images were placed in cornen 
jof the wall, ancj one qf a larger siye in the middle of 
the hall. This large god, who is placed in the cea- 
tre, sits in a lazy posture, almost naked, and leaning 
on a large cushion, lie is ten times larger than an 
ordinary man, very corpulent, of a merry countenance; 
and gilt all over. We w ere next conducted up Stairs, 
where we ^aw a great many images of men and M^or 
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Aen, who )iail been deified for their brave and yirta- 
oas actions. 

Though Canton is bot twenty-four degrees firom 
the equator, avd is scorching hot in summer, jet, a- 
bout the months of December and January, it is sub- 
ject to high winds and Tery heavy rains. The sud- 
den alteration which the climate then undergoes, it 
Tery surprising. At this time the people of China 
take to their winter dress, which is lined with furs, 
sr quilted cotton. Instead of wearing fans, which 
are used by men, women, and children, in hot wea- 
ther, they hold a live quail in their hands to keep 
them warm, and have the long sleeves of their gowns 
drawn down to cover their hands. Thus eauipped^ 
tbey walk so stiff, and shrug up their shoulders so 
otttch, that one would thiuk that they were freezing 
to death. 

The river Ta at Canton is somewhat broader thai 
the Thames at London. But the crowds of small 
vessels that pJy the Ta, are vastly more numerous^ 
For the spaee of four or &ve miles opposite tho city 
of Canton, yon have an extensive wooden town m 
large vessels and boats stowed so closely, that there 
U scarcely room for a large boat to pass. They are 
cenerally drawn up in ranks, with a narrow passage 
left for vessels to pass and repass. S9me of them 
are large vessels of eight or nine hundred tons bur- 
den, called jonks, with which they perform their for- 
eign voyages. Here are also an incredible number 
•fsmall boats, in which poor families live all their 
life long, without ever putting a foot on shore. In 
these they keep dogs, eats, hogs, geese, and other 
domestie animals, both for subsistence and sale* 
There is nothing similar to this in Europe ; for the 
J>eople in this country are so exceedingly numerous, 
that vast numbers of families are obliged to betake 
themselves to boats on the river, for want of room, 
•r the means of subsistence on land, where almost 
every habitable spot is occupied. These boats are 
very eonveniently built, with arehed eofsr^ and tilts 
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made of solid weod, or bamboo or t ajon^Ieaves, to 
high that the people ean walk upright under them. 
They nanage them vexy nimbly, hare a sen! ling oar 
at tho stern* with which they mak^ them go ^urprit* 
iiigly fast ; and I have often been amazed toaee witk 
what eaae and safety they paK9 one another. 

Chinese T&atki.i.£&» 

SECT. XXXIl 

OF TR£ POLICY AND GOVERNMENT OF CHINA. 

Amongst the seTeral models and plans of ^overn^ 
vents which the ancients framed, we shall perhaps 
aieet with none so perfect and exact as is that of the 
Chinese monarehy.- The ancient lawgivers of this 
Dotent empire formed it in their days very little dif« 
lerent from what it is in ours. Other states, accord* 
teg to the eommon fate of the things of this world, 
Are sensible of the weakness of iufanoy ; are bora 
mshapea and imperfect ; and, like men, they owe 
their pei^etion and maturity to time. China seems 
more exempted from the common laws of nature ; 
and, as though the Supreme Being himself had found!- 
•d their empire, the plan of their government was 
not a whit lej?s perfect in its cradle, than it is now 
after the experience and trial of four thousand years. 

Dirring all which time, the Chinese had never &« 
much as heard of ihe name of a Republic ^ and when 
lately, on the arrival of the Holanders, they heard of 
it, it seemed so strange to them, that they have 
scarcely yet done admiring ^at it. Nothing eouU 
make them understand how a state could regularly 
be governed without a king. They looked upas a 
republic to be a monster with many heads, formed 
by the ambition, headiness, and corrupt inclination of 
men in times of public disorder and sonfusion. 

As they bear an aversion to repnblLean government, 
so they are yet more set against tyranny and op- 
pression, which they say proceeds not from the ab- 
aojnieiiess of the prince's power, but from his wild- 
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MIS, whieli neither tlie voice of natare, nor the laws' 
of Qod, can ever eountenance. The Chinese are of 
opinion, that the obligation which is laid on their 
hai^ not to abase their power, is rather a means ta 
ttUmrm and establish them, than td oeeasion their 
foui ; and that this useful constraint, which they 
tbemselves lay on their passions, does not mure di- 
iainiah their power or authority here on earth, than 
the like constraint derogates from the majesty and 
power of the Almighty, who is not the less powerful 
beeaase he cannot do evil. 

An nnbounded authority which the laws give the 
Emperor, and the necessity which the same fay upon 
t!m to use that authority with moderation and dis* 
eretion, are the two props which have for so many 
sges supported this great fabric of the Chinese mon- 
archy. The first principle, therefore, that is instill* 
eil into the people, is to respect their prince with sa 
Ugh a veneration as almost to adore him. They 
tttie him the son of heaven, and the only master of 
tke world. His commands are indisputable. His 
words carry'no less authority with them than if they 
were oracles. In short, every thing that comes from 
biiQ is sacred. He is seldom seen, and never spoken 
(6 but on the knees. The grandees of the court, the 
princes of the blood, nay, his own brothers, bow to 
the ground, not only when he is present, but even be- 
fore the throne ; and tliere are set days every week 
^r mouth, on which the nobility assemble, who meet 
»tt one of the courts of the palace to acknowledge the 
authority of their prince, by their most submissive 
adorations, though he, perhaps, be not there in per- 

•«B. 

When he is ill, the palace is full of mandarines of 
ttery order, who spend night and day, in a large 
court, in habits proper for the occasion, to express 
their own grief, and to ask of heaveu their prince's 
cure. Rain, snow, cold, or aiy other inconveniences, 
etease them not from the performance of this duty ; 
And as long as the emperor is in pain, or in danger, 
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any one that saw the people would think tliat t^ey 
feared nothing but the loss of him. [ 

The towns of China are generally divided into four 
parts, and those again into several smaller divisioniA 
each of which coniaihH ten houses^ over every one of 
which subdivisions an ufllieer presides, who takes no* 
tice of every thing which passes in his little ward^ 
tells the mandarines what contentions or extraordi- 
nary things happen, and what stran^rs come thither 
or go thence. The neighbourhood in obliged to give 
mutual assistance, and in case of any alarm to lend 
one another a helping hand ; for if any theft or robr 
hery is committed during the night, the neighbour* 
hood must contribute towards repairing the lotg'; 
Lastly, in every family the father is responsible f6t 
ihe disorders and irregularities committed either by 
his children or servants. 

The gates of the cities are well looked after, anij 
even in time of peace are shut at the approach of 
night. In the day time there are guards to examint 
all who come in. When they observe any thing ei* 
traordinary or suspicions, they take the person up^ 
or inform the mandarine of it. 80 that Europeaa 
missionaries, w hose aspect is infinitely different from 
that of the Chinese, are known at first sight, and 
those who have not the emperors approbation, find 
it very difficult to make a long journey. 

In certain places, as at Pekin, as soon as night 
comes on, they tie chains across the streets; thii 
guards go the patrole up and down the principal 
streets, and guards and sentinels are placed here and 
there. 1 he horse go the rounds upon the fort ificationn^ 
and woe be to him who is found then from home* 
Meetings, masquerades, and balls, and such-Jike 
night works, are good, say the Chinese, for none but 
thieves and the mob. Orderly people ought, at that 
lime, either to sit up providing for their family, or 
else to take their rest, that they may be refreshedi 
and lietter able the next day to manage the businesB 
of the family* # 
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Burning J% forbidden both to the eommon people 
w»i the gentry. This, however, does not hinaer the 
Cbinese from plajing, sometimee even so long, es till 
4eT have loet all iheir estates, their houses^ their 
Aildren, and their wives, whieh they sometimes haz- 
tfdupon a eard ; for there is no degree of extrava- 
(uee to whieh the desire of luere and riehes will 
Ut earry a Chinese. 

. What I have said eoneemins wives, that their has- 
Hnds may sell them, or lose them at play, puts me 
^ mind to give some aeeount of the rules whieh their 
eivil eonstitution, rather than their religion, has or- 
(Uined eoneeming marriages. Those %vho have a 
muA to marry, do not, as among us, follow their own 
ikseies in the ehoiee of a wife. They never see the 
woman they are to have, but take their parent's 
word in the ease ; or else they have their informa- 
tion from some old woman, who seldom give a just 
deseription of her whom they go to view. 

The woman's parenls eeuerally give money to 
tlese emissaries, to oblige tnem to give a favourable 
ebaracler. U is for the advantage of the parents 
tbat their daughter should be reputed handsome, wit- 
tj, and ^enteel^ because the Chinese buy their wives, 
uid, as in ether merchandise, they give more or less 
tteording to the good or bad properties of them. 

When the parties are agreed about the price, the 
contract is made, and the money paid down. Then 

{reparation is made on both sides for the nuptial so- 
^mnities. When the day of maj*riage is come, they 
tarry the bride in a sumptuous chair, before which 
go hautboys, drums and fifes, and after it follow her 
pareitts, and other particular friends of her family. 
AH the portion whieh she brings, is her marriage 
S&rments, some eloathes, and household goods, whieh 
ber father presents her with. The bridegroom stands 
^^ bis door riehly attired, waiting for her. He htm- 
>elf opens the sedan, whieh is closely shut ; and, 
baviog ooiidueted her into a ehamber, delivers her to 
'^▼eral women^ invited thither for that purpose, who 
vol. X. N 
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spend there the day together in feasting and sport- 
ing, while the hnsband in another room entertaina 
his friends and aeanaintauee. 

This being the first time that the bride and bride- 
groom see eaeh other, and one, or both, perhaps, nrot 
liking their bargain, it is frequently a da j of rejoic- 
ing for their guests, but of sorrow for themselres.--* 
The women must submit, though they do not like, be- 
cause their parents have sold them ; but the husbands 
sometimes are not so complaisant $ for there have 
been some, who, when they first open the sedan to 
receive the bride, repulsed by her shape and aspect, 
have shut the chair, and seat her and her parents 
and friends back again, willing rather to lose their 
money than enter upon so bad a purchase. 

Although a man be allowed but one wife, he may 
have as many concubines as he pleases. All the 
children have an equal elatm to the estate, becaaae 
thej are reckoned as the children of the wife, even 
though they be those of the concubines* They all 
call the wife mother, who is indeed sole mistresa of 
the hoase. The concubines serve and honour her, 
and have no manner of authority or power but what 
they derive from her. 

'the Chinese think it a strange thing that the Eu- 
ropeans are not allowed to have concubines ; yet 
they confess it is a commendable sign of moderation 
in them. But when we observed to them the trou- 
bles, quarrels, contentions, and jealousies, which mh* 
ny women must needs occasion in a family^ they say 
that there was no state without some inconvenience ; 
bnt perhaps there were more crosses in having but 
one, than in having many womeu« The best way, tbey 
owned, was to have none at all. 

Chinese Travellee. 
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SECT. xxxm. 

OF OONVUOIUB* 

This celebrated Chinese philosopher was bom ia 
the kingdom of Loh» whieh is at present in (be prov- 
ince of Chan Longt 5^1 years before the birth of 
Christ. He was eontemporary with Pythagoras, and 
a little before Soerates. Be was bat three Tears 
•Id when he lost his father, who had eiyoyed the 
highest oiBees of the kingdom of Lons. 

Cionfueius did not grow in knowledge by degrees » ' 
as ehildren usually do, but seemed to arrive at rea-. 
son and the perfection of his faeulties almost from 
his infaney. 

He took no delight in playing, runnine about^ 
and snch amasements as were proper for his a^e. 
He had a grave and serious deportment, whieh gain- 
ed him respeet, and plainly foretold what he would 
•ne day be. But what distinguished him most was 
Ids unexampled and exalted piety. He honoured his 
irelations; he endeavoured in all things to imitate 
his grandfather, who was then alive in China, and a 
most holy man. And it was observable, that he nev- 
er ate any thio^ but he prostrated himself on the ^ 
f round, and ol^red it first to the soprejne Lord of 
leaven. 
One day, while he was a child, he heard his grand* 
father fetch a deep sigh ; and going up to him with 
mach reverence, '' May I presume,'* says he, ^< with* 
out losing the respect I owe you, to enquire into the 
occasion of yonrerief? perhaps you fear that yonc 
posterity should degenerate from your virtue, and 
dishonour you by their vices/' ^' What put this 
into your head," says his grandfather to him ; ^^ and 
where have you learnt to speak in this manner ?'^ 
" From yourself," replied Confucius. *' I attend dil- 
igent to you every time you speak ; and I have oftea 
heard you say, that a son, who does not by his virtue 
support the glory of his ancestors, does not deserve to 
hear their name." 
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After M« grattdfkther's death, Covfoeiat applkd 
kim»elf to Teem-ne, a eelebrated doctor of his tiwe; 
attdy under the direetion of so great a master, he momt 
»aile a vast progress into antiquitj,which he eoasid- 
ered as the source from whence all genuine knowl- 
•dge was to he drawn. This love of the aiieiento 
▼ery nearly eost him his life, when he was no more 
than sixteen years of age. Falling into diseoarae 
one day about the Chinese books, with a person of 
lugh quality, who thought them obscure, and not 
worth the pains of searehing into ; '^ The books yon 
dtspise, says Confucius, are full of profound know- 
ledffc, which is not to be attained but by the wiat 
and learned ; and the people would think cheaply 
of them, could they comprehend them of themselves. 
This subordination of spirits, by which the ignorant 
are dependent upon the kno^wing, is very useful, and 
even necessary .to society. Were all families equaN 
ly rich, and equally powerful, there could aot subsist 
any form of government ; but there would happen a 
yet stranger disorder, if all men were equally know- 
ing $ for (hen every one would be for governing, and 
ttone would think themselves obliged to obey. Some 
lime ago, added Confucius, an ordinary fellow mado 
the same observation to me about the books as yoa 
have done ; and from ouch a one indeed nothing bet- 
ter could be expected : but i admire that you, a doet« 
or, should thus be found speaking like one of the low- 
est of the people.'^ 

This rebuke had indeed the good effect of silenting 
the mandarine, and bringing him to a better opinionof 
the learning of his conntry ; yet it vexed him so at 
the same time, as it came from almost a boy, that he 
would have revenged it by violence^ ifhehadaot 
been prevented. 

At the age of nineteen yeari Oonfacius took a wife, 
who brought him a son called Tsou-tse, who, in im- 
itation of his father, applied himself entirely to the 
study of wisdom, and by his merit arrived to the 
highoat office of the tmpii»« Coftfaaiiif wat eonteal 
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.wMkim^'m§t^f9 9i9Umg Make lived wtlb Inm; 
««d Bev«r kq»l aay eo«e«bi«e«» at the eattom of bis 
MmmiwywmmlAhmye allowed hki (o have donOybooaiiao 
lie^Mo^ki it eoalrary to tko laur of natore. I say 9 
!ift low at •hm lived with him ; for, it uetts, he d&- 
'ffoMed her alter tome tiaie, aiid for ao other teaeoa, 
mttf Om CUaeoe, bat 4bat he night be tree^ from aU 
iaeaoibcaiiaee aad ooaaeetioiMiv aad at liberty to proa^ 
.a§ale hia. philaeophy thraiMrbeat die empire. At the 
006 of tweatfothree^ when he had gained a eoaaid- 
ovable kaowiedge of aatiquity* and aeqaaiated him- 
etlf taith the laws and oosIobm^ his eoaatrj, he be* 
gtalo^projoetaeeheaw fora geaeraJ reformation; 
-mr thea mrewf proviaee of the empire was a distiaet 
kmgdam, whtcn had ile parliealar lawS) and waa 
gOTemad bj a priaee. 

To say Ihe tnrth, all the little kingdoms depended 
apoa the emperor $ but it often happened that the 
impcetal aalnority was not able lo keep them with- 
inOiohaaDdBaf their doty. Everyone of th«ie kiags 
wasmaalrF in his dominions. They levied taxM, 
inposed tritrntes* disposed ef dignities and offiees, 
dedared war Aipiinst their netgbboars when they 
tboaght proper, aad soaietimes beeame formidablo to 
(beemaeror hiiasetf, 

Confiteias, wisely parsaaded that the people esnld 
never be happy, so long as nvartee, ambition, volop* 
tiieaaiess^ and false. polioy, shonid reign in this man- 
aer, resolved lopreaeh up a severe momlity ; and 
^aeovdingly be began to enforeo'temperanee, justiee, 
sad other virtnes,. to inspire a eoi^empt of riehes and 
aatward pomp, to eioite lo aiMaanimity andagteat* 
^sof sool, whioh shonid make mea ioeapable of 
dimimniation and ktsineerity,; and to use all the 
•mans he eottld think of, to redeem his^ oooatrymen 
uam-a^ lift of ipkanr e ta a life of reason. He was 
overy where known, aad as maeh bels^ed. His en- 
tr«M*knowl^^ wisdom soon made him 

"known; his integrity, and the splendm* of his vir- 
^i tt S n tadahimhelorvod* Ming^ wore governed by 
1X2 
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He was offereil aereral h^ii «fte» in tht mmmjmtvm* 
6^9 whiek lie eometiiBeft aeeepled ; hmi aerer iSom a 
Motive of ambitioa. whieli he was aat at all eoweeni- 
ad to gratify, bat alwajv with a riew of raibraiiafg « 
eorrtipt state, and ameading mankisd $ for he oevier 
failed to regica theee eIReet, as sooa as he pereei^^ 
that he eoald be no kmi^r asefol ia thcai. ^ TJmm^ 
Ar imtanee, he was raioM to a e«Misiderable plaee of 
irmt ia the kingdom 4»f Loo, his own native eonatry $ 
where he had not exerehed his charge ahova tfem 
Months, when the eoart and provinees, through fats 
aoansels and aiaaagemeat, we^e beeoiae ^atte analh* 
cr thing* He eorreeted many f rands and abosea in 
«tlie mereantHe way, and redneed the weights and 
measures to their proper standard* He iimiealed' 
fidelity and eaadonr among the men, aad exhorted 
the women to ehastity and mmplieity of manners* By 
sneh methods ho wroaght a general refermatiaii, mid 
established every wlwre saeb eoneord aad •aaantmityy 
that the whok kingdom seemed as if it were bat oae 
great Ihmiy^ 

The nei^^oringprinees began to be iealons* They 
easily pereeived, that a king, under the eoana^a of 
aneh a man as Gonfusins, would ({«t«kly render km* 
«elf too powerfal $ sinee making oan make a slate 
iRourish more than good order among the membsars, 
-and an exaet observanee of its laws* Alaransl at 
•thts, the king of Tsi assembled his ministers taoon- 
eider of methods, whieh mig^t put a stop to the ea- 
reerof thisnew government; and after some d^ib- 
orations, the following expedient was resolved aaon* 
They got'together a great nomber of yoang girm of 
eitraordinary beauty, whe had been tastrnet^ from 
-their infaney in singing aad daneiag, and were ^ er- 
feet mistresies of all those eharms aad aeeom^Mh- 
meats, wh^ mig^t please aad eaptivate the hiearC* 
These, under 4he pret^t i^ an emliassy , they preiieat- 
ed to the kiug of iioo, aad to ^e grandees ef hie 
^ocrt. TbDptiieat waejejAiUf teeeseedyaad Jiad 
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* IHm imifi •CmI* The artt ef Mri g«iTeni»«it were 
-MttttedMleiy Mgle«tft4, mmI notbtng wmm thovght of 
katlweatiiig new flewarw, Ibr the eiterl«inmeiit of 
^e iiir stf angers. In sbort^ sotkins was regarded 

.^IbromMflnnitho^lMit feMtnp^ daaeing, tbows^&e. 

■wi tiM eo«rt was entirel? dMsolved ni laxory aad 
^ afeasare* CkMifaoiao bad foreeeea all thUy aad en* 

lioarored to preToat it by aihrioifig the roAioai of the 
^freoeat^ am lie aow laboared to take off the dela- 
' tioatkey were fallea iato, aad to briar aiea baek to 
^reatait luid tboir dot j. Bat all bte eadearore pror* 
'Od iadfcotaaL There wm ao^hing to be * doao ; nd 

4lMr oevmty^ af Ibe philotopber, whether ho weald or 

.fta, was obliged to give way ta the aTerbeartag fmtk* 
t'iaii of ^Iweoiirt. Upaa whieb ha ianvediattly ^t- 
' led haa employ meat, heeomiag an eillo at the saaie 
t.ttsM iraai his aatrre eoaairy. to try, if be eoald find 
> in other bittgdons minds and dispasitiotts more it to 
'^ aelioh aad ptwsae bis masirao. 

' iUm passed tbrongh the ksagdons of Tsi, Gaai, aad 

* iTsoa, batmet with inaarmoantable diile«lties every 
where. He bad the misfortune to live in limes, whea 

' rabellian^ wars^ aad tamnks^ ra^ed thraagboat the 

«aip]fa« Men had no time to listen to his pbiloso- 

' fky* ' Tfaey Imd even loss ineliaalion to do it ; fcr, 

; as wo have said, ^faeyi were ambttiaas, avarkioos, 

.''^ad volaataoas. Heaeo he often m^ with ill treat- 

laeirtandrepfaaehfal laagaafje^ aad it is said, that 

aoaspipaeies were formed against his life ; to whieb 

^ mmy be added, that bis aegleat rf his own ioteiests 

r fcad redneed him to tha ^trwaesi poi^rty« Soaie 

* l^itlooapliersammigbisootOBqmrariesweresoaieet- 
^ ad with the terrible state of things, that ibey bad 
^ laslieirted themselves into the moaatains aad desarts, 
: as tha only plaees where happiness eoaid be fovad ; 
>' and: woald. have penmaded Coafiieins to follow them. 

9a^I am a flftaa» saps ' Oudfoeias} and eaanot exelifda 

ai^oelf from, the sooiefy^rf m^, and eonsort with 

^ boMts. Bad as tbe timesare, I shall do all that I 

^au4a.itoall xMn la Taii«ej» Aria v^aa a^e all 
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sateiit UieiMelTea to ito disi^line «d4 Hwm, thcigr 
wAild Bot wast me oor a« j bod j elie to mfttnaot 
tliem. It MM tho iotjr of a good niftii» firtt to fiovfeot 
liinifftlf, 4nd tkoo to perliMt otkort. Htmioa flAi«ro^ 
•aid ho, eaaie to as from tMAvonfMire and «perlbei| 
Irat in fNTOoets of time, ignorume, the p^soiiHiOf om 
crril exMopleiy hove eorroptod it. All eoiiMto im#e* 
storing it to Uo primtttire beouly ; and to be p^€o^ 
wo matt re-aoeeod to that (miat from whoaeei^liAiie 
'fiilktt- Oboj heavea, aad foHovr the ordero of fcM 
mho goverai it. Love year iieigbor as josrsel^ Ltt 
year roaoon^ and not year tense's be the rale of jiior 
eoadtttty for reasoa will toaeh 70a to thiafc wsoely^'to 
apeak pradeiitly^ and to behave yoarootf woctUljr oa 
all oeoanoas.'* 

CoofueiKs ia the meaatiam, thoagh.he had with* 
dnyiva hionmlf from kings oiidpalaeesf^td aotioeaoo 
to travel aboat, and do arlmt flood he eoidd amoa^ 
the people, and amio^ auti^Elaa ia geatoal* Heiaont 
sla haadred of his dketpka iato di&r^it partaiof "ihe 
ofapire, to r^orai the maanars of ihe people; And, 
not oatisied with beaefiftiag his own eoimtry #olil!y»'^ 
he made fre^aeat reoolatioBs to past- theseao, a«id 
propagate his dootriae to the fattibeol part of Ike 
world* Hartiy any thing esm be added to the iMNri? 
ty of his awrality« He seems rather to fped& lake, 
a doetor of a revealed law, than like a maa whoAad. 
DO light butwimt the law ofaatare «fforded4Mmi: 
and what eonviaoes as of his oiiieerity ts^tbkihie 
taaght as foreiUy hy example as by proee|it« -la 
short, his gravity and sobaety, his ragoroas ahati- 
BiBBee, hie ^oatompt/of riehes aad what are oommoa- • 
Ijr e^led the «ood« of this^life^ Ins eonthiiml^ attain 
tioB and watohlalaess over his aetioas, and, above 
all, that modesty and hnmility, whleh are »^ to -be 
faaad .aaim^ th« ^Gre^aa s^ps»;taU these, I' say, 
would almost tempt one to bekeve,'that iw'was not a 
BMre: philosopher fomaeil by rmMon^oaly^ but a 
in^ii^ by God for thtJ?«l9rBNytmB^ 111 



U ekeek tkat torrent of idolatry and snporttitiov, 
v4ieh was going to overspread that particular pari 
tfit. 

OonloeiaB it said to have lired In retirement threa 
jrenrsiattd to bare spent tile latter part of his life 
IB sorrow^. A few dajs before his last illnes?, he told 
Ms diseiplea with tears in his eyes, that he was over* 
sune with grief at the sight of the disorders whieh 

revaited in the empire. ^* The mountain, said he, 
fallen ; the high machine is demolished, and tha 
la^s are fled/* His meaning was, that the edifieo 
sf perfection, which he had endearoured to raise was 
entirely overthrown. He began to languish from 
that time, and on the seventh day before his death, 
^ The kings, said he. reject my maxims ; and since 
I am no longer useful on the earth, I may as well 
leave it/* After these words he fell into a lethargy, 
and at the end of seven days eipired in the arms of 
bb disciplesy in the seventy-third year of his age. 
Upon thie flrat hearing of his daftth, the king of Ijoa 
eoQJd not refrain jrojitt^ars : «< The Tien is oat nnU 
UKei wUh^ me, erted he, a^ Confucius is taken away 
from nte." In reality, wise men ore preeions gifts, 
with whieh heaven blesses the earth ; and their 
worth is never so weH known till they are taken 
away. Confoeius was lamented by the whole em* 
W%^ whieh from that very moment began to honour 
mm as a saint; and established such a veneration 
for hb ttienaory, as will probably last forever in those 
^rts c#tlte world. Kings have bnilt palaces for 
iiisi in all the provinces, whither the learned go at 
certiita times to pay him homagei There are to be 
seen upMi several edifices, raised in honour of him, 
iaser^tiear in large eharacters ; <^ To the ^eat mas- 
ter. To the head doctor. To the saint. To him 
who ianght emperors and kings.*^ 

Conftfcins did noi altogether trust to the memory 
of his disciples for the preservation of his philoso- 
by^ but eoAimttted the substance of it to writing, 
r^are four in nwibor* The first is entitlad. 
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^ Ta Rio, tbe grwi Stienee, or tlie 8«kftol of t|ii 
AdalU." It is this that beginaert ooght to study 
first, because it is, as it were, the porch of the ten- 
pie of wisdotn and rirtue. It treats of the oare we 
ought to take in governing ourselves, that we may 
be able afterwards to govern others. The seeona 
book is called, <^ Tchong Yong, or the immutable 
51eaQ ;" and treats of the means which ought to h^ 
observed in all things. The third book, <^ ivii Li^ 
or the Book of Maxims,*' is a eoUeetioo of senten- 
tious and moral discourses ; and the fourth hoo( 
gives an idea of perfect government* Thej wlie 
would have a perfect knowledge of all these works, 
will find it in the Latin of father Noel, oiie of tkb 
roost ancient missionaries of China, which was prints 
ed at Prague in the year I7il« 

Chinssb Taavsiasa* 

SECT. XXXIV. 

OF TBE KUMBielt OF IVHABITANTS IN CBIKA ; AND OF 
THC: CHINESE LAKaUAGS. 

It iaj:cBiaik«ble that the mannera of the modem 
differ not mneh from thoao of the ancient Chiaese. 
Pliny «ays ^^ that silk originally oame from, China $ 
that the Chimse, whom he ealled Seres, (from which 
name is derived the Roman word serUumy silk) like 
wild animaU industiioasly shunned any eommunica* 
tion with strangers ; and that they were of mild dis- 
positions.'* They are at this day aourteous and gen- 
tle, but will not saflfer merchants of other nations to 
penetrate into their country. 

How admirable are their political maxims i They 
demonstrate by experience, that from the natural pro* 
dute of the ground the true riches and pnosperity of 
a country arise. Bv the assiduous cultivation of 
every inch of ground, they are enabled to maintain 
an amoving inultitude of people, who are said to be 
more in number than all the inhabitants of Eiiropo* 
It is coniputed that in China there are aeyeaty mU* 



U$m9fpe»f^f though it does vot seem to he more 
tl»B three tioiei the tise of Great Britain, whieh 
lias not eontatn above teven or eight milliom. How 
Ifieftt a disproporlion do we find with retpeet to the 
ttfrnber of inhabitants of these two eountries ! And 
ftrfeed, if we east our eyes opon any neglected eoun- 

Sf,&r instavee the Highlands of Scotland, we shall 
ways see few inhabitants, and even those distres* 
mi and poor. Their eireuaistanees would not be 
SURh happier, if thej even had the rieh metals of 
9mi, whilst they idly refuse to till the earth, which 
liways gratefallj rewards the toil of the husband- 
Ma. Riehea ebb faster out than they flow into a 
itaitttry, uhere the natiyes thereof must purchase the 
iseessaries and eonvenienees of life from strangers. 
The Chinese language bears no affinity to any 
language, dead or living, with whieh we are acquain- 
ted. All other languages have an alphabet compos* 
ed of a certain number of letters, by the various eom- 
biaations of whieh^ syllables and words are formed. 
Whereas there is no alphabet of the Chinese lan- 
guage ; but there are as many different characters 
aadfigurea as words. The nnmberof Chinese char* 
aeters is eomputed to be about 80,000. A person, 
however, that understands 10,000 characters, is able 
to express himself in this language, and to understand 
4ttany books. Most of the learned do not understand 
idiove ft0,OOO or 20»000 ; and but few doctors are 
masters of 4o,ooo. 

A dictionary was compiled, by order of the late 
emperor, consisting of one hundred and nineteen vol- 
umes, most of them written in a small character, and 
"very thick. It is certain that no language in the 
world is more copious than the Chinese. 

The sense of the Chinese language is very much 
Varied by the dilTereikt accents, inflections, tones, as- 
pirations, and other changes of the voice ; hence it is, 
that persons, who are not exceedingly well versed in 
this language, often mistake one word for another. 
Of this father da Ualde gives Some examples ; such 
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My that the ward Teliii»' wlieii differently somided, 
signifies a lord* or master, a hog, a kitchen^ or a eol- 
umn. In like manner the syllable Po, has, aeeord- 
ing as it is sounded, the following different meanings^ 
lass, wise, liberal, to prepare, an old woman, to 
reaky to cleave, inclined, a very little, to water, a 
slave, a eaptive, to boil, to winnow riee. Likewise 
the same word joined to others is capable of a varie- 
ty of senses. For instance, Mou or Moo, when sin- 
gle, signifies a tree or wood ; but when compouiided« 
n has many more significations ; Moo siang, signify* 
ing a chest of drawers ; Moo nu, a kind of small 
orange, &c. 

In this manner (he Chinese, by variously eombiit-* 
ing their monosyllables, can form regular diseourseS| 
and express themselves with clearness and elegance, 
almost in the same manner as the Eurc^eans oom* 
pose all their words by the different combinations of 
about twenty -four letters. 

Chinese TaAvsLLER. 

SECT. XXXV. 

OF THE TEA-PLANT. 

Of all the vegitable productions of China, the tea* 
plant is the most valuable. The shrub, which seems 
to be a species of myrtle, seldom grows beyond the 
size of a rose-bush, or at most six or seven feet in 
height, though some have extended it to an hundred. 
It succeeds best in a gravelly soil, and is usually 
planted in rows upon little hills, about three or four 
feet distant from each other. It8 leaves are about an 
inch and an half long, narrow, tapering to the poinJt, 
and indented like our rose or sweet-briar leaves, 
and its flowers are much like those of the latter. 
The shrub is an evergreen, and bears a small fruit 
which contains several round blackish seeds, abont 
the bigness of a large pea ; but scarce above oue in 
a hundred comes to perfection. By these seeds the 
plant is propagated, nine or ten of them being put 
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hilo akole toother; and the «hnibg thenee ariiine are 
^erwards tranvplatited into proper ground. They 
thri?e beat when they are exposed to the sonth-suny 
and yield the best tea ; bnt there is a sort that grows 
without any en1tivat{»n,whieh» though less valuable^ 
often serves the poorer sort of people. 

The Chinese know nothing of imperial t«ai and 
«e?eral other names which in Europe serve to distin^ 
guish the goodness and price of this Aishionable eom* 
nedity. In trnth, thottgh there be various kinds of 
tea» thej are now generally allowed to be the prod*" 
see of the same plant, only differing in the eoloury 
fragraney, &e. aceordingto the difference of soil, the 
time of gatheriDg it, and the method of preparation* 
Bohi or Bohea tea, is so called, not from the moon* 
tains of Bokein, where the best of that sort is said 
to grow, hilt from its dark and blackish eoloor. This 
ehiefly differs from the green tea, by its being gath'* 
Bred six or seven weeks sooner, that iS) in March or 
April, aeeordine as the season proves, when the 
plant is in full bloom, and the leaves full of iuice ; 
whereas the bther, by being left so mueh the longer 
upon the tree, loses a great part of its juiee, and con* 
traets a diflPerent colour, taste, and virtue. 

The green tea is much valued and used in China | 
and the Bohea seems not to have been known there 
till about tlie conclusion of the fifteenth century : foi^ 
a judieiqas Hollander, who was physician and bota- 
Bist to the emperor of Japan at that period, tells us^ 
that he had heard of the iiohi or black tea being come 
into vogae in China ; but upon the strictest search 
he could make, could find no sueh thing, and there* 
fore believed it was a false report. Tliis makes it 
probable, . that originally they gathered all the tea 
at the same time, but that, nnce the discovery of the 
smoothness and excelienee of the more juicy Bohea^ 
they have carried on the experiments still farther, by^ 
gathering it at different seasons. 

As to the manner of curing the tea, the Bohea it 
irst dried in the shade, and afterwards exposed to 
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Ibe beat of the ihq, or oyer a slow fire, in eartben 
pans, till it is convolred or ahrivcUed up (as we a^e 
it) into a small compass. The other sorts are com-* 
nonly erisped and dried as soon as gathered ; (hougl^ 
^eeording to Dr. Cannin^ham, the Bohea is dried in 
the shade, and Uie green in pans over the fire. 

It is very rare to find tea perfectly pure, the Chi- 
nese generally mixing other leaves with it to inereas^ 
the quantity $ though one would thfnk the priee ia 
too moderate to tempt them to such a eheat, it being 
asually sold amongst them for three-penee per pound, 
and never for more than nine-penee ; so that it is 
most probable the worst adulterations of it are made 
by our own retailers. 

Bohea, if good, is all of a dark colour, crisp and 
dry, and has a fine smell. 

Green tea is also to be chosen by its erispness, fra- 
grant smell, and light colour, with a bluish east ; for 
it is not good if any of the leaves appear dark or 
brownish. 

As tp the properties of tea, they are very much 
controverted by our physicians ; but the Chinese 
reckon it an excellent diluter and purifier of the 
blood, a great strengthener of the brain and stomach, 
a promoter of digestion, perspiration, and other se- 
eretfoas. They drink large quantities of it in fevers j 
m some sorts of colics, and other acute diseases ; and 
■^think it corrects the acrimony of the hoi^oors, re^ 
moves obstructions of the viscera, and restores dc-i 
eayed sight. That the goiit and stone are unknown 
in China, is ascribed to the use of this plant. Some 
of the virtues attributed to tea, are undoubtedly im- 
aginary, and it has bad effects oasome constitutions^ 
but experience shows, that several advantages attend 
the drinking it with discretion. It quickens the sen^ 
i|et, prevents drowsiness, corrects the heat of the lir- 
er, removes the head-aeh, especially that proceed- 
ing from a crapula, and being greatly astringent, it 
litfongthens the tone of the stomach. 

Chinese TaavELLSR. 
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SECT. XXXVL 

OF THH PBIVATB LIFB ^F TBB K<>TPTIAN LADIBB. 

I^ Earof^, women aet parte of great eont^qoeiiee, 
and often rein «overeigii« on the world's vast thea* 
tre ; they iBnoeRee manners and morals, and deeide 
on Hie most importaiit erents ; the fate of nations is 
frequently in their hands. How different in Egypt* 
where they are bowed down by the fetters of slavery, 
eondemned to servitude, and hare no influence tn 
pubUc affairs* Their empire is eonftned within the 
walls of the Harem. There are their graces and 
eharms entombed. The eircle of the life extends not 
beyond their own family and domestic duties. 

Their first care is to edaeate their chilfjlren, and a 
numeroas posterity is their most fervent wish. Motli- 
ers always suckle their children. This is expressly 
aommanded by Mahomet. '^ Let the mother svckle 
her ehild fall two years, if the child does not qnit the 
breast ; but she shall be permitted to wean it with 
the consent of her husband.** 

Wheo obliged by eireamstanees to take a nurse, 
they do not treat her as a stranger. She becomes 
one of the family, and passes her days amidst the 
thildreii fehe has suckled, by whom she is cherished 
and hoiionred as a second mother. 

Raeine, who possessed not only genius, but all the 
knoi^ledge necessary to render genius conspicnous, 
stored with the learning of the finest works of Greece, * 
and ^wetl acquainted with oriental manners, gives 
Phsi^dra her nurse as her sole confidante. The 
wretehed queen, infected by a guilty passion she could 
not eonquer, while the fatal secret oppressed a heart 
that durst not unload itself, could not resolve to speak 
her thoughts to the tender CBnone, till the latter had 
kaid, 

" CraeUe, qusnd ma foi vous a^telk d^cue 

" Songez^ousy qu'ea naiisant, mes bras tous ont recue i 

« 'When, cmel queen, by me were you deceived ? 
«« Did I not first receive you in these arms I 
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The harem it the cradle and school of infancy. 
The new-born feeble being is not there swaddled 
and filleted up in a swathe, tfie source of a thousand 
diseases. Laid naked on a mat, exposed in a rast 
cbambor to the pure air, he breathes freelj, and with 
his delicate limbs sprawk at pleasure. The new 
element in whieh he is to live, is not entered with 
pain and tears. Daily bathed beneath his mother's 
eye, he grows apaee. Free to act, he tries his com- 
ing po.wers ; rolls, crawls, rises, and should he full, 
eannot much hurt himself on the carpet or mat whleli 
covers, the floor. 

He is not banished his father's house when seven 

J ears old» and sent to ooUege with the loss of 
ealth and innocence. He does not, 'tis true, ac- 
quire much learning. He perhaps can only read and 
write ; but he is heajtby, robust, fears God, respects 
old age, haa filial piety, and delights, in hospitality ; 
. which virtues continually practised in his family, re^ 
main deeply engraven in his heart. 

The daughter's education is the same. Whaler 
bone anjd bu«»ks, whieh martyr European girls, they 
know uot. They are ouly covered with a shift tiU 
six years old ; and the dress they afterwards wear 
•onnnes noue of their limbs, but suffers the body to 
take its true form : and nothing is more uneommoA 
than rieketty children and crooked people. Man 
rises in all his majesty, and woman displays every 
charm of person io the East. In Georgia and 
Greece, those fine marking outlines, those admirabk 
forms, which the Crea^torgave the chief of his works, 
are best preserved. Appelles would still find models 
worthy of his pencil there. 

The care of their children does not wholly employ 
their women. Every other domestic concern is theirs. 
They overlook their house-hold, and do not think 
themselves debased, by preparing their own food, 
and that of their husbands. Former cnstomers, still 
subsisting, render these cures duties. Thus Sarah 
. hastened to bake cakes upon the earthy while angels 
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Tifited AbiUfauM, who perfcmed ike rigiils of hos- 
pitalitj. Me^elaas ihvn intreats tlie departing Tel* 
enachtts : 

** Tet 8tiH% my friends, and ia your chariot take 
** The noblest presents that our lore can make ; 
" Mean4une» commit we to eur women's care 
*< Seme choice domestie viands to pre)iaie.'^ 

i^ope's 0(^sscj, Lib. 15. * 

Snhjeet to tlie immatable laws bj whicb eastom 
getenif the eaat^ the wemeii de not aaeoeiate with 
^e mcA, BOt oven at table*, where the nnion of aexei 
produces mirth and wit, and makes food mnre sweet* 
When the j^reat incline to diae with one of their 
wif e§, ahe ia informed i prepares the aparttnent^ per- 
fanes it with precious esaeneeSf procures the noit 
delteate viands, and reeelves her lard with the nt* 
most attention and reipeet. Amon^ the eomnton 
people^ thi women nsuaHy stand, or «it in a corner 
of the room, while the husband diaea, oflen hold the 
bason for hini Iq wash^ and serve him at table,! 
Customs like these, which the Europeans rightly 
Gsll barbarous, and exelaim against with justice, ap- 
pear so tiatnral here^ that they dt^ not siif pcct it ean 
be otherwise ehe^vh^re^ Such is the power of habit 
over man. What has been for ages, he supposes a 
law of nature. 

Though thus emptoved, the Egyptian women have 
TiiucH leisure^ whicn they spend among their slaves, 
embroidering sashes, making veils, tracing desti^ns in 
decorate their sofas, and ia spinning. Such Uoiasr 
painted the women of his times. 

* &ai*ali wild prepa3^ the dinner for Abraham and his g^iei^** 
»iA not at table, but Tiemained in her tent. 

f I lately dined with m luliaa, who had mijfied tix\ E^-ptkn 

Wom:inj und a^umed iJieir majjnoita, having' Ions' lived in that 

country. His wife and sister-in-law stootl lu my presence, and it 

' waa idth dHHculty i prex-^iled ■ on tiiem to sit at table with us, 

where they wer« extremely t^nkl and disconcerted. 
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•'Butnotasyettlie&tal newa had mead 
«« To fair Andromache of Hector, dead ; 
** As yet no messenger had told his fate, 
"Nor e'en hii stay without the Scsean gate. 
•• Far in the close recesses of the dome, 
** Pensive she plyM the melancholy loom ; 
««■ A growing work emplo/d her secret hours, 
*' Confusedly gav with mtermingled flowers, 
** Her fair-luur'd handmaids heat the brazen urn, 
*• The hath preparing for her lords return." 

Pope's Iliad, Ub. 32. 

Telemaehas, seeing Penelope tpeak to the auitors 
en affairt to whieh he thought her ineovipeteiit, 
iays— 

« O royal mother ! cyer honoured name ! 

" Permit me, qrieq Teh^maohus, to claim 

" A son's mst right. No Grecian prince but I" 

***Ha8 po^rr this bow to grant; or to deny^ 

*t Of aU that Ithaca's rough hills contain^ 

** And all wide Elis' courser-breeding plain, 

<^ To me alone my father's arm desceiKl ; 

«« And mine alone they are to either give or lend. 

^ Retire, oh queen ! thy household task resume, 

«< Tend with toy maids the labours of the loom ; 

** The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, 

*f T^hese cases to man belpng, and most to me." 

Pope's Odyssey, Lib. 21. . 

The queen, fhr fih>m being offended at this free-^ 
4oni, retired, admiring the manly wisdom of her son.^ 

Labonr has its relaxations. Pleasure is not ban^^ 
ishtd the harem. The nnrse recounts the history of 
past timet, with a fueling whieh her hearers partiei* 
pate. Cheerful jind passionate songs ar« aceompa- 
]|ied by the slaves, with the tambour dt basque and 
eastanets. Sometimes the Almai eome, to enliven 
the seene with their dances and affeeting recitals, and 
by relating amorous romanaes ; and at the close of 
the day there is a repast, in whieh exquisite fruits 
and perfumes are 'served with profusion. Thus do 
they endeavour to charm away the d^lUessi ot eaA«- 
tiyitjr. 
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Not that tkej are wholl j prUovert ; onee or twice 
a week they are permitted to go to the bath, and vis- 
it female relations and friends. To bewail the dead 
is, likewise, a dutj they are allowed to perform, i 
have often seen distraeteil mothera round Grand Ca- 
iro, reciting funeral hymns over the tombs they had 
strewed with odoriferous plants. Thus Hecuba and 
Andromache lamented over the body of Hector; and 
thas Fatuaa and 8ophia wept over Mahomet. 

<' O my ^Either ! (said Fatima) minister of the most 
High ! prophet of the most mercifal God ! and art 
thon gone ? with thee divine revelation ia gone also I 
the angel Gabriel has, henceforth, forever taken his 
iight into the high heavens ! Power Supreme ! hear 
mv last prayer ; nasten to unite my soul to his ; let 
me behold his face ; deprive me not of the fruit of 
bis righteousness, nor of his intereession at the day 
•f judgment.^ 

Then taking a littie of the dust from the coffin^ 
and putting it to her face, she adds, 

^ Who, having smelt the dust of bis tomb, can ev^ 
er find odour m the roost exquisite perfumes ! Alas ! 
agreeable sensations are all extinct in my heart ! the 
elouds of sorrow envelope me, and will change the 
briffhtest day to dismal night i^ 

This custom was not unknown to the Romans. 
They had their funeral urns strewed with cypress. 
How charmingly does the elegant Horace shed flow- 
ers over that of QuinctUius I how affecting, how pas- 
sionate, is the ode he addresses to Yirgil on the death 
•f their common friend. 

« Wherefore restrain the tender tear ? 
** Why blush to weep for one so dear ? 
*' Sweet muse, of melting voice and lyre, 
'< Do thoa the moumfttl song inspire. 
'* QiuinctJlius— sunk to, endless rest, 
« With death's eternal sleep opprest ; 
« Oh ! when shall Faith, of soul sincere, 
* Of justice pure, the sister fair, 
*• ** And Modesty, unspotted maid, ' 

•^Ajid truth in Mttess guise aiTay'd> "~\ 



<« Amonf tbe itec of liuftMBi kindi 

** An e<raal to Quin^tlUus find ? 

« How did the |^ood, the virtucTis mourn^ 

« And bout theii" sottDWs o'et hb^um ? 

<» Bui, Y'npLt thine ^e loudest strain, 

« iTct idl t£y ptooi gfief IB vain. 

» In vain do you the god« Implonv 

« Thy lov'd Quinctiliufl 16 restora ; 

*« "Whom on far other tennis they gave, 

*• ^natut« fated to the Mi^. 

•* Wlitt thdu^ you «afi vkt lyfe eomiliiihd* 

*< And sweep ita tonei irith softer hand 

« Than Orpheus, whose haniKAius song 

« Once drew the listen'mg trees along, 

« Yet ne*fei* fetUfnB the vital heat, 

*« t1» shadowy fotitt to aftimatfe ; 

" For when tho ghdtt compelling god 

*' Forms his Uaek troops with honid rod, 

«< He will not, lenient to the breath 

<* Of prayer, unbar the gates of death. 

« *Tis hiupd, bttt pktifcnce must endtpfe. 

•* And soothe the woes it cannot cure/* 

Franck^i lioraoe> lib. 1. Od. ^. 

Am^ny; Kaitipeiin Mtioin, whtere ties of kihdred 
are mueh telaif^d^ they rid themseUes 4ll they can 
of the reltgiotts ^utie^ whieh Annie&t piety puid lh« 
dead 5 bttt the reaMti why we die unregretted i«) be- 
eause we have bad the mtfefortuut to life uubeloverf. 

The Eg^fptian women ree^ive each ^tberl visits 
rery affeetionately* When a ladt enters the hwtmy 
the mistress rises, takes her hand^ presses it to hei* 
besom, kisses, and makes her sit down by h^r side ;. 
a %\ht^ hastens te take h^r black maatie $ she is en- 
treated to be at ease, quits her teil and her eutwatd 
shift,* and discovers a floating robe, tied round the 
waist with a sash, which perfectly displays her shape* 
She then receives eomplimants aeoordtng to their 
manner. " Why^ wy ili6ih«r^ or my sister, have you 
been so Iongah»eiitf W* sighed to see you! Your 

• A habit of cerenfio<»y which dofers the dress^ and greatly re- 
sembles a shift. It b tnroWn oft on sittiniff 4aWt^ to be more at 
ease, andis called-in Arahit cai/fd»^ 
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presenee is an honour to oar house ! It is the happi- 
ness of our lives !"* 

Slaves present eofTee, sherbet, and eonfectionarj. 
They laugh, talk, and play. A large dish is placed 
on the sofa,on which are oranges, pomegranates, ban- 
anas, and excellent melons. Water, and rose-water 
mixed, are brought in an ewer, and with them a sil- 
ver bason to wash the hands, and loud glee and mer- 
ry conversation season the meal. The chamber is 
perfumed by wood of aloes, in a brazier ; and, the 
repast ended, the slaves dance to the sound of eym« 
bals, \»ith whom the mistresses often mingle. At 
parting they several times repeat, God keep yon in 
Ileal th ! Heaven grant you a numerous oflTspring! 
Heaven preserve your children ; the delight and glo- 
ry of yonr family ! 

While a visitor is in the harem, the husband most 
not enter; it is the asylum of hospitality, and cannot 
be violated without fatal conseqiienees ; a cherished 
right, which the Rgyptiau women carefully maintain, 
being interested in its preservation. A lover, dis- 
guised like a woman, may be introduced into the for- 
bidden place,t and it is necessary he should remain 
undiscovered ; death would otherwise be his reward. 
In this country, where the passions are excited by 
the climate, and the difficulty of gratifying them, 
love often produces tragical events. 

The Turkish women go, guarded by their eunuchs, 
apon the water also, and enjoy the charming pros- 
pects of the banks of the Nile. Their eabins are 
pleasant, richly embellished, and the boats well carv- 
ed and painted. They are known by the hlinds over 
the windows, and the music by which they are ae- 
eompanied. 

When they cannot go abroad, they endeavour to 
be merry in their prison. Toward sun-setting they 

* Such titles as madam, miss, or mistress, are unknown in 
Egypt. A woman advanced in years is called my mother j when 
young, my sister ; and, if a girl, dau^ter of the house. 

t Hwem signifies forbidden place. 
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tD on the terrjtee^ and take (he freab air amonf^ tiie 
owers which are there carefully reared. HttpMC 
thej oflefl bathe ; and thes, at oncfi ei^oy the etvol^ 
limpid Mater, the perfume of odoriferoo^ planta^ tite 
balmy air, and the starry host, Whieh shine ia tb^ 
firmament. 

Thus Bathsbeba bathed^ when Darid beheld her 
from the roof of his palace. 

Soeh is the usual life of the Egyptian woi9«»» 
Thei^ duties are to educate their children, tdke eAre 
of their household, and live retired ivith their fiuni- 
]y : their pleasures to visit, give feasts, in which tb«|r 
often yielu to excessive mirth and Iteentioasit^w^fp 
on the water, take the air in oranee groves, and Itsir 
en to Almai. They deck tliemselver as carefully to 
receive their acquaintance, as French women do ^to 
allure the men. Usually mild and timid, they htt^ 
eome daring and furious under the dominion of ri«- 
lent love. Neither locks nor grim keepers can then 
prescribe bounds to their passions ; whieh^ thou^ 
death be suspended over their heads, they searek tke 
moans to gl*atifyi and art seldom uasaceessfal. 

Savamt. 

SECT. XXXVII* 

op NAl»LaS AND MOUNT VBSirVlTJS* 

I AM persoaded that oar physicians are under some 
mistake with regUrd to tiiis climate. It is certainly 
one of the warmest in Italy ; but it is as certainly one 
of the most inconstant ; and from what we have ob- 
served, disagrees with the greatest part of our rale- 
tttdinarians ; but more particularly with the gouty 
people, who have all found themselves bettef at 
Rome I which, though much colder in winter, is, X be- 
lieve, a healthier climate. Naples,, to be aure, to 
more eligible in summer, as the air is eonstantlyre- 
freshed by the sea breeee, when Rome ia efton seorah* 
ed by the most Insupportable h^at. 

We have some very agreeable society aiiiipngtl 
ourselves here, though we cannot boast much of that 
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wiA tke iiibabiHiBts, There are to be sure many 
^094feonle among them; but, in j;eperal, there is 
nytrj little analogy betwixt an English and Nepo« 
llftn mibd, that the true social harmony, that great 
nreeCner of hamaa life, can seldom be prodused. la 
lieo of this, (the exehanee you will say is bpt a bad 
m) the eonntry round Naples abounds so moeb ia 
«?ery thing that is eorioos, both in nature and art, 
«rf affords so ample a field of speculation tor the 
' IHtaralist and antiquary, that a person of any enri- 
silty may speiKl some months here yery agreeably, 
Ib4 not witlioot profit. 

Besides the discoyeries of Hereolaneum and Pom« 
feia, which of themselyes afford a great fund of en- 
tertainment, the whole coast that surrounds this beau- 
^ol bay, particularly that near Puzzoli, Coma, 
Hieenura, and Baia, is coyered with innumerable 
mmiBnients of Roman magnificence. But, alas ! how 
«re the mighty fallen ! ^This delightful coa^t, once 
the garden of all Italy, and inhabited only by the 
rich, the gay, and luxurious, is now abandoned to the 
poorest and most miserable of mortals. Perhaps 
Ibere is no spot on the globi; that has undergone so 
tborough a change, or that can exhibit so striking a 
picture of the vanity of human grandeur. Those 
very walls that onee lodged a Cesar, a LucuUus, an 
Anthony, the richest and most voluptuous of man- 
kind, are now oeciipu^d by the very meanest and most 
indigent wretches on earth, who are ae^ually starv- 
ing inrwant in those very apartments that were the 
seenes of the greatest luxury. There we are told 
that suppers were frequently given that cost fifty 
thousand pounds ; and some that even amounted to 
double that sum. 

The luxury indeed of the Baia was so great, that it 
became a proverb, even amongst the luxurious Ro- 
mans themselves ; and at Rome, we often find tl:efn 
Qpbratding with effeminacy and epicurism, those 
who spent much of their time in this scene of deliglits. 
Clodiiis throws it in Cicero's teeth more than once : 
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and that orator's having purchased a villa here, hatt 
him iTDt a little in the opinion of the graver and more 
austere part of the senate. The walls of these pa*^ 
laces still remain, and the poor peasants, ih some 
places, have built up their miserable huts within 
them ^ but at present, there is not one gentleman or 
man of fashion residing in any part of this country | 
the former state of which, compared with the present, 
eertainly makes the most striking contrast imagina- 
ble. We rode over the greatest part of it a shooting 
porcupines, a new species of diversion which I had 
never heard of before. We killed several of these 
animals on the Monte Barbaro, the place which for- 
merly produced the Faleruian viine, but now a barren 
waste. The novelty of this sport was to me its great- 
est merit; and 1 would not at any time give a day of 
partridge for a month of porcupine- shooting. Neith- 
er, indeed, is the flesh of these animals the most der 
licious in the world. It is extremely luscious, and 
soon palls upon the appetitir. 

The bay of Naples, surrounded by the most beauti. 
ful scenery in the world, deserves a particular descrip- 
tion. It is of a circular figure ; in most places up- 
wards of twenty miles in diameter ; so that, including 
all its breaks and inequalities, the circumference is 
considerably more than sixty miles. The whole of 
this space is so wonderfully diversified, by all the 
riches both of art and nature, that there is scarce an 
ohiect wanting to render the scene complete ; and it 
is nard to say, whether the view is more pleasing frona 
the singularity of many of these objects, or from the 
incredible variety of the whole. You see an amazing 
mixture of the ancient and modern ; some rising to 
fame, and some sinking to niin. Palaces reared over 
the tops of other palaces, and ancient magniiicence 
trampled under foot by modern folly. — Mountains 
and islands, that were celebrated for their fertility, 
ehanged into barren wastes, and barren wastes into 
fertile fields and rich vineyards. Moutitains sunk 
inte plniiK^^iind plains awelied into mountains. JLaket 




inak np by ToIeMief, uul txttegvlilied ▼•kasM 
iunei into l&kea. The Mrth still tmokjag in aiaay 
plaees, aad ia otliers throwing oat fane. la shortf 
latare teaais to have fbnatd this eoati ia her moat 
eaprieioos mood $ for OTory objeel is a lufas nmtmw. 
She never seens to have goae serioasly to work ; hat 
(o have devoted this spot to the oiost aaliaitted ia* 
litJMnee of eapriee aad frelie. 

The hay is shatoot from the Mediterraaeaa hy the 
idaad of Caprd, so lamoes for the abode of Aagostas} 
tad afterwards so famoas for that of Tiberius. A lit* 
tie to the west He those of Isehia, Preeida, aad Nisi* 
ila I the celebrated promontory of Miseaamy where 
£aeas landed $ the elassie fields of Baia, Cama, and 
Pazzoiiy with all the variety of seenerv that formed 
Ikoth the Tartarus aad the Blyeinm of the aneieats ^ 
the Campi Pfalegrcei, or haming Plains, where Juai* 
ter overcame the giants ; the Monte Nuovo formed of 
UUe years by fire j the Monte Barbara \ the pietnr^ 
esqoe eity of Pazzoli, with the Solfaterra soMkiag 
above it ; the beaatiful promoatery of Pansilippe, ex* 
hUntiBg the finest seeaerv that ean be ima^aed ; the 
great and opalent eity of Naples, with its three eas* 
tiest its harbour full of sUps from every nation, ita 
palaee^^ eharehes, aad eonvenfs inaaiMrable. The 
rieh eountry iVom theoee to Poptlei, eevered with no* 
ble houses and gardens, aad appearing oaly a eon* 
tieaation af th^ eity. The palaee of the king, with 
many ^Jiera sorroundiag it, all built over the rooft of 
those of Hereulaneam, buried aeai^a handred feet by 
Ae emytiens of Vesuvias. The blaefc fields of lava 
tiiat have rua from that mountain, intermixed with 
{^rdeas, viaeyards, and orehards. Yesavias its^, 
ui the haek ground of the seene, diseharging volumes 
«f fire and smoke, and forming a broad track in the 
air over our heads, extending, withoat hemg broken 
or dissipated, to the ntmost verge of tihe horison x a 
Tariety of beautiful towns and villages, found the 
Vase of the mountain, thoughtless of the impending 
rain that daily threnleas t£ein. £lo«e af these afa 
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reared ortt the retj roeft of Fempeia and Siabia^ 
where Plioy perished, and with their fouiiliatiiHis 
have piereed through the saered abodes of the aneieot 
jftomaaf } thontands of whom lie buried bore, the Tie- 
tint of this inexorable mountain. Next follow tho 
extensive and rsmantie coast of Castello Mare, Sor- 
reiitam, and Mola, diversified with every pietaresque 
object in nature. It was the study of this wild and 
beautiful country that formed our greatest landscape 
painters. This was the school of Poussin, and Salva- 
tor Rosa,' but more particularly of the last, who com- 
posed many of his most celebrated pieces from the 
bold craggy rocks that surround this coast ; and no 
doubt it was from the daily contemplation of these 
romantic objecU, that they stored their minds with 
that variety of ideas they have communicated to the 
wi^rld with such el^anee in their works. 

Now, should I say that this extensive coast, this 
prodigious variety of mountains, valleys, promonto- 
ries, and islands, covered with an everlasting ver- 
dure, and loaded with the richest fruits, is all the 
produce of subterraneous fire ; it would require, lam 
afraid, too great a stretch of faith to believe me $ yet 
the fact is certain, and can only be doubted by those 
who have wanted time or curiosity to examine ic^ It 
is striaiige, one may say» that mature shou]d make use 
of the same agent to create as to destroy ; and that 
what has only been looked upon as the consumer of 
countries, is in fact the very power that produces 
them. Indeed, this part of our earth seems already 
to have undergone the sentence pronounced upon the 
whole of it; hut, like the pheenix, has risen again 
from its own ashes, in much greater beauty and splen- 
dour than before it was consume<^ The traces of 
these dreadful conflagrations are still conspicuous in 
ev^ry corner ; they have been violent in their opera- 
tions, but in the end have proved salutary i;i their 
effects. The fire in many places is not yet extin- 
guished, but Vesuvius is now the only spot where it 
rages with any degree of activity. &rxoons. •; 



SECT, xxxvni. 

OF STROMBOLO. 

Ths Lipari blandB are rtrj pmloresque, and 
«ereral of them still emit smoke, partieuiarly Yolea- 
Bo'and Voleanello | but mme of them, for some ages 

K> exeept Strombolo, hare made eroptions of fire, 
/pears to be a Toleano of a very different oatore 
from TesHirius, the etptosions of whieh saoeeed 000 
iiother with some degree of regolaritj, and hare no 
great variety of duration. I eannot aeeount for the 
variety of Btrombolo.— Sometimes it « explosions re- 
nmhk those of Yenaviasv and the tight seems only to 
kt oeeasioiied by the qaantity of fiery stones thrown 
isto the air ; and, as soon as these have fallen down, 
it ai^ears to be extinguished, till another explosion 
eauses a fresh illttmination. This I have observed 
always to be the ease with Vesuvius, except when 
the lava has risen to the summit of the mountain, ami 
eontioued' without variety to illumto'ate the air ronifd 
it. The light from Strombolo evidently depends on 
some other eause. Bometimes a elei»r red flame is- 
saes from the crater of the mountain^ and eontinnes 
fbr blhze without' interruption, f»r near the spaee of 
. lalf an hour. The fire is of a different colour fWrm 
the explosions of stones, and is evidently produced 
f^om a drffbrcnt cause. It would seem as if some in- 
flammable substance were suddenly kindled up iu the 
bowels of the mountain. 

The crater of Strombolo seems to be different from 
that of Vesuvius, and all the old volcanos that sjtr- 
roottded Naples. Ofthesse, the craters are without 
exception in the centre, and form the highest part of 
the mountain. That of Strombolo is on its siae, and 
not within two hundred yards of its summit. From 
the crater to the sea, the island is entirely composed 
of the same sort of ashes and burnt matter as the 
conical part of Vesuvius ; and the quantity of this 
matter is perpetually increasing, from the uninter- 
rupted dischai^e from the ntountaiu; forofalHhe 



Ttleanet we read of, BtnmWfo fcems to be the o»l} 
one that barns without eeating. Etna and YeaoriBO 
often lie quiet for many months, even years, without 
the leatt appearance of fro ; b«t Strombolo is ever at 
work, and fur ages past has been looked upon as the 
great Ugbt-honse ol^tbese seas* 

It is traljr wonderful, how sueh a eonstant and ua-* 
mense fire is maintained* for thonsando of jeara, in 
the midst of the oeean ! that of the other Lioari 
itlan^ seem now almost eitiaet, and the foree ox the 
whole to be eoneentered in Strombolo, whioh aota as 
one great vont to them aU. We still obsenre Yoieano 
and YoleaaeUo throwing out rolumeo of tmoke, bat 
daiing the whole sight wo eoald not pero^ve the 
least spark of ire from either of them. 

It is probable, tbat^ Strombolo, as well as all the 
rest of these islands, is originally the work of suhler- 
raneoas fire. The matter of whieh they are ooquhis* 
cdy in a manner demonstrates this $ and many of the 
Sicilian authors confirm it. There are now elcTon of 
tbem in all, and none of the aneients mention more 
than seven. Fazzello one of the best Sicilian anifaors, 
0i?es an account of the production of Yolcano, mow 
one of the most considerable of theae islands* lie 
aayt it happened in the early time of the rfyublic, 
and is recorded by Eusebiua, f liny, and others. Bo 
a4d8, that even in his time, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, it still discharged qoan titles of fire 
uid of pumice stones; but that, in the preceding cen- 
tury, there had been a very great erupt ion <a this 
island, wlu^ shook all Sicily, and alarmed the coMt 
af Italy as far as Naples,, He says the sea boildi M 
round the island, and rocks of a vast size were dis- 
charged from the crater ; that fire and smoke in many 
places pierced through the waves, and that the navi- 
gation among|st these islands was totally changed | 
roeks appearing where it was formerly d^ep watcK ; 
at|d many c^f the straits and shallows were aatirely 
iiUed up. He observes, that Aristotle, in his boi^ 
on meteors, taket notice of a very early eruptisa of 



ttfs island, by whieh not onty the eoatt of Sitily, hot 
likewise many etties in Ilalj, were eevered with 
'tikes. It bas probably been that very ernptioa whieli 
(brined tbe island. He deseribes Strombolo to have 
"been, ia his time, pt^tty iniieh (he same as at this day $ 
oiIt that it then prodoeed a fffeat quanKty of eotton, 
<meh 18 not now the ease. The greatest part of it 
liffpears to be barren. On the north side there are a 
lew rineyards ; bat they are rery meagre. 

Bbtdoks. 

SECT. XXXIX. 
aiv^ocmviiT or tbc sftuprioiroF xovvt TBSTryitroy 

As many poetical deserrptions of this eruption will 
not be wanting, I shall eonnne mine to simple matter 
'tf fa^, in plam prose, and endeayonr to eonvey to my 
readers, as eleariy and distinctly as I am able, what 
I saw myself, and the impression it made upon me at 
the tiine, without aiming in the least at a flowery 

^e Qsnal eymptoms of an approaching eruption, 
iileh as rambling noises and explosions within the 
bowels of the voleano, a quantity of smoke issuing 
With force hwk Its crater, accompanied at times with 
an emission of red hot seorise and ashes, were ftiani- 
' fc«t, tii(M^ or less, dnrinK the whole month of July ; 
UliA^ towards the end of the month, those symptoms 
irere increased to such a degree, as to exhibit in the 
1ii^t4irae the most beautiful ire-works that can be 
'^llijueiiied* 

TDese kinds of throws of l^ed-hot seorie, and other 
'Itleairie ttiatier, which at night are so bright and lu« 
Wifobs, ^appear fn broad day-light like so man;^ black 
"IMta in^he midst of the white smoke ; and it is this 
^retfftrtfatice M^hie% nceasiotik the vulgar and fatso 
fttppifOitron, that -vcteltnoft burn much more daring the 
HtjAf than hi Cbe 4ttT*^trnre. 
• Olt lUttnitay^ llkel!lhitf:iLtigast,ahouttwa^o*ciod^ 
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ill the afteriioott,Tpereelred from my TiUa at PaasiH- 
po, in tke kay of Naples, from whenee one has a fall 
▼Lew of Vesuvius (whieh is just opposite, an<l «t tbe 
distance of about six miles in a direet line front it^) 
iliat the volcano was in a most Ttolent i^;itatioii« A 
white and sulphureous smoke issued eontinnaiiy and 
impetuously from its crater, one puff iropelliag aimtk- 
er, and, by an aeeomulation of those elouds of anoke, 
resembling bales of the whitest eottou, sueh a, mass 
of them was soon piled over the top of the tr3»leaB0, 
as exceeded the height and size of the meuataia Itself 
at least four times, in the midst of this very white 
smoke, an immense quantity of stones, s^ise, tmi 
ashcA, were shot op to a wonderful height, eeruMLf 
not less than two thousand feet. 1 eoald also ptr- 
eeive, by the help of one of Ramaden's most ex<u^lent 
refracting telescopes, at times, a qnantity of liquid 
lava, seemingly very weighty, just heaved i»p high 
enough to elear the rim of the crater, and then take 
its course impetuously down the steep side of Yesu- 
Tius, opposite to Somma. Soon after, the lava broke 
out on the same side, from about the middle of the 
eonieal part of the volcano, and, having ran with 
violence some hours, eeased suddenly, just before it 
had arrived at the eoltivated parts of the mou«ta|a 
above Portici, near four miles from the spot where 
\t issued^ 

During this day's eruption, as I have been erediUy 
informed since, the heat was intolerable at the towns 
ofSomma and Ottaiano, that the air was darkaaed 
in sueh a manner, as that objects could net be distin- 
guished at the distance of ten feet. Long f laments 
of vitrified matter, like spun glass, were mixed, and 
fell with thes^e ashes ; and the sutphnreoas snake 
was so violent that several birds ia oages wero saffo- 
sated, and the leaves of the trees ta the neigkboiir- 
hood of Somma and Ottaiano were covered wi^K white 
salts very corrosive. About two o'eloekin the after« 
noon^ an extraordinary globe of smoke, of a very great 
diameter; vtm dittiaetl; pereeived bf manf af the im,^ 
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kaWtastt «! PdrOeH !• istue ttmm the emiar •! ¥•« 
MViiu, and proeted hMtiJj toirards the nomitaiQ of 
8omma« against whieh it ttruek and ditpereed iUelf, 
liaviii|f left a train of irhite irooketinarkina the eouroe 
it had taken. This train I perceived plainly from 
my Villar ^ it laotod tome minntes ; hot I did notaoe 
|h!e globe itself. 

A poor iabovrer^ who was making faggots on the 
moaaiaitt of Somma» lost his life at this time : and 
Us body not having been found, it is supposed that, 
. naflfooated byi. the smoke, he mast have liUlen into the 
valley from the erany roeks on whieb he was at 
work, and been eoTered bj the current of lava,, that 
took its eourso tbrongh that valley soon after* An 
aso, that was waiting for its master in the valley, left 
it very judieiously as soon as the mountain beeamo 
violent, and arriving safe home, gave the first alarm 
> lo this poor man's family. s 

It was ipenerally remarked, that the explosions of 
the voleano were attended with more noise during 
-thk day's eruption, than in any of the sueeeeding 
ones, when, most probably, the mouth of Vesuvius 
was widened, and the voleanie matter had a freer 
passage. It is certain, however, that the great erup- 
tiaa OS 171^7 (which in every other resiiect was mild 
when compared to the late violent eruption) ocea* 
sinned much greater concussions in the air by its 
louder explosions. 

Friday August the 6th, th^ fermentation in the 
mountain was loss violent ; but about noon there was 
a load report, at which time it was supposed that a 
portion of the little mottotaliBi within the crater had 
fatten in* At night the throws from the erater in- 
%oreased,.a]id prueeeded evidently from two separata 
moiUhs, whieb) emitting red-hot seori», and in dif- 
ibreiit fUreetions, formcSl a most beautiful and almost 
oontinned fire-work. 

On Saturday, August the 7th, the volcano remaindl 
OMich in the same state | but, about twelve o'clock at 
i^ht^ its larmentatisA iaaraased greatly* The sea* 



•nd ftr€fr«llt ttih^ momitftio imiy lie s«id to iiai^ 
ttanifeUed itself st this tine. I was watetiing its 
motioBS from the mole of Na|>ies, vrhieti has % fall 
tiew of the voteano, and h«d been witness to sereral 
glorious pieteresqvo effeeto prodneed by <iie re#eetioii 
«of Ihe deep red fire, whkh issued from tlie erater bf 
YesuTius, and mounted up in the midst of tlie Imge 
'telotfds, wlien a summer wtorm, called li^re a fropeA, 
«ame on suddenly, and lflend«d ttt heaty watdl^ 
cltfuds witk the solphui'eoQs andufhreraf ones, wkien 
were already tike so many other moon tains, piieid 
•i^r thie summtt of the volVano. At this moment It 
foontaitt of fii^e ^«s shot up to an IneTediMe h«%lit9 
casting so bright a light, that tfie tfmalfest objects 
.oimld be <dearly disfingnished «t a/ny plaoie witbki 
'^t miles or more of Vesuriiis. 

Tlie blaek 'stormy olouds passing swiftly orer, nAd 
at times covering the whole, «r a pi^rt of the bri^t 
oetnmn of lire, at other times elearing away,«nd gir- 
Ing ^ fall t'iew of It, with t^ viarions tint* prodofoed 
Iry jts-rererberated light on l^e while elnn^ aboye^ in 
-contrast wilh the pale flashes of forked liglltnh^that 
mtlended the tropea, tevied sueh a soene as no poW- 
or of «rt ean ever express. 

That whieit Ibllowed the next erening was s«it>}y 
mueh more Ibrnvfdnble anfd alarmhig ; but tliki was 
more boiiiittfuI«iidtiiWm^ than even the most Hvely 
imagination ean paint to itself. This ^at esplo- 
'Oion did «ot last ^bove •eight or ten mtnuteo, idfter 
wliieh YeMrnon *waiB totttily ««I^e4 by Utoe 4ttfk 
dbnds, «nd there fell a, ii oavy shower ^fnA^* 

Boitto s«srtco Md omaH stmes tfM at ^Otfi^atfo Air- 
lag tMs«rttptlon.%nd oome^ii vory gi%at oieofn tie 
'•tmlk^%|jeweeii ¥esiii>ltt8 and cto nermttago* Ml 
lfceiiilHiMtaiK:»'(iif flietfownoat tkefootoftke f<ilea- 
'«o we^iH 4h«'gvoaleil' idnrm, andtprcpaH>ngtom- 
bandon their houses,.had the ernfMoniKmiMFifMlOttg^ 
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bmed fttorm vrmM at iU height, wat grtatlj iar|iriteJ . 
to fiad the drops of rain icaLd hia face and haod^, 
which fihcnninenon wai probably oeeaHJancd bj the 
clouds having aeqaired a great deal of heat in pw^* 
■tng through the abare mentioned column of &re. 
The king of Naples did me the honom- of informiag 
me of this enrioua cireuEnftlance. 

Sunday, August the eii^hlh^ Vesuvias was quiet 
till towards six ti'eloek ia the eveniug^ when o great 
•make began tu gather again over iU erater^ and, 
ihoiit an h II ur after, a ruaibling subterraneous noiee 
wa« heard in tJie iieighbourhoad of Lhi valeaiia ; Iha 
usual throws of red-hot stones and seoriae began and 
increased every instant, 1 was at thia time at Pau- 
ttlipo, iu the company of several of my eonatrymen^ 
observing wiLh good telescopes the curious phenome* 
Ba in the crater of Vesuvius, tvhich^ with sueh help, 
we eould distinguish as well as if we had been aetu* 
ally seated on the sumniit of the volcano. The crater 
•eemed much enlarged by the violence of last night'i 
explosions, and the little moutitainDQ ionger existed. 
About nine o'clock there was a loud reportywhich shook 
(he houses of Purtici and its neighbourhood to such a 
degree, as to alam their inhabitants, and drive them 
•qL into the streets i and, as I have since teen, manj 
windowa were broken, and walls craek^d^ by thecou- 
fuiion of the air from that explosiuu, though fkintljr 
heard at Naples. 

In an instant a founlaiit of liquid transparent fire 
began to rise, aud, gradually increasing, arrived at 
io amasini^ a height at to strike every one who be* 
held it with llie most awful astonisihment. I shall 
icareely be credited when I alBrni, that, to the best 
•f my judgment, the height of this stupendous coluom 
of fire could not be le^as than three times that of Yesu* 
viut itself^ which rises perpendicularly near S700 
feet above the level uf the sea. 

Vuitt* of smoke, as black as can possibly be imagin- 
ed, iucceeded one another hastily, and aeeompanied 
the red-hot traasparent and li(|uid lara^ ititerruptiD5 
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fl» M^endid t»rfg^i«t« here a«d tkere by pfttehes of 
tlie aaricMt btt€. . , . 

WitbtQ titeite puffs of siMke, at ih% very mon^vt 
•f thoir emittion from tlic emt^r, I eould pereeiveni 
briglit, bat paie eleetrioal fire, briskly piayin^ ab#«t 
Ml 4Bi^-9MiS lines. 

Tiie wind waft S. W. and, tbougb geotle, wm raf- 
ieient to carry tbese detaobed elounts or puffs of smoke 
•at of the colomii of fire $ mnd a eoileetioii of them, 
by dogrees, fiN-m€d a blaek and extenshre eortam «{4f 
I may be allowed the expression) bebind it ; in tiih«r 
parts of tbe sky it was perfectly elear, and tbe stsrs 
wer« bright. 

The fiery ft»antain, of so gigantie a sisEe,iipmi fbe 
dark groaikd abore-mentioned, made tbe most glorhms 
eoMlrast imagiftable, and the blaze of it, reflected 
strongly on tbe surface of the sea^ which uas at that 
time perfec4ly smooth, added greatly to this sublime 
Tiew. 

The liquid lava, mixed with stones and scorie&i af- 
ter having mounted, I yerily believe, at the least ten 
Ikansand feet, was partly directed by tbe witid to- 
wards- Ottaiano, and partly falling almost perpen- 
dlsubirly^ . siiU ped*bol and ii4}uid, on Vestrttm, 
entered tts^bule eone, part of that of the monutahi 
of Bomma, and the valley between them. The fall- 
ing matter being nearly as vivid and inflamed as 
that which was continually issuing fresh irom tHc 
crater, formed with it one complete body of fire, 
which could not be less than two miles and a half & 
breadth, ami of tbe extraordinary height aborve-men* 
tioned, casting a heat to tbe distance of at least six 
miles round it. 

» The brusb'wood on the mountain of Somma was 
soon m a Maze ^ wbtsb flame, being of a different tint 
from the deep red of the matter thrown out of ikt 
volcano, and from the silvery blue of the electrical 
fire, still added to the contrast of this most extraordi- 
nary scene* 
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Tke UMk eltiMl iaereatisg greatly, date beat tii« 
wards Naples, and seemed to threatea this fair eity 
vUb speedy destraetioa ; for it waa eliarged with 
eleetrieal matter, whiab kept oenstaatly darting 
abeai it in strong and i>rigbt sig^sags, f ust like these 
deteribed by Pliny the younger in his letter te Taci* 
tsiy and which aeeompanied the great eruption of 
Yesttvitts that proved fatal to his nnele. *' Ah altera 
latere, nubes atra et horrenda, ignei, spiritns tortis 
▼jbratisque diseursibus rupta, in loagas flammariMii 
iigsras debiscebat ; fuIgoribu9 ills^ et similes et ma- 
jsres." 

This Toleanie lightning, however, as I particularly 
remarked, very rarely quitted the cloud, but usually 
returned to the great column of fire towards the era* 
ter of the volcano from whence it originally came. 
Once or twice, indeed, T saw this lightning (or ferilla 
as it is called here) fall on the top of Somma, and set 
fire to some dry grass and bushes. 

Fortunately for us, the wind increasing from the 
S. W« i|uarter, earried back the threatening elond 
jast as It had reached the eity, and began to occasion 
great alarm. All public diversions ceased in an in- 
stant, and the theatres being ehot, the doors of the 
eharehes were thrown open. Numerous processions 
were formed in the streets, and women and children, 
with disshevelled heads,fi]led the air with their crie?, 
insisting loudly upon the relics of St. Januarius be- 
ing immediately opposed to the fury of the mountain. 
In shorty the populace of this great city began to dis* 
play its usual extravagant mixture of riot and bigo- 
try ; and if some speedy and well-timed precautions 
had not been taken, Naples would, ])erhaps, have 
been in more danger of suffering from the irregulari- 
ties of its lower class of inhabitants, than from the 
angry volcano. 

But to return to my subject. After the column of 
fire had continued in full force near half an hour, the 
emikion ceased all at once, and Vesuvius remained 
sallen and silenU After the dazzling light of the 
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itrj wtOTtftiBy ftll Meflied darik and diftttar exe^ 
tiM ••>• tf y^MVMfty whieh wms eoTef ed With ^ow* 
iM eittden aad toMriK, tnm under wkieh, at times, 



faara and tkcve, mall tlreane af liquid lava had 
•tcapad, and railed dawn the tteen tides of the vol" 
aana. This saeae pat me in miad of Martial's des- 
eriptiaiiaf.£taa. 

tf^uDcU jacent flammis et trisU mena faTiUSL.** 

In the parts of Naples nearest Yesoyins, whilst the 
eruption lasted, a mixed smell like that of snlphnr, 
witn the rapours of an iron foundry, was sensihle ; 
but nearer to the mountain that smell was rery of- 
fensive, as I have often found it in m j visits to Yese- 
Yius during an eruption. 

Thus have 1 endeavoured to eonvej to my readers, 
at least a faint idea of a seene so glorious and sublime, 
as perhaps may have never before been viewed by 
human eyes, at least in such perfection. 

Sia W. Hamilton. 

SECT. XL. 
' ov Moxmr jetna. may 19, 1^70. 

A FBW days ago, we set off to visit Mount iEtna, 
that venerable and respectable father of mountains. 
His base, and his immense declivities, are covered 
over with a numerous progeny of his own f for every 

freat eruption produces a new mountain ; and per- 
aps, by the number of these, better than by any oth- 
er method, the number of eruptions, and the age of 
^tna itself, might be ascertained. 

The whole mountain is divided into three distinct 
regions, called La Eegiane Culta^ or Piedmontesef 
The Fertile Region ; La Begione Sylvosa^ or JV*em- 
orosa, The Woody Region 5 and LaMegione Oeserta^' 
or Skoperta^ The Barren Region. 

These three are diflerent, both in climate and pro- 
dactions, as the three zones of the earth| and per- 
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Imps, tvith equal propmt j, might have betii ityM 
tile Torrid, the Temperate, and the Frigid zone^ 
The first region surronndt the foat of the mavataiis 
and eonstitutes the moat fertile eauntry «n tlie warld 
on all sides of it, to the extent of abaat fonrtaen ar 
ifteen miles, where the woody region hej^ns. It ia 
composed Almost entirely af lava, whieh) after a 
iiumher of ages, is at last converted into the nosi 
fertile of all 'boils. 

At Nieolosi, whieh is. twelve miles op the moun* 
tain, we found the barometer at ii7 ii ; at Catania it 
staod at 29 6i : although the former elevation ia 
not very great, probably uat exceeding 3000 fee|, yet 
the climate was totally changed. At Catania tha 
harvest wa^atirely over, and the heats were insup- 
portable; here they were moderate^ and in many 
places the corn is as yet green. The road for these 
twelve miles is the worst 1 ever travelled ; entirely 
over old lavas and the months of extingninhed vulca- 
nos. now converted into eorn-fields, vineyards, and 
orchards. 

l^e frnit of this region is reckoned the finest in 
Sicily, particularly the figs, of whieh they have a 
great variety. One of tbene, of a very large size^ es^ 
teemed superior in flavor to all the rest, they pre- 
tend is peculiar to Etna. 

The great eruption of 1669, after shaking the 
whole country around for four months, and forming 
a very large mountain of stones and anhes, burst out 
about a mile above Moopelieri^ and descending like 
a torrent, bore directly agaiunt (he middle of that 
mountain, aiid(the^ pretend) perforated it from side 
to side. This however I doubt, as it must have brok- 
en the regular form of the mountain, which is not the 
case. But certain it is, that it |>ier(eeJI it to a great 
depth. The lava then divided into two branches ; 
and surroundina^ this mountain, joined again on its 
south side; and laying waste the \ihoIe country be- 
twixt that and Catania, scaled the walls of that city, 
and poured its flaming torrent into the ocean. Ia ita 
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way, it it eaidl to have destroyed tke patteMioMa of 
near 80,000 people, and redoeed , them to beggary. 
It IbmiedoeTeral htllo where there were formerly ral- 
teys, and filled up a large lake, of which there is not 
ttow the leaot Testige to be seen. 

As the OTento of this eraption are ^better know« 
Ihaa atiy other, they tell a great many oingolar oto- 
fies of it ; one of whieh, however inerediMe k may 
appear, is well ascertained. A vineyard, belotigiiig 
to a eonvent of Jesnito, lay directly in it« way : this 
ipiaeyard was formed on an aneieiit lava, prohahlj a 
thhi ooe, with a niHnber of caverns and crevices na- 
4eff h. The liqaid lava entering into these cavemo, 
soon filled them np, and by degrees bore op the vine* 
yards ; and the Jesaits^ who every moment eiqiNseted 
fo see it buried, beheld with amazement the whole 
Held begin to move off. It wao carried on the oar- 
face of the lava to a eonsideraUe distance ; and, 
though the greatest part was destroyed, yet some of 
it remains to this day. 

We went to eiamine the month from whence this 
dreadfal torrent issued ; and were surprised to find it 
only a«mall hole, of about three or four yards 4iam<-^ 
eter. The moontain ft*om whenee it sprung I think 
is little less than the conical part of Vesuvias. 

There is a vast cavern on the opposite side of it 
where people go to shoot wild pigeons, which breed 
there in great abundance. The innermost parts of 
this caveim are so very dismal and gloomy, that our 
landlord tiM us some people had Yost their senses 
from havifK advanced too far, imagining they saw 
devils and the spirits of the damned, for it is otitt 
very geoeraHy believed here, that Etna is the month 

We found a degree of wiMneos and ferocity in the 
inhabitants of this mountain, that I have not observ- 
ed any wfaoro else. It was with much difileaky I 
oonld persnado t^hem that we were not come to search 
Ibr hidden treasures, a groat quantitjf of which they 
hftlieve is -to bo found in Monpeliepi; and whon X 
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WMt fft thai nowt*io, th«y were then fdly tmv 
di thai Ihu WM oar kiloolioB. INio of tko nto fiik 
lowed me, and kept a eloae eye on every ete^ that I 
teak ; and when I lifted 9Mf bit of lavm or |Miniee, 
thej eame ranaing uf^ thinking it wae io«ethii|| 
very ^reoioae ; hat when they obserred they were en* 
)y bitaofetone, and that I pot them into my poeket^ 
thay langhed heartily, talkiaf^ to one another in thi^ 
Dioaataiii jargon, wUeh i« unintelligibie even to Ital^ 
iane« However, at meet of them epeak Ualiaa to ae 
to be nad^rttood, they aeked me wnat I wae goiag to 
make of thoee bits of stone ? I told him they were of 
groat .valae in onr eountry $ that the people thora 
had a way ef making gold of them. At thin they 
both aeetned exMediflgly sarprised, and spoke agaia 
in their own tongoe. However, I found they did not 
believe me. Que of them told me» if that had beem 
trae, I eertaiolj would not have been to ready in tet 
ting it* But, said he, if it is so^ we will serve yen 
forever, if yon will teaeh as that art; for then wo 
shall ba the riohest people oa earth. I assared them, 
diat I had not yet learned it myeolf, and that it waa 
a se^wt known only^o very few* They were like* 
wise a good deal sarprised to see me poll out of my 
potket a magaetieal needle, and a small eleetromo- 
ter, which I had prepared at Calania to o^amiae the 
eleet^rioal state of the air ; ami I was at first afraid 
(hey should have taken me for a eoi^urcr (wbieh al- 
ready happened amongst, the Appeotaes,) bat laek- 
My that idea did ao4 strike them. 

After leaving Nieolosi, and traveUiog for aboat an 
hear aad a half over barren ashes and lava, we ar- 
rived on the eonfiaes of Uie Regiene Sylvasa, or the 
Temperate Zone* As soon as we entered these de« 
lighfol fsresla, wo seeaved to have got iato another 
world. The air, whieh before was soUry and hol^ 
tm9 new eool and refreshing ; and every breeze was 
leaded with a thonsand perfames, the whole ground 
being eovered over with the riebestaromalie plants^^ 
Uaay parts of this region are sorely the moei heav« 



enly spott vpiiii earth ; uid if ^tsa reseoiUet kell 
within, it may wttb eqiinl jift»tiee be taid to reaemble 
paradise withoiK. 

It is ifldeed a earioas e«ii«ideratioii, that this 
aroiiifttai» sho«ld re-aoite everj beauty and every hor- 
ror ; and, in shert, all the most opposite and dissioi- 
itAr objects iu nalare. Hereyoa observe a^gnlpli 
that formerly threw out torrents of fire, now eovemi 
with the most Innuriant voffetation ; and from an ob- 
ject of terror, become one of delight. Here yon gath* 
er the most delioions fmit, risiag from what was boi 
lateljf black and barren rock. Here, the ground ia 
covered with every flowery and we wander ever 
these beaolies, and contemplate this wilderness of 
tweets, without considering that hdl, with all its 
terrors, is immediately under our feet ; and that but 
a few yards separates us from lakes of liquid fire 
and brimstone. 

But our astonishment still increases, on casting 
our eyes on the higher regions of the mountain. 
There we behold, iu perpetual union, the two eie* 
ments that are at perpetual war; an immenee gnlph 
of fire, for evQr existing in the iflidst of snows which 
it has not power to melt, and immense fieM% of enow 
and ice for evereurrounding this gulf of fire which 
Ihey have not power to eiLtingaish. 

The woody region of ^tna aseends for abont eight 
er nine miles, and forms a zone or girdle, of the 
brightest green, all around the mountain. This 
night we passed through little more than the half of 
it ; arriving some time before sun-set at our lodg- 
ings, which was no other than a large cave, formed 
hy one of the most ancient and venerable lavas. It 
is called La Spelonea dal Capriole^ or the goats cav* 
em, becanse frequented by those animals, who take 
refuge there in bad weather. 

'• Here we were delighted with the contemplation of 
many grave and beautiful objects ; the prospect on 
all sides is immense ; and we already seem to be 
lifted up £rom the earthy and to. have got into . a new 
world. 



After takiBg a eemf^rtaU* mail 10 the mwBf im a 
bed of learea, we aweke ai»eat eleireB e'eleek ; aad 
aneitiag down a soffieieat ^aaatil jr ef saew, we iniled 
ear tea-kettle, and made a liearty laeaU te prepare 
at for tlie remaiaing pert ef our expeditiea. We 
were niae in namber ; for we had oar tJyree ienraate^ 
the Cyelapa (oar eoadaetor,) and iwe aiea te take 
eare of onr melee. The Cjeleps new began te di»» 
play hie ereat kaowledge ef the meuntaiay and we 
mUwed Aim with impKeit eoa&deaee. He eeadeetp 
ed as oyer *< antre* rait, aad deterle wUd/' where 
eearee hirawa foot had ever tred ; eeaietimet tbroagh 
eieemy fareets, whieh by day-light were deiightfoTf 
Dili new, from the aaivereal darkneM« the rattling ef 
the treee, the heavy, doll beliowaag of the w$»tmUMf 
the vast expanse of eeean ttretehed at an immeaee 
dWtaaee heiow ue, inepired a kind of awfnl horror. 
Sometimes we found ourselves ascending great roeks 
ef lava, where if omr moles ehanid make but a false 
step, we might be thrown headlong over the preei* 
|>iee. However, by the assistance of Che Cyelops, 
we overeame all these difilculties ; and he manag|d 
maitsers eo weH, that in the spaee of two hoars we 
Ibaad we had got above the regieas of vegetation, aad 
had leiRl the forest of iBtoa fnr behind. These ap- 
peared now like a dark gUemy gnif below us, that 
enrrouaded the mountain. 

The proapeet before us was ef a very diflfereat a%- 
tare ; we beheld an capaase ef snow aed iee that 
alarnied us exeeedingly, and almost staggered our 
resolatina. la the eeatre of thie.9 but still at a great 
dietanee, we deseried the high summit of the meuii* - 
taia, rearing ititremeadoue head, and vomitiog out 
terreate of smoke. It indeed appeared altogether ii|- 
aeeeesthle, from the vast eiteat of the fields of snow 
aad iee that ftarreuod it. Our difl^deaee was still en- 
ereased by the sentiments 4»f the Cyelops. He told 
as that it often happeaed that the aurlaee of th^ 
iaoBatala heiag hot helew, melted the seow ia per* 
ttmilair epotsi and farmed petOe of urMer* ^Mi« it 
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WM iiii|Mtsible to £»retee our dan^r $ that it Iflre* 
wiie happened, tbat the surfaee of the water, as well 
as the sBow, was sometimes covered witkblaek i^kes, 
that rendered it eieeedingil j deeeitful ; that, howev 
tr, if we thought proper, he would lead ns oa witk 
as mneh saattov as possible. Aeeordinglj, after 
koMing a eoaneil of war, whieh people generally do. 
when they are Tery maeh afraid, we detaehed oar 
eavalry to the forest below, and prepared to eltnb 
ihe snow. The Cyelops, after taking a great draught 
ef brandy, desired vs to be of good cheer ; that wo 
had plenty of time, and might take- as many rests as 
we pleased ; that the snow eould be little more than 
seren miles, and- that we certainly should be able to 
pass it before san-rise. Aeeordingiy. taking eaeh of 
us a dram of liqueur, whieh soon remored every ohjee- 
Iton, we began oar march. Baydonji* 
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Ths ascent for some time was not steep; and as. 
the snrfaee of the snow sunk a little, we had tofera* 
hie goMl- footing ; bat as it soon began to grow steep<^ 
•r, we found eur labour greatly inerease. However^ 
we determined to persevere, ealling Uk mind: in the 
-midst of our labour, that the Emperor Adnan, and 
the philosopher Plato had undergone the same, and 
from the same motive too, to see the rising sun froat 
^e top of iStna. After incredible labour and fatigai, 
bnt at the same time mixed.with agreat deal of plefU' 
are, we arrived befbre dawn at £e ruins of an an* 
oient structure called Ji Torre dd FUosof^, sttpposed^ 
to have been built by Xhor philosopher Enpedoclei^ 
who look op his habitation here> the better to study 
the nature of Ifount iBtna, By others it issnppos- 
ad to be the ruins of a temple of ¥u]aan, whose shop, 
all the world 'knows, (where he used to make exe<d« 
l^nt tbandi^jbdks and fclistlal «raioi|r, 4s wett#» 
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mCs to eatek hh wife wken she west attraj) was 
erer kepi in moant J^tna. Here we rested ouVseWet 
for sotae tine, and made a freiih applieation to oar 
li^^vr boUle, wMeh I am serinaded both Vulcan 
ttid fimpedoeles, had they been here, would have 
great] J approved of after saeh a mareh. 

1 foaad the merevry had fallen to SO. 6. We had 
BOW time to paj onr adoratione in a tilent eontempla* 
tieaof the sublime objeets of nature* The sk j was 
elear, and the iaimense vault of the heavens appear-^ 
ed in awful majesty and splendour. We found our- 
selves mure siruek witb veneration than below, and 
at first were at a loss to knuw the eanse ; till we ob- 
ser^'ed with astonishment, that the number of stara 
teemed to he infinitely inereaaed, and the light of 
eaehof them-- appeared brighter than nsval. The 
nrhkeness of the milky way wan like a pore flame 
that «hot across the heavens ; and with the naked eye 
we eonid observe elasters of stars that were invisible 
in the regions bcflow. We did not at first attend to 
Ihe eause, nor reeoUeet that we had n^w passed 
^broiich ten or twelve thousand feet of gross vapoi^f^ 
that blunts and eMifuses every ray, before it reaehea 
the surface c^ the earth. We were amazed at the 
Astinetaess of vi»ion« and exelaimed together, What 
a glorious situation for an ob#ervatory 1 Had Empe- 
doeles had the eyes of Galileo, what diseoveries musA 
he not have made I We regretted that Jupiter was 
not visible, as I am persuaded we migfit have discov- 
ered some of his satellites with the naked eye, or at 
least with a small glass, whieh I had in ray pocket* 
We observed a light a great way below us ou thii 
neuutaio, wbieh seemed to move amongst the forests, 
-but whether an Ignis Fatuus^ qs what it was, I shall 
let pretend to say. We likewise took notice of seve- 
n\ of those meteors, eMedFaUing Sktru^ whieh stiU 
appeared to ba as mneh elevated above us, as when 
seen from the pliun ; so that^ in all probability, thosa 
hodies move in regions raueh beyana the bounds thati 
iMia ibakitSDf bars, have aas^ped ta auf a t mo sefae ra.. 
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After eoitemplafis^ these objeett for mmiw tnn^^ 
we set otr, an<l sAon after arrived at thef«Mit of tke 
great erater of ttie moantaia. This i« of an exact 
conieal fignre, and rises equally on all tides. It io 
eom posed solely of ashes aad other burnt materiakt, 
. discharged from the mouth of the voieano, whioli if 
in its centre. This eonieal mountain it of a r*rj 
great size. Its eireumferenee cannot be less than tea 
miles. Here we took a seeond re^U fts the greatest 

J^art of our faiigue still remained. The mercury iiad^ 
!&llcn to ^0. 4^ We found this mountain eTcescive* 
ly steep ; and although it had appeared btaek, yet ft 
was likewise eovered with snow ; bit the surfkea 
(luckily for hs) was spread orer with a pretty thiek 
layer of ashes, thrown ont from the erater. Had it 
not been for this, we never shoold hare been able te 

fet to the top, as the snow was every where frozen 
ard and solid from the piercing eold af tile air. 
In about an hour's dimbing, we arrived at a place 
where there was no snow, and where a warm and 
comfortable vapour issued from the nieantaia, which 
jadueed us to make another halt. Hete I found thfe 
mercury at 19. sf. The thermometer was falien 
three degrees betow the point of congelation ; and be^ 
fore we left the summit of Atna, it fell two degrees 
more, vis. to 27.*-*From this spot it was only about 
three hundred yards to the highest sattmh af the 
mountain, where we arrived in full time to nee the 
most wonderful and most sublime si^ht in natare. 

But here description most ever mfl short ; for no 
imagination has dared to form an idea of so glorioas 
and so maenifieent a scene. Neither is tlfere, on tlie 
surface of^tfiis globe, any one point that uaiten so 
many awftfl and snblime objects.— •The iiamenee eie^ 
tation from the surface of the earth,dra«vQi siis it w««y 
to a single point, wiChoirt any neigbbouriag moim* 
tain for the senses and imagftaation ts rest apon^ 
and recover from their astonishment in tkelr wnf 
down to the woi^ld. This poiat or pinoaele raised^Si 
the brim of a%oftotti<»s galidi^as. aHas'lise woiMy 
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^•s disehari^t^ riTeri.of fire^ and tkr^wiog o«t 
bufains rocks, with a noiie that shakes the whole 
HisBcl. Add to this the auhounded extent of the pros- 
peet, eomprehending the fi^reatest divenitj, and the 
msst beautiful %een9rj in nature, with the rising tun 
ifl?aneTng in the east to illuminate the wondrous 
Meae. 

The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled up, and 
showed dimly and faintly the boundless prospeet 
tronnd. Both sea and land looked dark and confused, 
ts if only emerging from their original chaos, and 
hght and darkness seemed still undivided; till the 
Bisming by degrees advancing, completed the separ- 
Uioii. The stars are extinguished, and the shades 
4isapfear. The forests, whieh but now seemed black 
Sttd bottomless gulphs, from whence no ray was re- 
fleeted to show their form or colours, ajipeur a new 
iireatioi} rising to the sight, catching life and beauty 
from every increasing beam. The scene still en- 
larges, and the horizon seems to widen and expand 
itself on all sides; till the sun, like the great Crea- 
tsr, appears in the east, and with his plastic ray 
tsiapletes the mighty seeae.— -All appears enchant- 
ment, and it is with difficolty we can believe ^e are 
Mill on earth. The sensi^s, unaccustomed to the sub- 
Umity of such a scene, are bewildered and confound- 
ed; and it is not till after some time, that they are 
sapable of separating and judging of the objects that 
compose it. The body of the sun is seen rising from 
the oeean, immense tracts both of sea and land inter* 
veiling; the islands of Lipari, Panari, Alieudi, 8trom- 
holo, and Yolcavo, with their smoking summits, ap- 
pear under yonr feet ; and you look down on the 
A^hole of Sicily as on a map, and can trace every 
nver through all its windings from its source to its 
inoulh. The view is absolutely boundless on every 
^de; nor is there any one object within the circle of 
nsion to interrupt it; so tliat the sight is every where 
Isst in the immensity : and I am persuaded it is only 
feam the imperfection of our organsi that the coasts 
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»r Africa, Aod even «f Gree«e» wre oet dbeoTered, luib 

f hej are eertainly above (he horison. Th« €irewi»-« 
fereiee of the visible horizoaon tbe top of iBtna aan^^ 
aet be lets tkan 2009 miles. At Malta, uhick m 
near 200 miles distant, they perceive all the erup^ 
tions from the seeond region, and that island ic of tem 
discovered from about one half the elevation of Umr 
mountain ; se that at the whole elevaticn, the lioi'i;i»>ia 
must extend to near double that distance, or 46ra 
miles, which makes 800 for the diameter of the cirs 
cle, and 2400 for the eircumference. Bat this ia by 
mueh too vast for our senses, not intended to grasp ao 
boundless a scene. 

1 find, indeed, by some of the Sicilian authors, par* 
ticularly Massa, that the African coast, as well tku 
that of Naples, with many of its islands, have lieiea 
diseovered from the top of ^tna« Of this, however, 
we cannot boast, thouah we can very well believe it* 
Indeed, if we knew tlie height of the mounUia, it 
would be easy to calculate the extent of its visihle 
horizon, and {vice txrsa) if its visible horizon w«r# 
exactly ascertained, it would be an easy matter !• 
calculate the height of the mountain. 

But the most t^utifiil part of the scene is aertain^ 
ly the mountain itself, the island of Sicily, and the 
Bumerous islands lying round it. All these, by aluii4 
of magic in vision, that I am at a4oss to aeeoaat fon, 
seem as if they were brought close roun^ the akirls 
of JEtna,the distances appearing reduced to |iothio§. 
Perhaps this singular effect is produced hy the raya 
of light passing from a rarer medium into a deaaar, 
which (from a well-known law in optics,) to aii <^ 
server in the rare medium, appears to lift up the all- 
jests that are at the bottom of the dense one, aa a 
piece of money placed in a bason appears lifted up 
as soon as the basion is filled with water* 

The Regione Deserta^ or the frigid zone of ^taaf 
is^'tbe first object that calls your attention* it is 
marked oat by a circle of snow and ice, which ctxtends 
qn all sides tojihc distance of about eight milas. la 
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tte eentre of this eircle, tlie greM erater of t1i« movn- 
tiii retrs Us baniHig head ; and the regioBS of intente 
e#ld, and of iiit^Boo heat, oeeBi forever to be UBiled 
III tie >ane point. On the north Aide of the tnowy 
Nfiea, they awnre u% there are several small lakes 
that are never thawed ; and that, in many plaees, the 
MNiw, mixed with the ashes and sa!ts of the moantain, 
11 aeeamvlat^d to a vast depth. And indeed I sup* 
pMe the ^aantity of salts contained in this monntaini 
Bone great reason of the preservation of its snows. 

The Begivne Besertti is immediately sueeeeded by 
Ae 8ylvosa^ or the woody region, which forms a eircit 
•r girale of the most beautiful rreen, which svr rounds 
the taountain on alt sides, and is eertainty one of the 
noft delightfHl spots on earth. This presents a re* 
tttrkable eontrast with the desert region. It is not 
snooth and even like the greatest part <»f the latter ; 
hut it is finely variegated by an infinite number of 
those beautiful little mountains that have been form- 
ed by the different eruptions of ^tna. All these 
havenaw acquired a wonderful degree of fertility, 
except a very few that are but newly formed ; that is, 
withm these five or six hundred years : for it eertain- 
}j requires some thousands to bring them to their 
greatest degree of perfcetion. We looked down into 
the eraters of these, and attempted, but in vain, to 
Bomber them. ^ 

The circumference of this zone or great circle on 
£t&a, is not less than seventy or eighty miles. It is 
every where sueeeeded by the vineyards, orchards, and 
eom-fields, that compose the Regions €ulta^ or the 
fertile region. This last zone is much broader than 
the others, and extends on all sides to the foot of the 
MHmntaiB. Its whole ciroomference, according <o 
Recttpero, is 183 miles. It is likewise covered with 
a number of little conical and spherical mountains, 
and exhibits a wonderful variety of forms and colours, 
and makes a delightful contrast with the other two 
y e gi o Bs . it is bounded by the sea to the south and 
ssBlb-east, and on bH its oilier side^l^y the rivers 
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Senetuf and Alcantara, whieh run almost roirajl It. 
The whole coarse of these rivers is seen at once, and 
all their beautiful windings through these fertile ral- 
leys, looked upon as the favourite possession of Ceres 
lierself, and the very scene of the rape of her daugh- 
ter Proserpine. 

Cast your eyes a little farther, and you embraee 
fhe whole island, and see all its cities, rivers and 
roouiitains, delineated in the great chart of nature : 
all the adjacent islands, the whole coast of Italy, as. 
Tar as your eye can reach ^ for it is no where bounded, 
but every where lout in the Space. On the sun's first 
rising, the shadow of the mountain extends across the 
whole island, and makes a lare track, visible even in 
the sea and in the air. By degrees this is shortened, 
and ill a little time is confined only to the neighbour- 
hood of iBtna. 

We now had time to examine a fourth regitiQ of 
this wonderful mountain, very difterent indeed from 
the others, and productive of very different sensa* 
tious ; but which has, undoubtedly, given being to all 
the rest ; I mean the region of fire. 

The pre^etit crater of this immense volcano is a 
circle or ab»ut three miles and a half in circumfer- 
ence. It gocA shelving down on each side^ and forms 
a regular hollow like a vast amphitheatre. From 
many places of this space, issue volumes of sulphur- 
eons smoke, wiiich being much heavier than the cir- 
euniambieiit air, instead of rising v\ it. as !%moke gen- 
erally does, immediately on its getting out of the cra- 
ter^ rolls down the side of the mountain like a torrent, 
till coming to tltat part of the atmosphere of the 
same specific gravity with itself, it shoots off horiztm- 
tally, and forms a large track in the air, according to 
the direction of the wind ; which, happily for us, 
carried it exactly to the side opposite to that where 
we were placed. 

The crater is so hot, that it is very dangerous, if 
not impossible, to go down into it ; besides the smoke 
it very iacomaiodioas^ and, ia many plaaesi the avr- 
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£iee it 80 soft, (here hiive been instanees of people 
»in1iio§ do\iD in it, and paying for their temerity with 
iheir lives. Near the centre of the crater is the great 
mouth of the volcano : that tremendous gulph so 
celebrated in all ages, looked upon as the terror and 
scourge both of this and another life; and equally 
useful to ancient poets, or to modern divines, when 
the Muse or when the Spirit inspires. We beheld it 
with awe and with horror, and were not surprised 
that it had been considered as the place of the dftmiN 
ed. When we reflect on the immensity of its depth, 
the vast cells and caverns whence so many lavas 
have issued ; the force of its internal €re, to raise 
up those lavas to so vast a height, to support them, 
as it were, in the air, and even to force them over 
the very summit of the crater, with all their dreadful 
accompaiiitnents ; the boiling of the matter, the shak- 
ing of the mountain, the explosions of flaming rocks, 
kc, we must allow, that the most enthusiastic imagi- 
nation, in the midst of ali its terrors, hardly ever 
formed an idea of a hell more dreadful. 

It was'with a mixture both of pleasure and pain^ 
that we quitted this awful scene. But the wind had 
arisen very high, and clouds began to gather round 
the mountain. In a short time they formed like 
another heaven belows us, and we were in hopes of 
seeing a thunder-storm under our feet; a scene that 
is not uncommon in these exalted regions, and w hicli 
1 have already seen on the top of the high Alps. But 
the clouds were soon dispelled again by the force of the 
M'ind, and we were disappointed in our expectations. 

I had often been told of the great eftect produced 
by discharging a gun on the top of high mountains. 
1 tried it here, when we were a g»od deal surprised 
to And, thai, instead o fin creasing the sound, it was 
almost reduced to nothing. The report was not 
equal to that of a pocket-pistol. We compared it to 
the stroke of a stick on a door ; and surely it is con- 
sisteni with reason, that tlie thinner the air is, the less 
its impression s^ast be on the ear ; for in a vacuum 
VOL. I. ti • 
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there can be no noise ; and the nearer the approaeh 
to a vacuum, the impression nmst always be the 
amaller. Where those great effects have been pro- 
duced) it must have been amongst a number of raonn- 
tain8| where the sound is reverberated from one to 
the other. 

SECT. XLII. 

OF THE DESCENT FROM MOUNT JETSX^ OF ITS HEIGHT j 
AND OF THE ELECTRICITY OF THE AIR NEAR VOL- 
CANOS. 

We left the summit of the mountain about six 
t>*clock, and it was eight at night before we reached 
Catania. We observed, both ^ith pleasure and 
pain, the change of the climate as we deseended. 
From (he regions of the most rigid winter, we soon 
arrived at those of the most delightful spring. On 
iirst entering the forests, the trees were still bare as 
in December, not a single leaf to be seen ; but after 
we had descended a few miles, we found ourselves in 
the mildest, and the softest of climates ; the trees in 
full verdure, and the fields covered with all the flow- 
ers of the summer ; but as soon as we got out of the 
woods, and entered the torrid zone, we found the 
lieats altogether insupportable, and suffered dread- 
fully from them before we reached the city. 

On our arrival at Cti^ania, we went immediately 
to bed, being exceedingly oppressed by the fatigue of 
our expedition } but still more by the violent heat of 
the day. 

^tna has been often measured, but I believe never 
with any degree of accuracy ; and it is really a 
shame to the society established in this place, called 
the iEtnean Academy, whose original institution was 
to study the nature and operations of this wonderful 
mountittu. It was my full intention, to have measur- 
ed it geometrically ; but 1 am sorry to say, although 
this is both' the seat of an academy and university, 
yet there was ^o quadrant to be had. Of all the 
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moaotaint I hare ever seen, iEtna M^oold betbe east- 
ebt to meatare, and with the greatest certainty , and 
perhaps the prnperest place on the globe to establisih 
an ei*et rule of meusn ration by the barometer. 
There is a beaeh of a vast extent^ that begins exactly 
at the foot of the mountain, and runs for a great ma- 
ay rnUes along the coast. The sea-mark on this 
beaah forma the meridian to the summit of the moun- 
tain. Here you are sure af a perfect level, and may 
make the base of your triangle of what length you 
please. But unfortunately this mensuration has never 
been executed, at least with any tolerable degree of 
•precision. 

Kircher pretends to have measured it, and to have 
found it 40.00 French toises in height ; which is more 
4hftn any of the Andes, or indeed than any mountains 
iif pan -earth. The Italian mathematicians are still 
more abs.urd. Some of them make it eight miles, 
^some six, ^nd soma four. 

Amiei, the last, and J believe the best, who has 
made the attempt, reduces it to three miles, 264 paces ; 
but even this must be exceedingly erroneous ; and 
probably tlie perpedieular height of JEtna does not 
•enaeod 12,000 feet, or little more than two miles. 

I •WB 1 did not believe we should find jffitna so 
' high as k really is. 1 had heard indeed that it was 
higlier than any of the Alps, but I never gave credit 
to it. How ;great then wa^i my astonishment to iind 
that^ie mercury fell almost two inches lower tlian 
•I h&id ever observed it on the very highest of the •ac- 
cessible Alps ; at the same time I am persuaded there 
.are many inaceessible points of the Alps, (particu- 
larly Mont Blanc) that are still much higher than 
^t«a. 

The wind, and other cireamstances, iu a great 
measure prevented odr electrical experiments, on 
which we had built not a little ; however I found 
that round Nicolo&i, and particularly on the top of 
Monpcdieri, the air was in a very favorable state for 
electrieal operations. Here the •little pith^balls. 
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when insolaiedf were tensibly afTeefed, and repelM 
each other abore an ineh. I expected this eleetrieal 
state of the air would have increased as we advan- 
ced on ihe mountain ; but at the cave where we slept, 
'I could observe no such elTeet. Perhaps it was owing 
to the exhalations from the trees and vegetables, 
which are there exceedingly luxuriant ; whereas a- 
bout Nicolosi, and round Monpelieri, (here is hardly 
any thing but lava and dry hot sand. Or prehaps it 
might be owing to the evening being farther advanc- 
ed, and the dews beginning to fall. However, I have 
no doabt, that upon these mountains formed by erup* 
tion, where the air is strongly impregnated with 8u{« 
phureous efBiivia, great eleetrieal discoveries might 
be made. And perhaps, of all the reasons asMgned 
ibr the wonderful vegetation that is performed on 
this mountain, there is none that contributes so much 
towards it, aathis constant electrical state of the air. 
For, from a variety of experiments, it has been 
found, that an increase of the electrical matter adds 
much to the progress of vegetation. It probably acts 
there in the same manner as OU' tite animal bodj^ 
Thecirculation, we know, is peformed quieker ; and 
the juices are driven through the small vessels with 
more case and celerity. This has often been proved 
from the immediate removal of obstructions by elec- 
tricity ;««— and probably the rubbing with dry ai&d 
warm flannel, esteemed so eflicaeions in such cases, 
ia doing nothing more than exciting a greater cfegree 
of electricity in the part ; but it has likewise been 
demonstrated, by the common experiment of making 
water drop through a small capillary siphon, whicn^ 
the moment it is electrified, runs in a full stream. I 
have, indeed, very little doubt, that the fertility of 
our seasons depends as much on this quality in the 
air, as either on its heat or moisture. 

Electricity will probably soon be considered as the 
great vivifying principle of nature, by which she car* 
ries on most of her operations : it is a fifth element, 
distiB4)t from, and of a superior uaturci to^ the other 
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foar, whieh oaly eompote tlie eorporeal parts of iii«t« 
ter. Bat this sabtile aad active fluid it a kind of aonl 
that pervades and qaiekent everj partiele of it. 
WbeQ ao equal qaaRtity of thi« is diffused Ihrou^ 
tbe air, and over tbe faee of the earthy «rery thing 
esottnues ealm and quiet ; but if by any aeeident one 
part of Diatter has acquired a greater quantity than 
another, the most dreadful eonsequenees often ensue 
helsre the eqtiiHbrittm ean be restored. Nature 
teems to fall into emivulsions, aud manyof her works 
are destroyed :— all the great phtenomena are pro- 
dueed ; thander, lightniAg, earthquakes, and whirl- 
winds : for, I believe, there is little doubt, that all 
these frequently depend on this sole cause. And 
again, if we look down from the sublime of nature to 
its raiootise, we shall still find the same power acting, 
though perhaps iu less legible eharaeters ; for as the 
knowledge of its operations is less in its infancy, they 
aie genoraliy misunderstood, or aseribod to some 
other causes However, I itave no doubt, that in pro- 
cess of time these will be pr^operly investigated; when 
mankind will wonder hjw- mueb they have been in 
the dark. It will then possibly be fowid, that what 
lt^ eali sensibility of nerves, and many of those dis- 
eases that the faculty have as yet only invented 
names for, are owing to the body's being piMsessed of 
loo. large or too small a quantity of titiseubtile and 
active -fluid ; that very fluid perhaps, whieh is the ve- 
hicle of all our feelings ; and which they have so loiig 
searched for in vain in the nerves. For I have some- 
times been led to think, that this sense was nothing 
else than^ a slighter kifti of eleetrie effect, to which 
the nerveO' serve as eonduetors ; and that it is by tbe 
i«pid inrediation of this penetrating and animating 
'ire that ear sensations are performed. We all know, 
that ill damp and hibzy weather, when it seen^ to be 
blunted and absolved by. the humidity ; when its ae- 
tsvity ts lost, and little or none of it can be collected ; 
we ^eieerfiad^ttr spirits more laogoid, and our sensi- 
bility less. «ottle: biitwthe SiFOCoo windat Maples,. 
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when the air neems totally deprived of it. the wlinle 
svtlem if unstrung, and the nerves seem to lose boik 
toeir tensiMi and elastieitj, till the north or west 
wind awakens the activity of this animating power, 
whieh soon restores the tone, and enlivens all natiiref 
whieh seemed lo droop and languish during its ab* 
sense. 

It is likewise well known, that there have been in- 
stances of the human body becoming eleetrie withoat 
the mediation of any eleetrie substance, and evea 
emitting sparks of fire with a disagreeable sensatioBi 
and an, extreme degree of nervous sensibility. 

About seven or eight years ago, a lady in Swittwr- 
land was affeeted in this manner, and though I was 
not able to learn all the particulars of her case, yet 
several Swiss geBtiemen.<have confirmed to me the 
trnth of the story. She was uncommonly sensible of 
every change, of weather, and had her electrical feel* 
lags strongest in a clear day, or during the passage 
' of tiionder-eloods, when the air is known to be re- 
plete with that fluid. Her case, like most othecs^ 
which the doot^^rs can make nothing of, was decided 
4e bea nervotis one ; for the real meaning of that 
term I take to be only, that the physician does not 
understani what it is. 

Two gentlemen of Geneva had a short experienee 
•f the same sort of complaint, though still in a mnek 
superior degree. Professor Saussure and yoaag Mr. 
Jalabert, when travelling over one of the high Alps, 
were caaght amongst thonder-clouds, and to their ot- 
ter astonishment, niund their bodies safull of electri- 
cal fire, that spontaneous flashes darted from their 
liagera wttj^ H crackling noise, and the same kind of 
sensation as when strongly eleetrified by art. This 
was communicated by Mr. Jalabert to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, I think, in the year 1763 ^ luid 
yen will find it recorded in their memoirs. 

It seems pretty evident, I think, that these feelingi 
were owing to the bodies beingpossessed of too great a 
lli«r« Qf ^le^trie fire. This is an aaeoiiiiii»n. ca4ie f hut 
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I do /lot Miink it at all improbable, that many of our 
invalids, partieularly I he hypochondriac*, and those 
we eall Malades Imaginares^ owe their disagreeable 
feelings to the opposite eause, or the bodies being 
poMessed of too small a qnantitv of this tire ; for we 
find that a diminnlion of it in the air seldom fails ta 
ioereaee their nneasy sensations, and vice versa* 

Perhaps it might be of serriee to these people to 
wear some eieetrie tubstanee next their skin, to de- 
fend the nerves and fibres from the damp, or non- 
eleetrie air. I would propose a waistcoat of the finest 
fianne), whieb should be kept perfectly eleao and 
dry ; for the effluvia of the body, in case of any vio- 
lent perspiration, will soon destroy its eieetrie qoali<* 
ty. This should be covered by another of the same 
siae, of silk. The animal heat, and the friction that 
exef eise must occasion betwixt these two substances, 
nrofluee a powerful electricity $ and would form a 
kind of electric atmosphere around the body, and 
night possibly be one of the best preservatives against 
the effect of damps. 

As for our Swiss lady, I have little doubt that her 
eomplaints were owing in great part, perhaps entire* 
Ly, to her dress $ and that a very small alteratioii 
would effectually have cured her. A lady who has 
her head surrounded with wires, and her hair stuck 
full of metal pins, and who at the same time stands 
vpon dry silk, is to all intents and purposes an eleci. 
trical conductor insblated, and prepared for collect- 
ing the fire from the atmosphere. And it is not at all 
tnrpnsing that during thunder-storms, or when the 
«ir is extremely replete with electrical matter, she 
should emit sparks, and exhibit other appearances 
of el^tricity. 1 imagine a very trifling change of 
dress, which from the constant versatility of their 
modes may some day take place, would render this 
lady's disease altogether epidemical amongst the sex. 
^ly let the soles of their shoes be made of an elec- 
tric snbstanee, and let the wires of their caps, and 
l^t of their hair he somewhat kngthened and point-. 
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ed outwards ; «nd I ihiuk there h little doubt, that 
they will often find themtelves in aii electrified fttale. 
But* indeed, if they oitiy wear silk, or evea worsted 
stookiiif s, it may some times -prove sufficient ; for I 
have often inoolated eleetroioeters 418 perfectly hf 
placing them on a piece of dry silk or flannel y-aa on 
glass. 

How little do onr ladies hnaglBe, whea they snr- 
nHind their beads with wire, tlie most powerful of all 
vonduetors, and at the same time wear stockings^ 
shoes, and gowns of silk, one of the most power*^ 
fttl repellents, that they prepare their bodies in the 
same manner, aad aeeording to the same principles 
as eleetrieifans prepare their eondiietors^ for attract* 
ing the fire of lightning! If they cannot be.brought 
to relinquish their wire caps and their pins, might 
they not fall upon some such preservative ^as those 
wbieh of late yeans have been applied to objects of 
Less coDsequeoce ? ^ 

Suppose that every lady should proTide lierself 
with a small chain of wire, to be hooked on at plea- 
sore during thnnder-storois. This should 'pass &4)m> 
, her «ap over the thickest part of her hair, which will 
prevent thefirefroin being communicated to her head v 
ttiid «o down to the ground. It is plain %hts will act 
m the same manner as the conductors on the tops^sf: 
ete<eples, which from the metal spives that 4Bn*e com- 
wooly placed there, analagoiis tothepioseiBd vrms, 
^ere so liable to residents. Some^people >may l&mgk 
at all this ; but! never was mare senwos ^in my life. 
A very .amiab^ lady of my aci^uaiiiitanae, Mre. Dong* 
las, of Kelso, had^almost lost her life by one^if these 
eapa moimted on wire. She /was standing at >aai Bpea 
window during a thander-^toirm. Ulhe lightmi^ was 
attracted by the«i^re,and the^^ap wasbwrntto ashes j 
liapptly ibra- ihair was in Us mattiral atale^ mlhoot 
M^der, •pomatvm, or pins ; ^and pnevoBted ^he -fire 
mm being eo»d«eted lo'her head ;^r as^she fe4tao 
kind 4f shook, it is piMibabie that It wentoff fcom the 
mrea ef the oap to» Aewall^'olesei to ^Jvsfateh she theat 
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siooi!. If it had found any eondoetor to earrj it Co 
ber head or bod^r, in all probabilitj the must have 
been killed. A good strong head of hair, if it is kept 
perfect)} elean and drj, is probably one of the best 
preservatives against the fire of lightning. But so 
sson as it is stuffed full of powder and pomatum, 
and bound together with pins, its repellent foree is 
lost, and it becomes a eondaetor. — But 1 beg pardon 
for these surmises. I throw them in the way of my 
readers only for them to improve upon at their leisure: 
for we have it ever in our power to be making experi- 
ments in eleetrieity. And although this fluid is the 
most subtile and active of any we know, wc can com- 
mand it on all occasions ; and I am now so accustom- 
ed to its operations, that I seldom comb my hair, or 
poll off a stocking, without observing them under 
some form or other. How surprising is it then, that 
mankind should have lived and breathed in it for 
BO many years, without almost ever supposing that it 
existed ! But to return to our mountain^ 

So highly electrical is the vapourof voleanos, that 
k has been observed in some eruptions both of iBtna 
asd Yesnvtus, that the whole track of smoke, which 
sometimes extended above an hundred miles, pro- 
duced the most dreadtul effects ; killing shepherda 
and flocks on the mountains ; blasting trees, and 
settiifg. Are to houses, wherever it met with them oii 
an elevated situati<ia. Now probably the flying of a 
kite, with a wire round its string, wowld soon have 
disarmed this formidable eloud. These effects, how- 
ever, only happen when the air is dry and little agi* 
tated^ but when it is full of moist vapour, the great 
Ntrefaetion from the heat of the lava generally brings 
k down in violent torrents of rain, which soon convey 
the elect riealtnatter from the clouds to the earth, and 
restore the equiiibriuoiM BaYBOKS.. 
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•SECT. XLIH. 

Oir MODERN ROME. 

A man, on his first arrival at Rome, is not maeli 
iireU with its appearance. The narrowness of the 
atreetsy the ihituiess of the inhabitants^ the prodigioas 
(|UAntity of monks and beggars, ^iTe but a gloomy 
aspeet to this renowned eity. There are no riefa 
tradesmen here, who, by therr aequisi lions, either 
ennoble their sons, or marry tlietr dau^^biera into the 
houses of prinees. All the shops seem em|}ty, and 
the shop-keepers poor. This is the first impression* 
JBat tnra your eye from tlMit point of view to the mag<* 
.iiifieen«« of their churehes, to the venerable remains 
«f ancient Rome, to the prodigious collection of pic- 
tures and antique statues,to the very river andgrotunl 
itself, formerly the habitation of that people, 'wheiR) 
from our cradles, we have been taught \q adore, and, 
witli a very few graina of enthusiasm in your eampo- 
sition, you will feel more than satisfied. 

The snrCace of aiodern Rome is certainly mere ele- 
vated than it was in ancient times. Such an altera- 
tion must luippen, in the course of ages, to. every eity 
wliich haa been often destroyed by time and fire, as all 
the rubbish is seldom removed ; hut the anoient pavo^ 
ment, on whM^h Traj^nS pillar stands, shows the eh- 
vation in that place niot to he above seven or eight feet; 
and, I am informed, some of the triumphal arches are 
not above three or iour feet in the ground. The mo^ 
remarkable change is this ; that the Campus Martm 
was, in the lime ef the ancient Romans, an open area, 
and now it is covered with houses. The cirouit of 
the city, in Pliny's time, did n«t, by his aeeount, ei* 
eeed the present dimensions, but iu popubusneis 
must have been amazingly different. » 

Were an antiquarian to lament over any fall, any 
metamorphosis of ancient Rome, perhaps it might b« 
the present state of the Forum, where now there is, 
every Thursday and Friday, a market for cows and 
oxen, on the very. spot, where the Ronran orators 
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wer^ aecv^toiRed to tTtnnder out their eloquenee in 
thf cause of tlieirflient'4, and their eoHRtry, and their 
gods. Aeeonlinp^ly, the Forum is now known \vy (he 
mraic of Cainp^ Vaccino. 

Surrounding the Forum are many vetftia^g of 
antique grandeur, triumphal arches, remains of fern- 
pies, the riiras of the Imperial Palace* the Campido,;;' 
Ito, &e. all besj^aking the magnificent sfnte of Rome 
in the timeg of the Emperors. The s^rcat Amphilhe- 
ttre, ealled also II Colosseo^ where the spectacle of 
eombats was exhibited, is ali^o in its neigh boerhood. 
la this place the spirit of modern Rome seems to prevail 
9ver that of ancient Rome ; for where. the wild beasts 
tnd gladiators formerly entertaineil seventy or eighty 
thousand spectators, you now see a few miserable old 
women and beggars, who are praying at the feet of 
fourteen small chapels, whieh represent the fourteen 
mysteHet of our Saviour's passion. 

The magnificence of the Roman Emperors^ in em- 
bellishing the city, rose to sueh a height, that they 
ransacked all the quarries of Egypt for alabaster, 
granite, porphyry, and every kind of marble that 
eountry afforded ; and thoagh time and Gothic rage 
must have destroyed great qnaniities, yet, such was 
the profusion brought to Korae, that, besides the 
amazine number of columns, statues, vases, and ta- 
Mes, still preserved entire, you see the very posts in 
the streets, all of them without exception, made of 
granite, alabaster, or marble. But the most stupen- 
dons sights of all, are the prodigious obelisks, con- 
sisting of only one piece of marble. I meditate oa 
these objects till I am lost in wonder and confusion. 
We have no idea of the mechanical powers by whieh 
they were dug out of the quarry, and brought from 
Egypt. We are astonished at the enormous size of 
the stones at Stonekenge, and cannot comprehend by 
what contrivance they were carried and laid in that 
fbrio ; but the largest of them is small, when com- 
pared with the largest obelisk at Rome, whieh 1 think 
is one htnidred and one feet loner, and proportionably 
thick. 



The ruin of the triumphal bri^^ near BU AiM^le 
h an object that cannot but strike a man of ietters; 
This was the bridge over whieh erery general mareh« 
cd into the city, to whom a triumfih u as decreed, either 
for the conquest of a province or any other signal Tte- 
tory. From the time of Romulus to that of the em- 
peror Probus, there were about three hundred and 
twenty of these triumphs, 1 here are now only a few 
remains of the piers. Who can behold this seene, 
without ruminating on the nature of the human heart, . 
and recollecting to what trials it must have been ex* 
posed in the course of so proud and so flattering a 
procession ? 

Many of the churches in this city, end above all 
St. Peter's, are so very magnificent, that they vie 
with ancient Rome in every article but that of dura- 
blene88,much of (heir beauty being derived from pic- 
tures, stucco, and gilding, the transitory ornaments 
oft\^i)or three ages. I cannot forbear remarking, 
in thi<) place, that the pride of modern Rome is 
one of the causes of her wretchedness. She boasts 
of her gold and silver lying dead iu her churches f 
but had that gold and silver a free circulation through 
the country, it would enliven trade, and furnish pro- 
perty to thousands, who are now starving iu the most 
pressing indigence. 

St. Peter's never fails to please both the learned 
and unlearned eye. ■ The wonderful regularity and- 
adjustment of its parts, like the beauty of a fine face, 
demand no skill in drawing to taste its charms. Its 
eolonades, fouutains, and obelisk, give it an inimita- 
ble elegance. It must be confessed, however, that 
the approach to this noble edifice is confine<t and 
shabby ; but they now talk of demolishing the nar- 
row mean street leading from St. Angela ; and should 
this design take place, the avenue will be answera- 
ble to the building; though, to render 8t. Peter's 
church still more perfect, the Vatican, with its elev- 
en tliousand chambers, should be removed, which, 
like an ugly excrescence, protuberates on one side, 
and destroys the symmetry of the elevation. 



la the Yatieaiiy betidei a great aaaiber ef Rapli- 
$LtV§ paiDtiDgt, are the excellent and celebrated 
itatiiet of the BelTedere Apollo, the Laoeoon and 
Ihe Antiooof. The Laoeoon wants an arm. There 
lies OB the f^ronnd one of marble, which, it is said^ 
Michael Angelo had begun, in order to perfect the 
iletne, bnt perceiving b9W unspirited his work 
would i^pear, compared with the originel, he left 
the limb in the state we see it, not half executed, a 
monument of his modestj and self-knowledge. It 
nay be imagined that no one since has been so pre- 
sumptnous as to make an attempt after him, and 
therefore the deficienejr is supplied bj an arm of ^- 
racuaUu Sharp. 

SECT. XUV. 

07 THE MODERN ROMANS. 

In their external deportment, the Italians hare a 
grave solemnity of manner, which is sometimes 
ihooght to arise from a natural gloominess of dispo- 
^tion. The French, above all other nations, are apt 
to imppte to melancholj, the sedate serious air which 
accompanies reflection. 

Though, in the pulpit, on the theatre, and even in 
common conversation, the Italians make use of a 
areat deal of action ; yet Italian, vivacity is different 
from French ; the former proceeds from sensibility, 
the latter froin animal spirits. 

The inhabitants of this country have not the brisk 
look, and elastic trip, which is universal in France | 
they move rather with a slew composed pace. Their 
spines never having been forced into a straight line, 
retain the natural bend ; and the people of the most 
inished fashion, as well as the neglected vulgar, 
seem to prefer the unconstrained attitude of the An- 
tineas, and other antique statues, to the artificial 
graces of a French daueipg-master, or the erect strut 
ef a German soldier. I imagine I perceive a great 
resemblance between many of the living countenaucei 
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I see dailj) and ttie fettttret of (be ftoeieiit bsete, 
and statues ; nthich leads me to beHeve, that there 
are a greater number of the geuuine descendants of the 
old Romans in Italy, than is generalij imagined* 

In am often straek with the fine eharaeter of eovn- 
tenanee to be seen in the streets of Rome. 1 oerer 
aaw features more expressive of reflection^ sense, and 
genius. In the very loM-est ranks there are coHste- 
nanees which announce minds fit f&r the highest and 
most important situations; and we cannot help re- 
curetting, that those to whom they belong, have sol 
received au edneation adequate to the natural abili- 
ties we are convinced they possess^ and been placed 
where these abilities could be brought into action* 

Of all the countries in Europe, Switzerland is that, 
in which the beauties of nature appear in the greatest 
variety of forms, and on the most magnificent scale. 
In that country, therefore, the young landscape- 
]^ainter has the best chance of seizing the most sub- 
lime ideas. But Italy is the best school for the bit- 
tory-painter, not only on account of its being enrich- 
ed with the works of the greatest masters, and tfa« 
noblest models of antiqne sculpture ; but also on ae- 
«ount of the fine espressive style of the Italian coun- 
tenanee. 
. Strangers, on th^ir arrival at Rome, form no high 
idea of the beauty of the Roman women, fbom the 
specimens they see in the fashionable circles to- 
which they are first introduced. There are some ei« 
ceptions ; but in general it must be acknowledged, 
that the present race of women of high rank are 
more distinguished by their other ornaments than by 
their beauty. Amoirg the citizens, however, and ih9 
lower classes, yon frequently meet with the most 
beant^ol countenances. For a bHlliant red and 
white, and alt the charms of tomplexian, no women 
are eqnal to the English. If a hundred, or any great- 
er number, of Engiishwomen were taken at random, 
and compared with the same number of the wives and 
diiiightefs of the citizens of Rome, I am eonyine^; 



ibal Diteij of the Bnglish would lie twasA hftndtmner 
tkai niaety of tke Komftni ; but tlie probdbility ift» 
Ihit tvfo or three ib the hundred Italiane would hu?o 
fiaer eoutenaueee than anj of the Engliih. So* 
^h heauty m more remarkable in the eoontnr than 
in tofras. The peasantry of no eeuutry in Europe 
eu stand a oonparMon, in point of look«» with thoeo 
•f England. That raee or people have the eonren- 
leaeies of life in no other eountry in toefa perfection ; 
tbey are no where so well fed, so well defended from 
tile ijijitries of the leaeon^, and no where else do th^ 
keep themsalves so perfeelly elean, and free from all 
the vUifyittg effeeti of dirt^ The English eountry 
girbt tiJcen eolleetiyely, are nnqnestionahly the 
aaiidsomeet in the world. The female peasants of 
most ether oountriesy indeed, are so hard worked, so 
iH fed, so moeh tanned by the«un, and so dirty, that. 
it is ^ffieult to know whether they have any beauty 
or not. Yet I have been informed, by some amateurs, 
smee I eame here, that Sn spite of all these disadvan* 
tagM, they sometimes find among the Italian peas- 
tQtry^ eountenanees highly interesting, and which 
they prefer to all the eherry eheeks of Laneashire. 
' Beauty, doubtless, is infiuiteiy varied ; and happi- 
ly for mankind, their tastes and opintoas en the sub- 
|»et are equally various. Notwithstanding this va** 
*Hsty, however, a St vie of fa^e, in some measure pe- 
ealiar to its own inhabitants, has been found to pre- 
vail ip eaeh different nation of Europe. This peoir-' 
liar soontenanee is again Viaried, and marked with 
^"^x^ degree of diserimination between the extremes 
of beauty and ugliness. I will give you a sketeh of 
the general style of the most beautiful female heads 
in this eountry, from whieh you may judge whether 
they are to your taste or not. 

k great profusion of dark hair, whieh seems to en- 
troaeh upon the forehead, rendering it short aod nar- 
^w ; the nose geuer4Uy either aquiline, or continu- 
ed in a straight line from the lower part of the brow ; 
% f«}l and short upper lip j (by the way, nothing has 



ft irorte eA«l ob b eoBBtenBB^e, (ksa b iftrge interTBl 
iMtwecB the bom nni olBBth the eyes BrB Iftrge^ 
bb4 •t B spftriEliBg blBek. The hlftek eye eerlBtsly 
Ifthoars OBder oBe diiBdTBBtBge, whaeh is, that from 
the iris Bad pa^l hetag of the lamo eoloBr, the* eon- 
trftotioB and dUatBtion of the latter is aot seeB, hy 
whieh the eye is abridged of half its poivers. Yet 
the Italiaa eye is woaderfally-expressive ; sootfe poo- 
pie thiak it sbjts too aiueh. The eomplextoa, ^r the 
Biost part) iaofaelear browa, sometimes lair, ba< 
▼ery seMom forid, or of that bright fairaess wbieh is 
ooBunoB IB Eii|^aBd and Saxony. It most be owned» 
that those features whieh hare a fine expression of 
sentimeBt aad meaaing in yonth, are more apt thaa 
less expressire faees, to beeome soon strong and mas« 
oaliBO. la Bngiand and Germany, the wobmb, a lit- 
tle adTBBeed in life, retaia the appearaaee of yonth 
longer than ia Italy. Da. Moorb. 

SJBCT. XLV. 

aESCJtXPTION OF FOHFBY*S PILLAB, l» TUB UmiQB-^ 
BOURHOOD OF AI^BXANORIAy IB BGYPTy ABO- AV 
ANBOBOTB OF SOME BNOI^lSa SKA OFFIOEBS T^BBB. 

Ib the afternoon a large party of us sallied out to 
^takeaview of Pompey^ Pillar, the theme of the 
present age, and the admiration of past times! 
Besides my eompanions and myself, we were joined 
by the two English commanders of the ships ia the 
harbour, and Monsieur Meillon, and some' young 

fentlemen of the Freneh factory. We mootited the 
rst asses that presented themselres Air hire, and| 
attended by our Janizary, took the course we pursu- 
ed yesterday. We left the convent on our right, aiid 
presently came among broken arches and long pare- 
ments, whieh are the remains of an aqueduct. 8eT- 
eral towers reared op their dismantled heads on each 
side of us, whose appearance pronounces them to 
hare been posts of great importance and strength. 
A nttfflber of stately pillars next engaged our at- 



teem le have formerljr wpfiorteii eeaw raagMieeat 

. i^ectlee* TIm |»tlUr« ere of gimnite^ e» TkeMie nv- 
Ue, attd ftbovt thirty feel ]^^» ef a eiiigle elotte ; aad 
ipe AemHed no !•«• ikaji thkiw of tken ttill standing. 
^i iMwerer ekem ikese eoloniif mi^ht be ia aay 
olfaer |ftlaee« tkey were kat IbiU to Ike pillar wUah 
BOfT a|i|Mftarad kelare at. We kad beea karied amid 
4be iniai and ike billi ef aand wkiek the wiadi bave 
tkrewn Bp» wkto leaTuig Ihe eitjr ky tbe gate of He- 

.^etoy we eame uaeapeeledly open die pillar, it 
M ifltpaetible to tell wUeb ie meat waKby^admira- 
tioB, ike keigkt, ike werkmaaahipy or tke eeaditioa 

w.af tMs pillar. By tke keet aeeeante .we eaa okiata, 
it is an baadred asd tea b^ ki^ Tke skaUt, wkidi 
as <Mf a siagfte etaoe of graaite, u juaetp feet, and tke 

t^edes^ is tweaty feet mere. It is of tke Corta- 
ikian.order^ .nvbieh gires a beaulifal diguity to its 
nmplieityy i^<trdy to be met with ia modem arekitep - 
Uiire. It has mattered UtUe or .aa injory from time. 
Tke polish npon the »ha£t has wonderfutty withstood 
the knffetiag ef tke tempest ^ and it proonses to head 
down a patriot name to the laie posterity of the ig^ 

. %9fmi imti«e, who kae no o.tker traee of j^e lame of 
Pompef 1 Tke pedestal has been same what damaged 
ky the instraments ni travell^j», wbo are euriotta4o 

' aoseess a relie of this antM|aity ; aad one of .the to- 

tHitas of tfie.Go^aaui ^was immatarely brought down a- 
beut four years ago, by a prank of some English eap<- 

..iaias* vMBhls toolndier^us to .pass over. 

These jolly aeas pt Neptune had been piishiag, 

, about like e^wn on boacd .one of tke sbips in ihe hav« 
hMKr^aiitil A strange freak entered into on^ of their 

rktains* Thf^ eeaentrieity of ihe thoagbt oecasioned 
Jit iawnediaiUdy to he adopted $ ai^ its apparent im*^ 
imsibiiit^iWiashiit.a snar&r .potting it into exeea- 
4imi* • TIms .hoat Ws Ardened, aad wi<h pcoper itnple- 
meats tivr i^e ,atleaipt, these enterprising heroes 
Mabed •abmse ito idrij^.a bowl of paaoh on the tap of 

;£am|jtfij^^a£ittMr i At tiie ^M^Uhej^.jamd vf d^ aad'tonn^ 



C4iiiirivanee» were firapnaed to acoompliafa tlie desir- 
ed point. Bat their labour wa« vain ^ asd they be- 
gan in ileapaLr of luceefls, when the seniui wha struck 
out the froHc, happUy su^gcated tfio meana of per- 
forininf; it* A man was dbpatched to the city for a 
paper kite. The inhabitaota were hj this lime ap-^ 
|irix;ed of what was going forward^ and floeked in 
crowds to be witnefiaei of the address and boldness of 
the Engliah. The Qorernor of Alexandria wa? tofd, 
that these seamea were about to pull down Pompey'a 
Til tar. But whether he gave them credit for their 
rfftpect to the Roman warrior, or to the Turkish goT- 
ernment, he left them to themielTes, and politely an- 
swered, that the Kneliafa were too great patriots to 
injure the remains of Pompey, 

He knew little^ however^ of the disposition of the 
people who were engaged in this undertakings Had 
the Tarkish empire rose tn oppositioti, it would not, 
perhapa, at that moment have deterred them* The 
kite was brought, and flown so dtrectly orer the pil- 
lar, that when it fell on the other side, the string 
lodged upon the eapitalp The chief ohfelaele was now 
avereome. A two -inch rope was tied to one etid of 
the string, and drawn aver the pillar by the end to 
which the kite was af&xed. By this rope one of the 
seamen ascended to the top, and in leaa than an hour 
a kind of shroud was conitrueted, by which the whole 
ttompany went up, and drank their punch amid the 
shouts of the aitooished multitude* 

To the eye below, the capital of the pillar doea 
not appear eapable of holding more than one man 
upon It ; but our seamen found it could contain no leas 
than eight peraona very conveniently. It is astonish- 
ing that no accident hefel these mad-eaps, in a situa- 
tion so elevated, as wnnid have turned a landman 
giddy in his sober senses. The only detriment whieh 
the piUar received, was the loss of the volute before 
mentioned, which eame down with a thundering 
10 and, and was carried to England by one of the cap- 
tainit 1^ £t present to a lady wlin eommissinned turn 
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ibr a pieee •# IIm pillar. Tke ilitearer? wkMh tkey 
Bide amfrfjr eampeMateil fer this miseliWi at wttk^ 
Ml th«ir erMenee the werlil weaM net have kaawa 
al this haar, that there was ertginiillT a statue en 
this piliary one feet and anele ef whieh are still re- 
Maiaing. The statne was prohably ef Pompe j him* 
self; and most have been ef a gigantie size, te have 
appwed 9i a HMa's preportien at se great a height, 
lliere are eireamstanees in this story whieh niishi 
giro k an «ir of fietion, were it net demonstrated he- 
yend all donht; Besides the testimonies of many eye- 
witnesses^ the adventarers themselTes have left«s a 
Iskea of|the laet, by4he initials of their names,' 
whieh are very legiUe in hlaek paint, just beneath 
the eapitah lawiif, 

8ECT.XLVL 

OV THB HODSaN r£RSIAHS» 

Tna modern Persians are robust, warlike and 
hardy, and are now heeome all soldiers. They are 
aatarally ineHned to temperanee $ and, with regard 
to diet, seem to be more ia a state of nature than the 
BaropeaAs. By way of amusement they use opiates, 
bat not near se mueh as the Turks. They drink 
eofee in email quantities with the lees, also sbeebets, 
and an inDnsion of einnamon with sugar. Their sim- 
pHeity-of Itfe generally renders their domestte expen- 
its easy. The Persians, howerer, understand very 
liUie of what we eall prudenee and eeonomieal gov- 
erantent. 

tn their eommon diseonrses they often introdaee 
moral sentences, and poetieal narrations, extracted 
Awm their poets and other writers. It was fbrmerly 
Hifcir eonstant enstom to entertain their iraests with 
Ihvonrite passages out of their poets. Relleetion and 
^petition are ih^ only means of strengtliening or sup- 
porting the memory.^ Custom has made it a kind of 
l^antry in Europe to be frequent in the repetition 
tif the wise sayings either af the aaatent «r modem di« 
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iflii^ii p1iilM0plitr«, or yoeU. But if, fir«« the ■«> 
Uire M the kuaiaii mivd, we ever rta«d in seed ^a 
iiKMiitor, what oflKee §• mora eoBsbteat ikui tor render 
the wlw»le«oaie relet of life fiuBiliar, bj leakii^ Aeai 
a part of oer orilinaiT^ eooversatioii i It •ni%li4 he 
wished, that thtt praoitee were iatfode^ed aieeBg the 
Eerepeaas, rather tilan the haireiieeie of dueoeroe 
we oflee fed, or the irksome and petuicioiis a»e^Oi> 
meet of eards. 

Now I have meetaoeed a eireemetaeee eo iitit^ra^ 
f 11$ to the ^eat world ia Rar^M, I meet aeknewl* 
edfe that eards, ia the erigittai ese of them, ate e^oii' 
Hmeif y as innoeeet as any other iestrameat of diver* 
eion, to thofe who are at a less for toewtlNeg mere 
ratioaal ;* yet in the manner now in fsidHoii, they 
eannot but dissipate the thoughts in some, uid eiier- 
▼ate the mind in alsMsi every ene who is elosely at^ 
taehed to them. Thej mnst be a great means of feed« 
ing those passions whieh eorrode the heart, and, 
warping the alTeetiens fnomtbeirpropwr 1ms, expose 
the fstablishei^nt of Tirtne in the mind. We^eflen 
see this ▼eriied, though few will oobUbss it. I» at 
possible, In the mture of the thsng, 4hat those nrho 
give a eoostant applieation to thisentertaiauepl, «««- 
peeially if they play high, can sepport trait^itiliity 
of mind ? And in ^proportion as At mind as dls^ 
trorhed, is it net disqualified for the essential delios 
sdP jtife ? This matter ia best underpitoed iif those 
T.epy persons who play high, and consume their time 
in this peHte 'idleness. The Persians eeom to fail 
into the eontrary extreme. They delight in oittiBg 
etftU, and musing. I never obsM^ved any of them mmlk 
in their a^ttrtments, as ihe Suropeims, and pa#tieff» 
larly the £neiish« are used to Jo. I ^^membee^ 
have heacd ef a Tui^k, who, being en tboard ttn-Amf- 
lisfa man of war, eaeeieed very seiioesiy if *iht pee)- 

ewene tvouhM W4th an evfl spirk i tweanooi afiye 
/**4hey ate never aA rest;'' 

♦Ihskve somewheie heard, that jtjards were invented by a> 
I^Qn<ih^»urtiflr,4o snrase^neerthekaigsoftbsta^^ 
temvkably weak. 



The FeftlaiM are pelite^ h«t eitnmigaiitly kyper* 
fcelieal in Iheir eonpIiMiefits. Thie indeed is ^eevliar 
te tlie Sftetem natieni ; mud the teriptere whiek par- 
lakee to nueh of that style, is kBown to be denved 
tfo^ that quarter. Tho Persians were eelebrated 



Ibr a partionlar genios in poetry t bat war^ wbieh 
has destroyed their morals and learning, seems 
sko to have damped their poetie fire ; though the^ 
have still many traees of that fertility and streagta 
of imagination) for which in past times they were 
deservraly fkuons# The aneient Persians are re- 
sorded to hare taught their ehildren a most oaaet 
reverenee for truth ; but the present generation are 
Si nolorions for falsehood. They poison with 'a 
tweet-meat, is always saying what is pleasii^^, with- 
mit regarding the truth. In their dispositions they 
are eheerful^ but rather inolined to seriousness than 
losd mirth. In this they are not so mneh the French 
of Jsia, as in their politeness and eiriiity to strangers. 
Mospitalky is a part of their religion. On oeeasions 
•f the least iatereoarse, men of any distinetion invito 
Mntngers, as well as their friends, to their table ; and 
it is reararkable how they pride tbemselfes in other 
testimonies of respeet. 

The Persians, as well as the Turks, belioTe the 
Mosaie to have been the true religion before Christy 
wfaon also they aeknowledge to be a true prophet, 
>^ teaeher sent from God j but that the religion he 
tmightwao eontained in a book, which at Mahomet's 
soming, was taken by the angel Gabriel into heaven? 
asd tbe K.<vran brought down in its stead. This how- 
ever they do not attempt to prove. They say also, 
^at Jesus Christ did not die upon the eross, but that 
Ukotber person was miraoolously brought there in his 
l^e; thus eoafesstng tho truth of our Saviour's 
anssion, but eonfoonding it with absurd fables. 

The eommon people pray at break of day, nooo, 
and sun-set. The MtLCAH, or High Priest, when he 
goes to pravers, mounts a turret appointed for thai 
purpose^ which overtops the bouses 5 from whence 



Mi dt0r«kreakt siid-cUj, aad €T€mbs» Im ivroket tlif 
Supcemfl^Being^ by aifcyiag, ^* O Clod^ there it iHit.one 
GiMf^MalkovMi i« bis prophet, and AU his frieBd." 
After repeating these words three times, he makes a 
prayer to this effeet ; '^ Glory be io the SoTereign «f 
the Universe, and to the Judge of the Last Day. We 
glorify thee : we beseeeh thee to assist us io oar aoees- 
.sities, to lead us in thy ways, and in the paths of 
righteousness, and to prevent ear falling kite {the 
snares of perdition/' 

I never observed that the Persians have any mark 
of that fake nuidesty wbieh jprevails among Chris- 
tians of the best sort, who, to avoid the impiitiuioii 4f 
affeetation or hypocrisy, are as jealous to be seeai ^p 
their knees, as afraid to eommtt any eriminal aetioa* 
If a bold masenline piety, and a sineere a.wful sense 
of the Deity are very eonsisteut things, this false 
modesty must be owing to an error inc^ueation- 

The Persians have some of the Jewwh rites amo^g^ 
(hem $ and also this peeuUarity, that, whe« th^ 
pray, they neyer permit the image of #ny sensible ^- 
jeet to lie before them ; nor is it permitted to pray 
with any thing of gold nbout them, as if it wns estee«|« 
ed an object of idolatry. They invoke the interees- 
sion of the departed sojils of some of their propiiets 
and pious men« TWy give one pro^f of religisn 
vastly superior to Christians ; f^ir I ne^er epuld ob- 
serve, that they mentioned the name of the Suprems 
Beitt^ except upon solemn oeeasion^or at least in is 
respectful manner. 

The Turkish langnsge is the most, common in Per- 
sia. In matters of learning they nso the Arabian laa^ 
guage, in which is deposited the greatest part of thM 
knowledge, for which the Persians were once distin- 
guished. The learned languages, familiar to Euro- 
peans, are not known amongst them. As time seems 
to ho.ve made no change in the customs of Asia, bat 
the s^me manners remain as we read of two thonsand 
years ago, so the lan^u^ge, particularly of the Per* 
MiMh^mS^^ sitme idiom iLndsnMimity.of^^xpres^ioH. 



Tkej write, at the Hebrewi, from tke rigkt to the 
left, and eftea range their lines in an arbitrary man* 
toer; 80 that Qjion one leaf of paper thej sometimes 
vfite in ten diffeperent direetions, and this only to 
ihow the writer's ability in obserring the proportion 
<ePwords and lines in eaeh. Hanwat. 

XLVII. 

SrtBB MANNBR 0# ORn£RlKO IILK WORMS' AT GHI- 
hXn IK PERSIA. 

Thr silk worm, as it is well known, takes its birth 
from an egg uo bigger than a small pin's head. In 
the month of Maren, when the sun is already ¥»ry 
warm, I observed the peasants in Ghilan prepare to 
gm life to the eggs, which they had preserved dur- 
iog the winter, carrying them for the most part about 
them, in the warmest part of their bodies, and par- 
tieolarly nnder their arms. In ten or more days, ac^ 
esrding to the heat it receives, it becomes a maggot, 
aad begins to feed. The shrub mulberry-trees, which 
are annually praned, produce the most tender and 
prober leaves for their food. In about forty days the 
worm arrives to its; maturity, and winds itself by 
dnily gradations into a pod of silk as big as a pigeon's 



iThen this egg is completely formed, which is ns- 
aally known by the silence of the worm within, they 
suffbeate it by covering it with blankets, or by the 
heat of the son ; unless they wind off the silk imme- 
diaiely, for then warm water answers the same pur- 
pose. Some of them, however, must be permitted to 
live and perforate the pod ; for when it breaks from 
ite enclosare, it casts its seed or eggs, by means of 
which the generation is preserved. Prom the pods 
thus perforated, the silk cannot be wound off as from 
the others, but being prepared by pounding, it is spun 
sir like cotton yarn. This silk we call kedge^ the re- 
mains or refuge of which is so inferior, as to admit 
«% of being milled and made into silk wadding. 

Hamwat. 
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SECT. XLVill. 

•r THE H«T BATHS AT SOPHIA. 

Sophia is one of tie most beautiful towns in the 
Turkish empire, and famous for its hot baths, that 
are resorted toboth/ordirersion and health. I stop- 
ped there one day on purpose to see them, and de- 
signing to go incognito, 1 hired a Turkish eoaeh. 
These voit^res are not at all like ours, but mueb 
more eonTienent for the country, the heat being so 
great that glasses would be very troublesome. They 
are made a good deal in the manner of the Dutch 
stas^^eoaches, having wooden lattices painted and 
gilded, the inside being also painted with baskets 
and nosegays of flowers, intermixed commonly with 
little poetical mottos. They are covered all over 
with scarlet cloth, lined with silk, and very oftcD 
richly embroidered and fringed. This covering en- 
tirely hides the persons in them, but may be thrown 
back at pleasure, and thus permits the ladies to peep 
through the lattices. They hold four people very 
eonveniently, seated on cushions, but not raised. 

In one of these covered waggons I went to the 
bathing-house about ten o'clock. It was already full 
of women. It is built of stone, in the shape of a 
dome, with no windows but in the roof, which gives 
light enough. There were five of these domes joined 
together, the outmost being less than the rest, and 
serving only as a hall, where the portress stood at 
the door. Ladies of quality generally give this wo- 
man a crown or ten shillings $ and 1 did not forget- 
that ceremony. There were four fountains of cold 
water in this room, falling first into marble basL^ns, 
and then running on the floor in little channels made 
fur that purpose, which carried the streams into the 
next room, something less than this, with the samo 
sort of marble sofas, but so hot with streams of sul- 
phur proceeding from the baths joining to it, that it 
was impossible to stay there with one's clothes on. 
The two other domes were the hot baths^ o^e i»f 



whieh had eoeks of cold water turnittg info if, to tem- 
per it to what degree of warmth the bather pleated 
to liaTe. 

I was in my travelling habit, which i« a riding 
dress, and certainly appeared very extraordinary to 
them. Yet (here was not one of them that showed tlie 
least surprise or vim pertinent curiosity, but received 
me m\h all the obliging civility possible. I know no 
Earopean court where the ladies would have behav- 
ed themselves in so polite a manner to such a stran- 
sen I believe, upon the whole, there were two hun- 
dred women, and yet none of those disdainfal smiles, 
and satirical whispers, that never fail in our assem- 
blies, when any body appears that is not dressed ex- 
aellj in the fashion. 

The first sofas were covered with enshions and 
rich carpets, on which sat the ladies ; attd on the 
seeond their slaves behind them, but without any dis- 
tiaction of rank by their dress, all being in • he state 
of nature. \ et there was not the least wanton sraile 
or immodest gesture among them. 

They generally take this diversion onee a week, 
and stay there at least four or five faoura, without 
^tting cold by immediately coming out of 4he hot 
ba(h into the cool room, which was very surprising 
lo me. 

The lady that seemed the most considerable a- 
mougst them entreated me to sit by her, and would 
fain have undressed me for the bath. I excused my. 
self with some difficulty. They being, however^ all 
so earnest in persuading me, I was at last forced to 
open my shirt and show them my stays ; whieh sat- 
isfied them very well ; for I saw they believed I was 
locked up in that machine, and that4t was not in my 
own power to open it ; wliich eont-rivanoe they at* 
tributed to my husband. I was charmed with their 
eivility and beauty, and should have been very glad 
to have passed more time with them, if I could con- 
veniently have done it. 

Lady M>. W. Montague. 

VOL. !• T 
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SECT. XUX. 

OF tHE NATURE OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT J 
AJID OF THE GRAND SIGNOR'e PROCESSION TO^THE 
MOSqUE. 

Tab goYernveBt here is entirely in the hands of 
the army. The Grand Signor, with all his absoJate 
power, is as maeh a slave as any of his sohjeets, and 
trembles at a janizary's frown. Here is, indeed, a 
much ereater appearanee of suhjeetioa than amoQgsl 
ns. A minister of state is not spoke to hot upon the 
knee. ^ Should a reflection on his conduct be dropt in 
a coffee house (for they have spies every w here), the 
house would he razed to the ground, and perhaps the 
whole company put to the torture. No huzzaing mobs 
stnseless pampnletSj and tavern disputes about politics! 

«^A consecreiential ill that freedom draws ; 
«* A bad enect ^but from a noble cauae." 

None of our harmless calling names ! but when a 
minister here displeases the people, in three hours' 
time he is dragged even from his master's arms. 
They cut off his hands, head, and feet, and tlirow 
them before the palace-gate with all the respect 
in the world ; while the sultan (to whom they all 
profess an unlimited adoration) sits trembling in bis 
apartment, and dares neither defend nor avenge his 
favburite. This is the blessed condition of the most 
ahsolute monlareh upon earth, who owns no law but 
his will. 

I eannot help wishing, in the loyalty of my heart, 
that the parliament would send hither a ship-load of 
your pa»sive^obedienee-men, that they might see ar- 
bitrary government in its clearest^nd strongest light, 
where it is hard to judge whether the prince, people, 
or ministers are most miserable. 

1 went yesterday, along with the French ambassa- 
dress, to see the Grand Bienor in his passage to the 
mosqn^- He was preeeded by a numerous guard of 
janizaries, with vast white feathers on their heads, 
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M ftkt bj the Ibat and horse- gvanliy aad the royal 
jardeRers, whieh are a very eeaeiderable bedy of 
men, dreued in different habite of fine lively eeleart, 
so that at a distanee they appeared like a parterre of 
titijift. After them the aga of the janizaries, in a 
raba of purple velvet, Koed with silver tissue, his 
korte led by two slaves riehly dressed. Next to him 
tiieehiefgaardian of tbe seraglio ladies, in a deep 
yellow eloth (whieb suited very well to bis blaek 
hee) Uaed with sables. Last of all same his sublin* 
ity himself, arrayed in green, lined with the fur of 
s bleek Mnseovite fox» whieh is supposed worth a 
thoasand po««ds ^ sterling, and mounted on a fine 
ksrse. with furniture embroidered with Jewels. 8ix 
Bisre horses rtehly caparisoned were led with him, 
and two of his prineipal courtiers bore, one his gold, 
asd the other bU stiver cofifee-pot on a staff. Anoth- 
er carried a silver stool on his head for him to sit on. 
It woald be too tedious to describe the various dres- 
ftfift and turbans by whieh their rank is distinguish- 
<mI ; but they were all extremely rich and guy, to the 
lutniber of some thousands $ so that, perhaps, there 
eaaootbe seen a more beautiful procession. The 
loltan appeared to us a handsome man of about forty, 
with something, however, severe in his countenance, 
^ big eyes were full and black. Ho happened to 
step under the window where we stood, and (I sup* 
|iose, being told who we were^ looked upon us very 
atteDtively, go that we bad leisure to consider him. 
La&t M. W. Montague, 

SECT. L. 

or THE FEaSONS ANP MTAl^NERS OF THE TUBKI8B 
LADIES. 

Ik this eanntry it is surprising to see a young wo- 
man that is not very handsome. They have naturally 
the most beautiful eomplexion in the world, and gen- 
erally large blaek eyes. I ean with great troth as- 
^^9 that the court of England (though I believe it 
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the fairest in Christendoni) does not eDstain so many 
beauties as are under our proteetion Mere. They 
generally shape their eye-brows, and both Greeks 
and Turks have the custom of putting ronnd their 
eyes a blaek tincture, that at a distance, or by ean* 
die-light, adds very much to the blackness- of them. 
I faney many of our ladies would be over-joyed to 
know (his secret; but it is too visible by day. They 
dye their nails a rose-colour ; but I own I eaunet 
enough accustom myself to this fashion to find any 
beauty in it. 

Their hair hangs at its full length behind, divided 
into tresses, braided with pearl or ribbon, which is 
always in ereat quantity. I never saw in my life so 
many fine heads of hair. In one lady's 1 have count* 
ed one hundred and ten of the tresses all natural ; 
but it must be owned, that every kind of beauty is 
more common here than with us. 

The head-dress is composed of a cap called talpock^ 
which is in winter of fine velvet embroidered with 
pearls or diamonds, and in summed, of a light shi- 
ning silver stuff. This is fixed on one side of the - 
head, hanging a little way down, with a gold tasseli 
and bound on either side with a circle of diamonds, 
or a rich embroidered handkerchief. On the other 
side of the head the hair is laid flat ; and here the 
ladies are at liberty to show their fancies, some put- 
ting flowers, others a plume of heron's feathers, and, 
in short, what they please ; but the most general 
fashion is a large bouquet of jewels, made like nat- 
ural flowers, that is, the buds of pearl, the roses of 
different coloured rubies, the jessamins of diamonds, 
and the jonquils of topazes, so vvell set and enamel' 
led, that it is hard to imagine any thing' of the kind 
so beautiful. 

As to their morality, or good conduct, I can say, 
like Harlequin, that it is just as it is with you ; and 
the Turkish ladies do not commit one sin the lessor 
not being Christians. Now, that I am a little a^ 
quainted with their ways, I cannot forbear Admiring 
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ettl«r the etemplary diteretion, »r extrent ttiipMi- 
ij^ of all the writers that have gireo aeeomitt of 
tkem. IC 19 Tory easj to tee they have is reality 
more liberty than we hare* No womaiiy of what 
raak tooTer, ia pemitted to tga into the ttreeti with- 
oet two mMriinB^ one that eoTera her face all hnt her 
eje9, and another that hides the whole dress of her 
kndf and hangs half way down her haek. Their 
»kapes are also whoMy eoneealed by a thing they eall 
kftrigee^ whieh no wowan of any sort appears with* 
o«t. This has strait sleeyes that reaeh to their fin- 
ger-ends, and' it laps all roand them, not nnlike a ri- 
diaghood. In winter it is of eloth, and in sttmmer, 
oi j^ain stniTor silk. You may guess then how ef- 
feetaaliy this disguises them ; so that there is no 
diitinguishing the great lady from her slave. It is 
impossible for the mo»t jealous husband to know his 
wife when he meets her, and no man dare toncfa or 
fstiow a woman in the street. 

This perpetual masquerade gives them entire lib- 
erty of fallowing their inclinationo without dasiget of 
discovery. The great ladies seldom let their gal* 
lants know who they are ; and it is so diflleuJt to 
fifld it out, th&t they ean very seldom guess at her 
nane, whom they have corresponded with lor above 
balf a year together. You may eastly imagine the 
ssnber of faithful ^wives very small tn a eountry, 
where they have nothing to fear from a kiver's indi«« 
i»etion, sinee we see so many have the .eourage to 
expose thootaelveg to that in this world, and all the 
threatened punishment in the next, whieh is never 
preaehed to the Turkish damsels.. Neither have 
thev mueh to apprehend from the resentment of their 
hosbaods ; those ladies Iha^t are rich having all the 
money in their own hands. 

Upon the whole, I took upon the Turkish women 
as the only free people in the empire. The very di- 
van -pays Tospeet to them ; and the Grand ^ignor 
himself, when a Imssa is executed', never violates the 
privikgesof the b&rero>nr woman's apartment, whieh 
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remains nnsearelied and entire to the widow. Tkey 
are queens of their slaves, whom the husband has na 
permission so mueh as to look upon, exeept it be an 
old woman or two that his lady chooses. It is true, 
their law permits them four wives ; but there is no 
instance of a. man of quality that makes use of this 
liberty, or of a woman of rank that would saifer it. 
. Thus yon tee the manners of mankind do not differ 
so widely as our voyase-writers would make ns be- 
lieve. Perhaps it would be more entertaining to add 
a few surprising eustomf^ of my own invention ; but 
nothing seems to me so agreeable as truth, and I be- 
lieve nothing so aceeptable to you. 

Lady M. W. Montague. 

SECT. LI. 

9N THE PLEASANT SITUATION OF ADRIANOPLE ANB 
TUB MANNER IN WHICH THE TURKS PASS THEIli 
TIME THERE. 

Something extraordinary will, no doubt, be ex- 
pected from me, after 1 have gone a journey not un- 
dertaken by any Christian for some hundred years. 
The most remarkable aeeident that happened to me 
was my being very near overturned into the Hebrut ^ 
and if I had much regard for the glories that oiie'd 
name enjoys after death, I should certainly be sorry 
for having missed the romantie conclusion of switn^ 
ming down.tfae same river, in which the musical head 
of Orpheus repeated verses so many ages sinee: > 

— - *« Caput, a cervice renilsum, 

" Gurgite cum medio porians OEagrius Hebrus ' 

** Volveret, Eurydicen vox ipsa, et frigida lingua, 

*< Ah ! miseram Eurydicen ! animil fug^ente vocabat. - 

** Eurydicen totb referebant flumine r^ae." 

Who knows but some of your bright wits might have 
found it a subject affbrdins many poetical turns, and 
have told the world in an heroic elegy, that, 

^ As equal were our soul8» so equal were our fates.?*^ 
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I despair of ever hearing so many fine things said of 
me as so extraordinary a death would have given oe- 
easion for. 

I am, at this present moment, writing in a house 
situated on the bank of the Hebrus, which runs under 
my ehamber-window. My garden is full of tall ey« 
press-trees, upon the branebes of whieh several 
eoople of true turtles are saying soft things to one 
another from morning till night. How naturally do 
loughs and vows eome into my mind at this minute I 
And must you not confess, to my praise, that it is 
mora than an ordinary discretion, whieh can resist 
the wicked suggestions of poetry in a place where 
troth, for once, furnishes all the ideas of pastoral ? 

The summer is already far advanced in this part of 
the world ; and, for some miles round Adrianople, 
the whole ground is laid out in gardens, and the banks 
of the rivers are set with rows of fruit trees, under 
whieh all the most considerable Turks divert them- 
selves every evening $ not with walking (that is not 
sne of their pleasures,) but a set party of them ehoose 
oat a green spot, where the shade is very thiek, and 
there they spread a carpet on which thev sit drinking 
their coffee, and are generally attended by some slave 
with a fine voice, or that plays on some instrument. 
Kvery twenty paees you may see one of these little 
companies listening to the dashing of the river ; and 
tUs taste' is so universal, that the very gardeners are 
not without it. I have often seen them and their 
ebildren sitting on the banks of the river, and play- 
ing on a raral instrument, perfectly answering the 
eription of the ancient fisttUa, being composed of 
!qual reeds, with a simple but agreeable softness 
in the sound. 

Mr. Addison might here make the experiment he 
speaks of in his travels, there not being one instru- 
ment of music among the Greek or Roman statues, 
that is not to be found in the hands of the people of 
this country* The young lads generally divert them- 
selves with making garlands for thelrfavountelambo^ 
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whieli I hare often sees painted and adenieil wttJifte.w- 
ert, lyii^S &t their feel, while the j tASg or played. It is 
not that they ever read romances ; hut these are the 
aneient amutements here, and as natural to them, as 
end^l-playin^ and f»ot-hall to our British swains^ 
the softness and warmth of the elimate forhiddiog aU 
rongh exereises, whieh were never so mush as heard 
of amongiic them, and naturally inspiring a lastness 
and aversion for lahonr, which the great plenty in* 
dnlges. These gardeners are the only hapny raee of 
country people in Turkey. ^They fumiah all the eity 
with fruits and herbs, and seem to live very CAsy. 
They are most of them Greeks^ and have little housed 
in the midst of their gardens, where their wives aa^ 
daughters take a liberty not permitted in the town, I 
mean, to go unveiled. These girls are very neat and 
handsome, and pass the time at their looms under the 
•hade of the trees. 

I no longer look upon TheoeiituslM, a ronmniliiB 
writer. He has only given a plain image of the way 
of life among the peasants of this country, who, be- 
fore o[^ression had reduced them to want, were, f 
supp^i^, all employed as the better sort of them ara 
now. I do not doubt, had he been bora a Britoa,but 
his Idylliums had been filled with deseriptioiM of 
threshing and churning, both wkieh are unknown 
here, tiie corn being all trod out by oxen f and butter 
(I speak it with sorrow) unheard ol*. 

LaD¥. M. W. MONTAGtJE. 

SBCT. LIL 

OF THE £NTXRTAIKMENT GIVEN BT THE GRA.KJ> ^ 
ZIr's LADY. 

At Adri^aoplc I was invited lo dine with the 
Grand Vizir's lady, and it was with a great dtal of 
pleasure I prepared myself for an enterCainmentr 
which was never before given to any Chria.tiaii» I 
thoyght I should very tittle aatiify her eurio^ty 
(whijeh I did not doubt was a consLd^rabJe owtive to 



the iiiTitatio«,) by Mtng in a drees slie was uted (a 
we, and therefore dressed myself in the eourt*habit 
•f Yiennay whieh Is roueh more magiiifieent than oars* 
However, I ehose to go incognito^ to avoid any dis- 
ystes about eeremony, and went in a Turkish eoaeh, 
attended only by my woman that held up my train, 
sad the Greek lady who was my interpretess. 

I was met in the eourt-door by her blaek ennoeh, 
who helped me out of the eoaeh with great respeet, 
and eottdttcted me through several roorosy where her 
female slaves, finely dressed, were ranged on each 
Side. In the innermost I found the lady sitting on 
her sofa, in a sable vest. She advanced to meet me, 
uul introduced me to half a dozen of her friends with 
great civility. She seemed a very good woman, near 
fifty years old. I was surprised to observe so little 
magnifieenee in her house, the furniture being all 
very moderate, and exeept the habits and number of 
her slaves, nothing about her appeared expensive. 
Bhe guessed at my thoughts, and told me she was no 
longer .of an age to spend either her time or money 
is superfluities y that her whole expense was is ehar* 
|ty, and her whole employment praving to God. 
There was no aifeetation in this speech. Both she 
and her husband are entirely given up to devotion. 
He never looks upaya auy other woman, and, what is 
mueh more extraordinary, touches no bribes* notwith- 
standing the example of all his predecessors. He is 
BO ssrupuious on this point, he would not accept Mr. 
W— — 'g present, till he had been assured over and 
o^er, that it was a settled perquisite of his place at 
the entrance of every ambassador. She entertained 
^e with all kind of civility till dinner came in, whieh 
was served one dish at a time, to a vast number, all 
finely dressed after their manner, which I do not 
^hink so bad, as it has been sometimes represented. 

lam a very good judge of their eating, having liv- 
ed three weeks in the house of an ^endi nt Be\- 
Srade, who gave us very magnificent dinners, dress- 
ed by his own eooks. The first week they pleased 
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■le exArenelj ; b«t I own I tli«ii began to grow welN 
ry of f heir table, and doftirod our own eook niTght aM 
a diih or two after onr mamier. Bat I attribnte tbis 
to emtom, and am very mueb inelined to belieye, tbat 
an Indian, who bad never tasted of eithor) wonld pre- 
fer tbeir eookery to oun. Tbeir sanees are rerj 
high, and all the roast very mneh done. Tbey nee 
a great deal of very rieh spiee* The eonp is served 
for the last dish, and they have at least as great a 
variety of ragouts ao we have. I am very sorry 1 
eottld not eat as many as the good kuly wouldt bare 
had me, who was very earnest In sendngnie of every 
^hing. The treat eonelnded with eettee and per* 
fumes ^ which is a high mark of respeet ; two slaves 
kneeling, perfumed my bair» clothes, and handker- 
chief. After this ceremony she commanded her 
slaves to play and danee, whieb thoy did wi4lk*g«i« 
tars in their bands ; and she exeosed to me tbeir 
Want of skill, sayings she took no eare to accomplish 
them in that art. 1 ^ retained her thanks, and soon 
after took my leave. Lai^t M. W. MoMXAGoa* 

SBCT. LIII. 

OF COKSTjLliTINOPLC, 

I HAD the advantage of very fine weather all my . 
Journey from Adrianople to this city. Tlie Grand 
Bignor furnished us with thirty oovoped waggons for 
our baggage, and five coaches of the eonntry Ibr my 
women. We feund the road full of the great spabis, 
and their equipages, eoming out of Asia to the war. 
They always travel w^h tents ; bot I ehose to He in 
the houses all the way. I will not trouble yon with 
the names of the villages we passed, in which there 
was nothing remarkable bot at Ciorlei^ where there 
was a little seraglio, built &up the use o||||he Grand 
Bigoor when he goes this road. 1 had the onriosity 
to view all the apartments deotined for the ladies of 
his court. They were in the midet of a thick gvove 
of trees made fresh by foixntaiaa. But I was most 
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OKiprtieil to see the walls almost eovered nilh little 
dbtiehes of Tarkish verse, written with penoils. I 
made my interpreter explain tkem to me, and I fonnd 
isTeral of them verj well turned; lhoo|(h I easily 
believed him, that they had lost maeh of their heau- 
ijia the trajislatioB. One was literally thus in 
Ei^lish : 

" We come into this world, we lod^, and we depart ; 
" He never goes that's lodg*d within my heart." 

The rest of our joarney was through fine painted 
ib«adows, hy the eide of the sea of Marmora, the an' 
eient Propontis. \ 

A certain Preneh aathnr says, Constantinople is 
twiee as hi^ as Paris. It does not appear to me to be 
moeh big^r than London; I am apt to think it is not 
sspopalous. The burying-fields about it are certainly 
saeh larger than the whole city. Itisnurprisins; what 
B vast deal of land is lost this way in Turkey. 
Sometimes I have seen burying-places of several 
nileS) belonging to very ineonsiderable villages, 
which were formerly great towns, and retain no otjh- 
er mark of their ancient grandeur than this dismal 
one. 

On no oeeasion do they ever remove a stone that 
lerves fbr a itaonoment. Some of them are costly 
enough, being of very fine marble. They set up a 
pillar, with a carved turban on the top of it, to the mem* 
M7 of a man; and as the turbans, by their different 
8bapes,*show the quality or profession, itisin amanuer 
Pitting up the arms of the deceased. Besides, \h * pil- 
lar commonly bears an inscription in gold letters. 
The ladies have a simple pillar without other oma* 
nents, eicept those that die unmarried, who have 
arose on the top of their monument. The sepul- 
ehres of particular families are railed in, and planted 
fdund with trees. Tho«e of the sultans, and some 
great men, Iiave lamps constantly burnin^ij in rhem. 

The eiLchanges are all noble bu»ldln|^s, full gf tioe 
alleysj the greatest part supported with pillariiy uml 
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kept wonderfully Reat. Every trade has its distintl 
alley, H'here the merehandite is disposed^iti the same 
order, as in the >iew Exchange at London. The 
jewellers' quarter shows so mueh riches, such a vast 
Quantity of diamonds, and all kinds of precious stones, 
that they dazzel the sight. The embroiderers' is al- 
so very glittering, and people walk here as much for 
diversion as busiuess. The markets are most of 
them handsome sqnares, and admirably well provided, 
prehaps better than in any other part of the world. 

1 have taken care to ^ee as much of the seraglio 
here as is to be seen. It is un a point of land run* 
ning into the sea; a place of prodigious, extent, but 
very irregular. The gardens take in a large com- 
pass uf ground, full ol' high cypress-trees, which is 
all I know of them. The buildings are all of white 
stone, leaded on the top, \^ith gilded turrets and 
spires, which look very magnificent ; and, indeed, I 
believe there is no Christian king's palace half so 
large. There are six large courts in it, all built 
round, and set with trees, having galleries of stone ; 
one of these for the guard, another for the slaves, an* 
otlicr for the officers of the kitchen, another for the 
stablers, the fifth fo» the divan, and tiie sixth for the 
apartment destined for audiences. Oh the ladies' 
side there are at least as many more, with dittinet 
courts belonging to their eunuchs and attendants. 

The climate about Constantinople is delightful in 
the highest degree. 1 am now setting, on the fourth 
of Jauuaiy, with the windows open, enjoy iug the 
warm sun-shine, while you are freezing over a sad 
sea-coal fire ; and my chamber is set out with cama* 
tions, roses, and jonquils, fresh from my garden. 

The pleasure of going in a barge to Chelsea is not 
comparable to that of rowing upon a canal of the sea 
here, where, for twenty miles together down the Bos- 
phorus, the most beautiful variety of prospects pre* 
sent themselves. The Asiatic side is covered with 
fruit-trees, villages, and the most delightful land- 
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scapes ID nature. On Ihe European stands Constan- 
tinople, situated on seven hills. The unequal heights 
make it seem twice as large as it is (though one of 
the largest cities in the world,) showing an agreeable 
mixture of gardens, pine and express trees, palaces, 
mosqaes, and public buildings, raised one above a- 
nother with as much beautj, and appearance of svm- 
metrj, as any person ever saw in a cabinet adorned 
by the most skilful hands, whete jars shew ihemselves 
above lars, mixed with cannisters, babies, and can- 
dlesticks. This is a very odd comparison, but it 
gives me an exact idea of the thins. 

Lady M. W. Montagu b. 

\ 

SECT. LIV. 

VBSRES ADDBBSSBD T# LADT 
M. W. MONTAGUE. 

I. 

In beauty or wit. 

No moral as yet 
To question your empire has dar'd ; 

But men of discerning 

Have thought that in learning 
Ta yield t^ a lady was hard. 

ir. 

Impertinent schools, 

With musty dull rules, 
Have reading to females denyM j 

So Papists refuse 

The bible to use, 
Lest flock should be wise as their guide. 
III. 

'Twas a ti'oman at first * 

(Indeed she was curst) 
In knowledge that tasted delight $ 

And sages agree 
VOL. I. U 



1 
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The laws should decree 
To the first possessor the right. 
IV. 

Then hravcly, fair dame, 

Renew the old eiaim 
Which to jonr whole sex does belong. 

And let men receive 

From a second brig;ht Eve 
The knowledge of right and of wrong. 
V. 

But if the first Eve 

H«rd doom did receive^ 
When only an apple had she ; 

What punishment new 

Shall be found out for you, 
Who tasting have robb'd the whole tree ? 

POPE. 

SECT, LV. . 

A SINGULAR HEAD-DRESS— A SIVOULAR CUSTOM- 
SIR WILLIAM temple's OPINION OE HOLLAND. 

The head'dress of the women in North Holland is 
very extraordinary. They have & little hair cut 
short and thin, which is combed down on the fore- 
head and powdered. The cap sticks close to their 
ears, under which are two little pieces of silver or 
gold, which appear at each temple, and a large piece 
like a broad ribbon is under the cap, on the back part 
of the head. 

A singular custom is likewise retained in this coon- 
iry of having a door in every house, which is never 
opened but when a corpse is carried out, which must 
be brought through that door, and no other. I think 
there is something uncommonly solemn in it ^ and 
such a door in every house would be an admirable 
memento to the family. 

Having made the tour of the whole Province oj 
Holland, and suffered nc^hing curious to escape me, 
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ny liead at present, is a confased medley of djket 
and pictures, churches and canals, bridges and sladt- 
houses, but a void in respect to the eustoms, police, 
' and manners of the people, the only useful kuowl- 
cdse to be acquired by travelling. 

1 have seen ennugh to eonfirm me in the justness 
of Sir William Temple's opinion, who, in speaking 
of Holland, if my memory misleads me not, says, 
'^ That it is a country where the earth is belter than 
the air, and profit more in request than honour ; 
where there is more sense than wit, more good-nature 
than good- humour, and more wealth than pleasure ; — 
where a man would choose rather to travel than to 
Jive ; shall find mure things to observe than desire ; 
aud more persons to esteem than to love.** 

Tour through Holland. 

SECT. LVI. 

or THE CHARACTER AND MANNERS OP THE VENI- 
TIAKS. 

I AH Yjery sensible, that it requires a longer resi- 
denee at Yeniee and better opportunities than I have 
had, to enable me to give a eharaeten of the Yeni- 
tians. But were 1 to form an idea of th4m from what 
1 have seen, I should paint them as a lively ingenious 
people, extravagantly fond of public amusements, 
wilh an uncommon relish for humour, and yet more 
attached to the real enjoyments of life, than to those 
which depend on ostentation, and proceed from van- 

The common people of Yeniee display some quali- 
ties very rarely to be found in that sphere of life, be- 
ing remarkably sober, obliging to strangers, and gen- 
tle in their intercourse with each other. The Yeni« 
tians in general are tail and well inaile. Though 
equally robust, they are not so corpulent as (he Ger« 
mans. The latter also are of fair complexions, 
with light grey, or blue eyes $ whereas the Yenitiaua 
are for the most part of a ruddy brown colour, with 
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flark eyc«. Yon meet in the streets of Venice many 
tine manfy countenances, resembling those transmit- 
ted to us by the pencils of Paul Veronese anO Tjlian, 
The women are of a fine style of eonntenaiiee* with 
expressive features, and a skin of rich earnation. 
They dress their hair in a fanciful manner, wbii^h 
becomes Ihetn vety much. They are oran easy ad- 
dress, and have no aversion to cultivating an ae- 
auaintance with those strangers who are presented lo 
tnem by their relations, or have been properly recom- 
mended. 

Strangers are under less restraint hcre^ in many 
particulars, than the nativa inhabitants. I bave 
known some, who, after having tried most of (he cap- 
itals of Europe', have preferred to live at Venice on 
account of the variety of amusements, the sentle milli- 
ners of the inhabitants, and the perfect freedom al- 
lowed in every thing, except in blaming the measures 
^f government.' When a stranger is so impnuTeut a» 
to declaim against the form or the measures of gov- 
ernment, he will either receive a message to leave the 
territories of the state, or one of the Sbirri will be 
sent to accompany him to the pope's or the emp^rur'^ 
dominions. 

The houses are thought inconvenient by many a^ 
the English. They are better calculated, however, 
ibr the climate of Italy, than if they were built ac- 
cording to the London model, which, I suppose, is 
the plan those critics approve. The floors are of a 
red plaster, with a brilliant glossy surface, mufli 
more beautiful than wood, and far preferable in ^asc 
of fire, whose progress they arc calculated In check* 

The principal apartments are on the second floor. 
The Venilians seldom inhabit the first, winch U 
often entirely filled with lumber. Perhaps they pra- 
ter the second, because it is farthest removed frotn 
the moisture of the lakes ; or perhaps they prefer it 
because it is better lighted and more chcerfu] : or 
they may have some better reason for this preference 
than I am acquainted with, or can imagine. 
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Thovgli the mbabitanto of Oreal Britain make me 
of tlie first floor* for their chief a|iartineiitt9 this does 
not form a complete demoostration that the Yenitians 
.arc in the wrong for preferring the second. When 
an acute sensible people uniyersally follow one eus- 
stom, in a mere matter of eonveniency, however ab- 
surd that custom may appear in the eyes of a stranger 
.at first sight, it will generally be found, that there is 
some real advantage in it, which compensates all the 
apparent inconveniences. Of this, travellers who do 
not hurry with too much rapidity through the coun- 
tries they visit, are very sensible. For, after having 
bad time to weigh every circumstance, they often see 
reason to approve what they had formerly condemn- 
ed. Custom and fashion have the greatest influence 
Dn our taste of beauty, or excellence of every kind. 
What from a variety of causes has become the stand- 
ard^ in one country, is sometimes just the contrary in 
another. The same thing that makes a low-brimmed 
hat appear genteel at one time, and ridiculous at ^- 
nother, has made a difl'ercnt species of versification 
be accounted the model af perfection in old Rome and 
' modern Italy, at Paris, or at London. In matters of 
taste, particularly in dramatic poetry, the preju</ices 
^vhieh each particular nation acquires in favour of 
its own, are diflieuU to be removed. People seldom 
obtain such a perfect knowledge of a foreign language 
and foreign manners, as to understand all the niceties 
of the one and the illusions to the other. In conse- 
sequence of this, many things are insipid to them, for 
4vhieh a native may have a high relisn. 

The dialogues in rhime, of the French plays, ap- 
pear unnatural and absurd to Englishmen, when they 
first attend the French theatre ; yet those who have 
remained long in France, and acquired a more per- 
fect knowledge of the language, assure us, that with- 
out rhime the dignity of the tragic muse cannot bo 
supported ; and that, even in comedy, they produce 
an additional elegance, which overbalances every ob- 
4&ctbn. The French language being more studied 
u 2 
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anrl better nntlcrstoocl by the fin^lisli, tlian oar lao- 
gtiage is by Ihe French nr^tioti, we fiucl many of our 
conotryinLMi if bo reliJsU the he:ni lies, and pay ihejii^t 
trihute of ad oii ration to 1 Tie genius tif CorueUJe, \« bile 
Ibere is seareely a singTe Frerchman to be fouud, 
who bas any iilea of the merit of Shakespeare: 

Without being jnsUy aceiised of partialitv, I may 
asFiert, that in this instunce the Eni^Hsh display a 
fairneafl and liberality of acntiment sirpertor to tbe 
French. The irregularities of Shakespeare's drama 
are obvious to every eye^ and would, in the present 
a^e, be avoided by a poet not possessed of an hun- 
dredth part of hi!t gening. His peculiar beauties, on 
the other hand^ are of an eieellenee whieb has not, 
perhaps, been ultaiued hy any poet of any age or 
f onntry. Yet the French critics, from Voltaire down 
to the poorest scribbler in ibc literary journals, all 
slop at the formerj declaim on the barbarous tafefe of 
the Englii^h nation, insist on the groleeque absurdity 
of the poet's imagination;^ and illustrate both by par- 
tial ejctracts of the most exceptionable scenees of 
Sbakespearc^s plays^ 

When a whole people, with that degree of .jodg- 
inenl which even the enemte>i of the British nation 
allow them to have, unite in the bigbcHt admiration 
of oneman, andt'ontinne^fur ages, to behold his pieees 
with unsAfed deHgbl, it might oeeiir to those French- 
men^ that there possibly was some exeellenee tn the 
works of this poet, though they could not see it ; and 
ft very moderate i^hare of candour might have taught 
(hem, that it would be more becoming to Bpare their 
ridicule till they acquired a little more knowledge of 
the anthor agaiast whom it is pointed. 

An accident which oecurred since my arrival at 
Venice, though founded on a prejudice mneh more 
excu<«ah1e than the conduct of the critics ahovcmtn- 
tioned, has brought home to my conviction the rash- 
ness of those who form opinions, without the knowl- 
tdge reqaiste to direct their judgment. 

I had got J I don't knaw how, the most coDlciiiptu- 
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0119 opiniofi of the I(ali&n drama. I had been told« 
there was not a tolerable actor at present in Italj; and 
I bad been long (aught to consider their comedy as 
the most despicable sluif in the wold, nhich eould not 
amuse, or eveu draw a smile from any perMon of taste, 
being quite destitute of true humour, full of ribaldry, 
and only proper for the meanest of the vulgar. Im- 
presssd with these sentiments, I went with a party to 
the stage-box of one of the playhouses Xhe very day 
of our arrival at Venice. 

The piece was a eomedy, and the most entertain- 
ing character in it was that of a man who stuttered. 
In this defect, and in the singular grimaces with which 
the actor accompanied it, consisted a great part of 
the amusement. 

Disgusted at such a pitiful substitution for wit and 
humour, I expressed a^ contempt for an audience 
which could be entertained by such buffoonery, and 
who eould take pleasure in the eihibition of a natural 
infirmity. 

While we inwardly indulged sentiments of self-ap- 
probation, on account of the re6neroent and superior- 
ity of our own taste, and supported the dignity of 
those sentiments by a disdainful gravity of counte- 
nance* the stutterer was giving a piece of informa- 
tion to Harlequin, which greatly interested him, and 
to whieh he listened with every mark of eagerness. 
This unfortunate speaker had just arrived at the most 
important part of his narrative, which was, to ae- 
quaint the impatient listener where his mistress was 
concealed, when he unluckily stumbled on a word of 
six or seven syllables, whieh completely obstructed 
the progress of his narration. He attemped it again 
and again, but always without success. Though many 
other words might explain the meaning well, it is as 
easy tc make a saint change his religion, as prevail on 
a stutterer to accept of another word in place of that 
at which he has stumbled. He adheres to his first 
word to the last, and will sooner expire with it in his 
throat, than give it up for any other you may offer. 
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HarleqDin, on the present oeeasioH) presented Us 
friend with a dozen, but he rejected them all wil^ 
disdain, and persisted in his unsuccessful attempts 
on that which had first come in his way. At length, 
making a desp€rate effort, when all the spectators 
were gaping in expectation of his safe delivery, the 
erael word came up with its hroad-side foremost, and 
stuck directly across the. unliappy roan's wind-pipe. 
He gaped, and panted, iknd croaked $ his face fiu^had, 
and his eyes seemed ready to start from his head. 
Harlequin unbuttoned the stutterer's waistcoat, and 
(he neck of his shirt ; he fanned his face with his eapy 
and held a bottle of hartshorn to his nose. At length, 
fearing his patient would expire before he could give 
the desired intelligence,'^in a fit of despair he pitched 
his" head full in the dying man's stomach, and the 
word bolted out of his mouth to the most distant part 
of the house. 

This was performed in a manner so perfectly droll, 
and the humorous absurdity of the expedient came so 
unexpectedly upon m«, that 1 immediately burst into 
a most excessive fit of laughter in which I was ac- 
companied by my friends ; and our laughter continu- 
ed in such loud, violent, and r<;peated fits, that the 
attention of the audience being turned from the stage 
to our box, occasioned a renewal of the mirth all over 
the playhouse with greater vociferation than at first* 

When we returned to the inn, I was asked, if I 
were as much convinced as ever, that a man must be 
perfectly devoid of taste who could condescend to 
laugh at aa Italian comedy ? Da. Moore. 

SECT. LVII. 

OF THE SrXUATION OP VENICE, ITS CANALS AlTB 
BRIDGES. 

The view of Venice, at some little distance from 
the town, is mentioned by many travellers in terms 
3Qif the highest admiration. I had been so often fore- 
ivarned of the amazement with which I fihould be 
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itrock at the first sight of this city, Uiat when I ae- 
Is&llj did see ie, I felt little or no amazement at all. 
You will behold, said those antieipators, a magnifi-. 
eest town ; or more frequently, to make the deeper 
inpression, they gave it in detail : — You will behold, 
laia they, magnificent palaces, churches, towers, and 
steeples, all standing in the middle of the sea. Well, 
this unquestionably is an uncommon scene; and there 
IS DO manner of doubt that a town, surrounded by 
water, is a very fine sight ; but all the travellers 
that have existed since the days of Cain, will not 
esaviuce me, that a town, surrounded by land, is not 
a maeh finer. Can there be any comparison, in point 
sf beauty, between the dull monotony of a watry sur- 
face, and the delightful variety of gardens, meadows, 
hills and woods ? 

If the situation of Venice renders it less agreeable 
than another eity, to behold at a distance, it must 
Tender it, in a much stronger degree, less agreeable 
to inhabit. For jou will please. to recollect, that, 
instead of walking or riding in the fields, and enjoy- 
ing the fragrance of herbs, and the melody of birds, 
when you wish to take the air here, you must submit 
to be paddled about from morning to night, in a nar- 
row boat, along dirty canals ; or, if you don't Uke 
this, yon have one resource more, which is that of 
walking in St. Mark's Place. 

These are the disadvantages which Venice labours 
nnder, with regard to situation; but it has other pe- 
caliarilies, whieh, in the opinion of many, overbal- 
lance them, and render it, on the whole, an agreeable 
town. 

Venice is said to be built in the sea; that is, it is 
^uihin the midst of shallows which stretch some 
Biiles from the shore, at the bottom of the Adriatic 
gulph. Though those shallows, being now all cov- 
ered with water, have the appearance of one great 
lake, yet they are called Laguna, or lakes, because 
formerly, as it is imagined, they were several. On 
sailing on the Lagqna, and looking to the bottomi 
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maBy large ho11ow« are U be f een, ivhioh at some 
former period have, very postibly, been disti net lakei, 
•though now, being all covered with a eommon sar- 
face of water, they form one large lake, of uoe^uai 
depth. The intervals between those hollows, it is 
supposed were little islands, and are now shallows, 
which, at ebb, are all within reach of a pole. 

When you approach the city, you come alone a 
liquid road, marked by rows of stakes on each side, 
which direct vessels, of a certain burthen, to avoid 
the shallows, and keep in deeoer water. Tbeae shal- 
lows are a better defence to the city than the strohg.- 
est fortifications. On the approach of an enemy's '^ 
fleet, the Venitians have only to pull up their stakes, 
and the enemy can advance no farther. They are 
equally beyond the insult of a land army, even in the 
roidst of winder; for the flux and reflux of the aea, 
and Hhe mildness of the climate, prevent suck a 
strength of iee as could admit the approaeh of an 
army that way. 

The lake in which Venice stands, is a kind of 
small inner gulph, separated from the large mieby 
some islands* at a few miles distance. These islands, 
in a great measure, break the force of (he Adriatie 
storms, before they reach the Laguna 5 yet, in very 
high winds, the navigation of the lake is danfferoui 
to gondolas, and sometimes the gondoleers ao nst 
trust themselves, even on the eanal» within tlie ei(y. 
This is not so great an inconvenieney to the inhab- 
itants, as you may imagine; because most of the 
houses have one door opening upon a eanal, and a- 
nother communicating with the street $ by means of 
which, and of the bndges, you ean go to almost any 
part of the town by land, as well as by water. 

The number of inhabitants are computed at 150, 
000^; the streets in general are narrow 5 so a/e the 
canals, except the grand canal, which is very broad, 
and has a serpentine course through the middle of 
the city. They tell you, there are several hundred 
bridges in Venice. What pass under tlus name, 
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wever, are •ingle arehei thrown over the eanali ; 
nioit of (hem paltry enough. 

The Rialto eoneitts also of a single areh, but a 

refry noble one^ and of marble. It is built across the 

traod canal, near the middle, where it is narrowest. 

This celebrated arch is ninety feet wide on (he level 

sf the canal, and twenty-four feet high. Its beauty 

^is impaired by two rows of booths, or shops, whish 

jare erected upon it, and divide its upper surface into 

^ three narrow streets. The view from the Rialfo is 

' equally lively and magnificent. The objects under 

par eye are the erand canal, covered with boats 

land gondolas, and flanked on each side with magnifi- 

i^nt palaeesy churches, and spires ; but this fine 

prospect is almost the only one in Venice ; i\ir ex* 

eept the grand canal, and the canal Regio, all the 

others are narrow and mean ; some of them have no 

quays ; the water literally washes the walls of the 

nooses* >yhen you sail along (hose wretched canals, 

you have no one agreeable object to cheer the sight ; 

and the smell is. overwhelmed Mith the stench which, 

at sertain seasons^ eihalea from the water. 

Dk. Moore. 

SECT. LVIII. 

OF VARIOUS NATURAL BEAUTIES IK WALES. 

On our journey we passed through Ludlow, a fine, 
handsome town, which has an old castle, now in a 
neglected and ruinous slate ; but which, by its re- 
mains, appears to have been once a very strong for- 
tress, and an habitation very suitable to the power 
apd dienity of the lord president of Wales, who re- 
iided there. Not far from (his town is Okely park, 
helonging to lord Fowis, and part of that forest which 
3lilton, in his masque, supposed to have been inhabi- 
ted by Comus and his rout. The god is now vanish- 
ed; but, at the revolution of every seven years, his 
rout does not fail to keep up orgies there, and' in tlie 
neighbouring town, as lord Powis knows to his cost, 
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for he has speat twentj or thirty thousand pounds 
in entertaining theiu at these seasons, which is the 
reason that he has no house at this place fit for him 
to live in. He talks of building one in the park, and 
the situation deserves it ; for there are many scenes^ 
which not only Comus, but tbe lady of MiIton*s 
masque, would have taken delight in, if they had fe- 
eeived the improvements they are capable from a 
man of good taste ; but they are as yet very rude and 
neglected. In our way from hence to Montgomery, 
we passed through a country very romantic and plea- 
sant in many spots ; in which we saw farms so well 
situated, that they appeared to us more delightful 
situations than Clermont or Burleigh. At last we 
came by a gentleman's house, on the side of a hill 
opening to a sweet valley ; which seemed to be built 
in a taste much superior to that of a mere country 
esquire. We therefore stnpt and desired to see it, 
which curiosity was well paid for. We found it the 
fieatest and best house, of a moderate size, that we 
ever saw. The master, it seems, was bred to the law, 
hut quitted the profession about fifteen years ago^and 
retired into the country upon an estate of five 
hundred pounds per annum, with a wife and four 
children ; notwithstanding which incumbrances, he 
found means to fit up the house in the manner we saw 
it, with remarkable elegance, and to plant all the 
, hill about him with groves and clumps of trees, that, 
together with an admirable prospect seen from it, 
render it a place which a monarch might envy. But, 
to let you see how vulgar mind& value such improve- 
ment, I must tell you an answer made by our guide, 
who Mas servant to lord Powis's stewartf, and spoke, 
I presume, the sense of his master, upon our expres- 
sing some wonder that this gentleman had been able 
to do so much with so small a fortune. ^' I do not 
said he, know how it is, but he is always doing some 
nonsense or other." I apprehend most of my neigh- 
bours will give the same account of my improvements 
at Hagley. 
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Movtgonefy town it no bolter than a village ; and 
all tbat remaing of an old eastle there» h about a 
third part of a minoos tower : bat nothing ean be ff- 
Ber than the situation of it and the prospect. It mnst 
have been eieeedingly strong in aueient timeS} and 
able to resist all the forees of the Welsh : to bridle 
tlTen, it wat^ built in the reign of William Rufus ; 
three sides of it are a preeipiee quite inaeeessible, 
gimrded with a deep and broad ditch. I was sorry 
that more of so noble a castle did not remain, but 
glad to think, that, by our iucorporating union with 
the Welsh, this and many others, whieh have been 
erected to secure the neighbouring counties of En- 
gland against their incursions, or to maintain our 
Bovereigntj over that fierce and warlike people, are 
now become useless. 

From hence we travelled with infinite pleasure 
(throagh the most charming country my eves ever 
beheld, or my imagination can paint) to Powis eastle, 
part of which vias burnt down about thirty years 
ago ; but there art still remains of a great house, sit- 
uated so finely, and so nobly, that, were I in the 
place of lord Powis, I should forsake Okely park, 
Mfith all its beauties, and fix my seat near there, at 
the most eligible in every respect. About three 
thousand pounds laid out upon it, would make it the 
most august place in the kingdom. It stands upon 
the side of a very high hill ; below lies a vale of in- 
comparable beaoty, with the Severn winding through 
it, and the town of WefiiE'Peol^ terminated with high 
mountains. The opposite side is beautifully cultivated 
halfway up, and green to the top, except in one or 
two hills, whose summits are rocky, and of grotesque 
ibapes, that give variety and spirit to the prospect. 
Above the eastle is a long ridge of hills finely sha* 
ded, part of which is the park ; and still higher is a 
terrace, up to which you are led through very fine 
lawns, from whence you have a view that exceeds all 
description. 

The county of Montgomery^ which lies within thit 
TOX.. I. jL 
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▼jew, is to my eyes the most beautiful in South Brit- 
ain ; and though I have not been in Scotland, I can- 
not believe 1 shall find any place there superior, or 
equal, to it ; because the his^blauds are all uncultiva- 
ted, and the lowlands M^nt wood; whereas this 
eountry is admirably sliadid with hedge-rows. It 
has a lovely mixture of cornfields and meadows, 
though more of the latter. • The Vdles and bottoms 
are large, and the mountains that rise like a ram- 
part all around, add k magnificence and grandeur to 
the scene, without giving you anv horror or dread- 
ful ideas, because at Powis castle tliev appear at such 
a distance as uot to destroy (he beauty and softness 
of the country between them. There are indeed 
some high hills within that iticlosure, but being woody 
and green, they make a more pleasing variety, ana 
take off nothing from the prospect. The castle has 
an old-fashioned garden just under it, which a few 
alterations might make very pretty : for there is a 
eommand of water and wood in it, which may be so 
managed as to produce all the beauties that art can 
add to what liberal nature has so lavishly done for 
this place. 

We went from thence to see Pestill Rhaider, a 
famous cascade ; but it did not quite answer my ex- 
pectations, for though the fall h so high, the stream 
is but narrow, and it wants the complement ofwoodj 
the water falling like a spoot on an even descent, 
down the middle of a wide naked rock, without any 
breaks to scatter the water. Upon the whole, it gave 
me but little pleasure. 

After having seen t^e Velino, we lay tl^at night at 
the house of a gentleman, who had the care or lord 
Powis's lead mines j it stands in a valley, which 
seems the abode of quiet and security, surrounded 
with very high mountains on all sides ; but in itself 
airy, soft and agreeable. If a man was disposed to 
forget the world, and be forgotten by it, ha could not 
find a more proper place. In some of those moun^ 
tains are vaina of lead ore, which have been so r^eh as 
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U prodaee, In times past, twentjr thousand pounds 
per annum to the old duke of Powis, but they are not 
near so valuable now. Perhaps you will object, that 
the idea of wealth dug up in this place does not eon- 
list with that of retirement. I agree it does not; but, 
all the wealth being hid under ground, the eye sees 
Wthiog there but peace and tranquillity. 
. The next morning we aseeuded the mountain of 
Berwin, one of the highest in Wales ; and when we 
came to the top of it, a prospect opened to us, which 
ttruek the mind with awful astonishment. Nature is 
in all her majesty there ; but it is the majesty of a 
fyraut, frowning over the ruins and desolations of a 
eonntry. The enormous mountains, or rather rocks, 
of Merionethshire inclosed us all round. There is 
ttot npon these mountains a tree or shrub, or a blade 
•f grass ; nor did' we see any marks of habitation or 
culture in the whole place. Between them is a soli- 
tude fit for despair to inhabit; whereas all we had 
«een before in Wales seeiaed formed to inspire the 
meditations of love. We were some hours in crossing 
this desert, and then had the view of a tine woody 
vale, but narrow and deep, through which a rivulet 
I'An as clear and rapid as the Scotch burns, winding 
m Very asreeabte forms, with a very pretty cascade. 
On the edge, of this valley we travelled on foot, for 
the steepness of the road would not allow us to ride 
without some danger; and in about half an hour we 
eanie to a inpre open country, though still inclosed 
^ith hills,' in which we saw the town of Bala with 
its beautiful lake. The town is siuall and ill-built ; 
^t the lake is a fine object. It is about three miles 
iu length, and one in breadth'; the water of it is clear, 
and of a bright silver colour. The river Dee runs 
through very rich meadows; at the other end are 
towering high mountains ; on the sides are grassy 
Mils, but not so well wooded as I could wish them to 
fc*. There is also a bridge of stone built over the 
river, and a gentleman's house which embellishes the 
prospect. But what Bala ia most famous for is the 






beaji^.of iti womeii $ .and indeed I>tKere taw some ^f ' 
Ihe prettiest girls I ever behejd. The lake produce9 
very fiae trout^ and a fish ealled whiting, peeuliar lo 
itseJf, and of a very delieate taste. 

After we left the banks of the lake, where we had 
an aereeaUe daj« we got again into the desert $ hut 
less horrid than I bave already described , the vale 
being more fertile, and feeding some cattle. Ni^thing 
remarkable occurred in our ride, .until we came t|> 
FestiniQg, a village in Merionethshire, the vale be- 
fore which is the most perfectly beaniiful of all we 
kad seen. From the height of this village you have 
a view of the sea* The hilts are zreen, and well 
shaded with wood. There is a lovefyvivuleti whiek 
winds tbrougk the bottom ; on each side are me^dowK, 
and aboi:e ane eom .fields along the sides of the kiUs $ 
at each end are hi^.moiintaiu^,, which seemed placed 
thej!e to gnar-4 this charming retread apainst any if^ 
vaders. With the woman one loves, with the friend 
af one's keart, ^and a good study of books, 4>ne might 
pas# an n^^e there, and thinjk it a dayf If one has a 
mind to Uve long and renew kis youth, let kirn eome 
and settle at Festiniog. Not long ago there died if 
that neighbourkopd an honest Welch farmer, wka 
was iO^ jrear^ of age ; by kis first wife h? Jiad 3a 
children, iO bj his second^ and 4 by kis third; Us 
youngest son was 81 years younger than kis el^st^ 
and $00 ^p^rso^, deaeepded from kis body, atten^i&jl 
kis fuu£^raJ. 

Wh&a we kad skirted this happy voje an bniir .of 
two., we .eame to a narrpw braced of the sea, ivll^ek 
ifi dry at low water. As we passed over the sand^ we 
were surprised to see ibat all the cattle preferred 
that barren place io the nveadows. The guide said 
i^ wa^ to avoid a fly 9 which in ike keat of Uie Amx 
came out of the wQods, and infected them in (he .val- 
leys. The view of the said sands is terrible, as (J^y 
are henuned in on eaek side with v^ry high hills, but 
brojc^u iWo a.tkousand irregular shapes. At one end 
is Uie ocean» 9X ih^ other tke farmidable monntaina 
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of Siiowdnn, black and naked roeks, which seemed to 
be piled one above auother. The summits of seme 
of them are covered with clouds, and eannot be as- 
eended. They do altu^ether strongly excite the idea 
of Burnet, of their being the fragment of a demolish- 
ed world. 

In the evening we rode along the sea eoast, which 
is here very cold. The grandeur of the oceaD^ cor- 
responding with that of the mountains, formed a ma- 
jestic and solemn scene ; ideas of immensity swelled 
and exalted our minds at the sights all lesser objects 
appeared mean and trifling, so that we could hardly 
do justice to the ruins of an old castle, situated upon 
the top of a conical hill, the foot of which is washed 
by the sea, and which has every feature that can give 
a romantic appearance. 

Next morning being fair, we ventured to climb up 
to the top of the mountain, not indeed so high as 
Snowdon, which is here called Moel Guidon^ that is, 
flbe nest of the eagle ; but one degree lower than that 
ealled Moel Hoppock, the nest of the hawk ; from 
Mrhenee we saw a phenomenon, new to our eyes, but 
eommon in Wales ; on the one side was midnight, on 
the other bright day. The whole extent of the moun- 
tain of Suowd on, on our left hand, was wrapped in 
elouds, froTn top to bottom ; but on the right the sun 
shone most gloriously over the sea coast of Carnar- 
von. The hill we stood upon was perfectly clear, 
and the way we came up a pretty easy ascent 5 but 
before us was a precipice of many hundred yards, and 
below, a vale, which, though not cultivated, has much 
iavage beauty 5 the sides were steep, and fringed 
with low wood. 

There were two little lakes, or rather large pools, 
th&t stood in the bottom, from which a rivulet, that 
serpentined in view for two or three miles, and was* , 
a pleasing relief to the eyes. 

But the mountains of Snowdon, covered with dark- 
Bess and thick elouds, called to my memory the fall 
X2 



•f Mount Sinai, ^itb the laws delivered from U, m,mdt 
filed 197 miod with, religious awe. 

I4ORP JtiTTTLETOK. 

SECT. LIX, 

Of OAENARVON^ AND THE ISLE OF AN6LE8EA. 

Whee I arrived -at Camarvan, I had a very fine 
▼ie)¥ of the tea^ and one of the finest towns I had 
peen in England or Wales ; the old walls of whiehf 
with the towers asd bulwarks, are almost eotire $ 
|hey are high avd strouEljT built. The towers are 
round, and rather more of the Homan than the Gothic 
Ibrm of arehiteeture. At one end they loin to the 
wall of the easlte, whieh is a vast and noble building, 
of whieh the ontaide is likewise welt preserved, hut 
the inside is demolished. The people here show the 
remains of a ehamber, where king Edward II. was 
horn, and received the submiMion of all the nahility 
IE Wales in his eradle. The eastle itself wae bnilt 
by his father, and is indeed a noble work. 

As we code from Carnarvon, the eountry about was 
softened into a seene of the most pl^eaaing kind, and 
was rendered more so by the contrast with that from 
whiih we came. We travelled along the share'of 
IHenai, an arm of the «ea, as broad as the Thames, 
opposite ta lord DaneanEon's. Our road led u« over 
€n« shady tawEi 9 perfumed so with honeysuckles^ 
that they were a /yarodisetto ; and over gentle hills, 
from wheaee we had a lovely view of the Manai and 
^h^ i»le of Anglesea* whieh liea oe the opuoaite side- 
of it, and then lost theni again in agreeable valleys, 
like those of Reading, or the Hortforashire valea. Wo 
finoyed these seeaea for some miles, tiU we o%me to> 
^, ferry, by which we passed into AnglesoE, and laad^ 
ed at the feet of Sir Nicholas Bayley, whieli is the- 
pleasantest spot in. the island; He has Gothicifed an. 
old house with good judgment and tatte. The view 
from it i« charming, Ha s^es the swe^t eonntrj 
Chtottgh which we hud traveUedjiDrom Ca^BarvoE tok 
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SiMwdoiiy 4thove it^ vlueh ennoblei the protpMt $ lh« 
M en ai winds in a moti beautiful mauuerjutt under 
hn windows ; his woods shade the lianks of it on eaeh 
sid.e^ quite down to the water ; abore which, inter- 
mixed with them, are e?er«green lawns, which, if 
helped with a verj little art, would, together with his 
wood, make a f^arden or park, of the most perfeet 
beaut J ; but all is yet in a rude and ntglected state, 
from thenoe we went to Baronhill, the seat of lord 
Sulkley, above the town of Beaumaris, in the samo 
inland $ it has a view of the sea, and ooast of Camar'- 
ran, which is indeed very fine, but I think inferior to 
that of lord Kdgeeombe's, with which I have heard 
it compared. The house is a had one ; the gardens 
are made in a very fine taste ; but, upon the whole I 
like it mueh less than sir N« Bailey's, though the rep- 
utation of the former is greater in Wales. 

All the rest of the isle of Anglesea is a naked and 
vapleasant country, without a trei; or hedge to be 
.a^n in it, unf ultivated still, from the obstinacy of 
the people, in adhering to the ignorance of their fore- 
jfilthera; so that lam told it does not produee the 
:t«ath part of what the land, is eapable if improvedh 
. hy the agrieulture of Kogland. From Beaumaris 
w«v<>de over the sands, at low water, to Penman 
lAawr, a high tnd rocky mountain, the passage over 
which must have been very frightful, before they 
huilt a waU along the edge of the wood, which se- 
oaree you fieom the danger of falling down tbe'pro* 
otpiee that is below it into the sea } but iiyith thia 
l|uard it is very agreeable, the prospect of the sea. 
and eottpktry being very fine* 

loevfrsawany thing thiU atruok nsemore tham. 
tbe first view of Conway eastle, to which we sooa 
ea.m0> afller passing this, mtfivttti^ii. It was built by 
Sd ward the First,ia muolj^ the aaiiie style with Carnar- 
von $ b«l arooger and mova regnhur. The situation 
i« npUe, ijk stands upon a rock ^ consideraUe height; 
inaiead of a ditch, thrf^ sides of it are defended by 
Ml wm<i{ tb» Mib» mA four iwtv^U tkU rise, ahort:^ 
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the towers, beiides two others at one end standing 
below the others, about the middle of the rock that 
over-hangs the sea. The walls between are battle** 
ments, and look very strong ; they are, in some pla- 
ces, fourteen or fifteen feet thick, in none less fhan 
twelve. The whole togethef hath the grandest ap- 
pearance of any building I ever beheld, especially as 
the walls of the town, which are built like (hose of 
Carnarvon, but with bolder and handsomer towers, 
appear right in one view to the eye with the castle, 
when first you approach it. All the outside i*emains, 
except one tower, as in the time of Edward the First; 
and that was not demolished either with battering 
engines or with cannons, but by the people of the 
place taking stones from the foundation, for their own 
use, whenever they pleased ; the conseqnenee ot 
which was, that the greatest part of the tower fell 
into the sea. But the upper part more surprisingly 
continues still firm in the form of an arch ; and lora 
Hertford the present proprietor, hath forbid any di- 
lapidation for the future. We were told his grand- 
father would have lived in this castle, Xiould behave 
purchased any lands in the country about ; but find* 
ing none to be sold, he dropt the design. 

I wish he had pursued it, for then we might have 
seen the inside entire ; a sight which would have 
given me a great deal of pleasure. But now the 
floors, ceilings, and roofs, are all taken away, so that 
we can hardly guess at its ancient magnificence. 
The hall most have been a noble room ; it is iOO feet 
long, thirty wide, and thirty high. The roof W)as 
supported by very beautiful arches, which still re- 
main. There are two chimnies in it, ahd it was well 
lighted. The stonework of the windows is exceed- 
ing handsome. Had our friend Milla (the builder of 
Hagley house) been with us, he would have fallen 
down and adored the architect. The eight towers 
seem to have contained three very good bed-chambers 
each, placed one above another, besides some upper 
rooms. The chambers are eighteen feet diameterj^ 
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•except -one eaUe4 the kin^'n ehamber, whiek bat a 
bow window, ^aioed'out of the thicknegg of the wall^ 
and the room m bj that meang extended abont thirty 
feet. Over the arch of that window are the arnia of 
Bdvard theFirgt. 
From Conway castle, we travelled half a daj'« 

Ioarney through a very romantie eoontrv» to Rud- 
and, or rather Laiid-eagtle^the remaing of whidb are 
legs perfect than Carnarvon or Conwaj ; nor was i| 
Bver -equal to them, either in extent or beautj : which 
I am sorry for, as it was built by Henry the Second. 

Not far from heoee, at a place called Bodrudan, 
we passed a rainy day in a ver^ comfortable manner, 
\rilh an old acquaintance of mine, wJ»o u the lady cf 
the castle, and hath forbid all depreilatioAs, which 
4be.jpcople of tiic neighbourhood need to make,' by 
takinj; U. 4o^ to bnild Aud rfipair tJieir houses and 
P^sUec, which woiiid have dcaudisbed it like Che 
tpHter of Conw4iy« 

*the Aext morniqg we w^nt to the to|i^ the hilV 
from whence we had a vie«r of the whole vale of 
pwydd, from one. end to tbie other, which is «qu«l^ 
Jed by none in England ibr fertility and beatt^y^ 
'Here is neither monnlain nor rook to be %een in anv 
part of ijt. After y;oii torn your back npon ftudlaad, 
the hills on one siJe of it rise very graouaJly by gen- 
tle aseeuta. Most of them are cultii^ted quite to 
their siunmits, others half way-ojp ; and when the 
ip[M are nut enclosed, they are a fine grassy down, 
like <CJent-hill, and shaded and euUvcned with woo4» 
like slgipes in my park. But yet 1 prefer the seenea 
iu ^otttgomerysjiire to this lively vale. Thjsre is ^a 
great beauty in this, but there is no majesty 4 where- 
as th^r£« as in ibe mind of a certain lady^ with whom 
tbave the honour to be intioiately aeqaaiated, the 
s^ft and the agreeable is mixed with the noble, the 
great, and the t^ablime. 

About the middle of this vale, upon lhebro«ir of a 
bill) stands Denbigh eastle, a very fine ruin ; it en- 
closes as mneh ground as Conway or Cai'narvon^ but 
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hath not so much boildinji;. The towerg of it are' 
etanding at a very eoosiderable distance from ontf 
another, being fewer io nnmber ; but fhey are in fit€ 
same style of architecture^ having been^built in the 
reign of the same king, who by these string fortres- 
ses secured to himself and his posterity the dominion 
of North Wales The hall is still pre'tty entire, and 
rivals that of Conway, eieept that the roof doth uot 
appear to have been arched. 

The towers are all in a ruinous state. I think it 
a pity, and shame to the owner, that more care is not 
taken to preserve saeh respectable remains of anti« 
quity. When we left the vale of Clwydd, we went 
into a- barren and mountainous country, whieh con- 
tinued from Rythin as far as Wrexham. 

From Wrexham we went to Wynstayj the seat of 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynu. Part of the house is 
old ; but he had begun building a new one before his 
death, in a very good taste. One wing is finishecTy 
and that alone makes a very agreeable house. The 
view from it is the most cheerful 1 ever beheld. It 
stands in the middle of a very pretty park, and lob£:8 
over that to a most delightful country. But if the 
park was extended a ' little farther, it would take in 
a hill, with the view of a valley, most beautifully 
wooded ; and the river Dee winding in so romantic 
and charming a manner, that I think It exceeds that 
of Festiniog, or any con^ned prospect 1 ever beheld. 

Indeed the country, for five or six roHes, is of a- 
Bother temper, exceedingly fertile, and very roman- 
tic. While I was looking at it, 1 asked one of my 
friends, ^* whether he thought it possible for the eyes 
to behold a more pleasing sight." He said, •' Yes 5 
the sight of a woman ode loves." My answer was, 
" when I was in love I thought so.'' . 

Lord Lyttletok. 
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SECT. LX. 

> TRAVELI.ING ANECDOTE AT MACHYNLLETH IN 
, WALES. 

Machynlleth lies in a small verdant plain fur- 
rounded with mountains. 1l standft in the extreme 
west angle of MoDtgomerysbire, and the bridge from 
the town carried us into Merioneth. 

I cannot omit a ridiculoug eircumfttanee whieh oe- 
eorred to ua at the inn of Machynlleth. 

A genlleman of the neii^hbuiirhood politely, intro- 
duced himself to us^ and hearing we travelled to sat- 
isfy our curiosity, civilly offered to gratify it, as fur 
as he could. It was natural for me, among other 
things, to enquire about (he road*, and the inns. I 
therefore asked him, if there was a good house at our 
next stage ? He answered there were many, Mr. 
LJojd's, Mr. Powell's, Mr. Edward'^, &c. 1 s(ill 
enquired which was the best. He replied, they n:ere 
all very good. But to make him explicit, I persisted 
ia asking him, whether either of them was as proper, 
as that in which we were P '^ Sir ! said he, with a 
peevish surprise, ^' should you take this house for a 
gentleman's ?'* 

Iquiekly explained myself, and begged his pardon* 
We might indeed have travelled through the whole 
country with a constant suite of reeummendations ; 
apd thi9 gentleman pressed us to accept of his invi- 
vitation to his hospitable friends $but it did not agree 
with our plan, nor had we resolution enough to sac- 
riiice our time to a daily suecetision of jolly company* 

Leaving Machynlleth we soon found oarselves in 
a truly Alpine valley 5 the rapid torrent roaring over 
abed of broken rocks, and now and then interrupted 
by immense fragments, from which it fell in consid- 
erable eataraets ; the woody and exalted precipices 
on each side of the river, and the mountain brooks 
eontinualJy rattlins about us, formed a romantic pic- 
ture of the romantic road between Aigues Bell^ and 
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mount Cents. Towards the extremity of this beaa^ 
tifnl seene, the huge mountaiB of Cader Idris pre* 
seated its naked, craggj, and prominent eliff. full to 
our front. I never saw an objeet more awfully sab* 
lime ; it extends more than half a mile in length, and 
is at least a thousand feet high. 

The road passes under part of this ^oomy and* (re^ 
mendous preeipiee, on the right hand, within sight of 
a larse lake on the lefr, and close to the brink of t 
smaller. It theii crosses an arm of Cader Idris, asd, 
with a quick descent of two roeky miles, ends at 
Dolgelley. Part of this latter path leads through a 
thin oak wood, which hangs over an impetuoas-toi^ 
rent, foaming down a rugged declivity, as steep ai 
the road. 

The wretched town of Dolgelly is finely utuated 
upon the Avon's bank. The valiies around are rich- 
ly iuterspersed with woods and decent houses, while 
the mountains bound every prospect from the tovu 
at irregular distances. 

Cader Idris, from the quickness of its ascent, and 
the nearness of its summit, appears much higher than 
it really is ; many people, on this account, have con- 
sidered it as the highest mountain in Wales : hut 
Snowdon is indisputably higher. 

I could learn no intelligence of it8 real perpendie* 
niar elevation ; but I should think it must be more 
than half a mile above the level of the river at Dol- 
gelly^ which receives the tide at a small distance he* 
low the town. 

There appears some spirit in the fiannel trade ia 
this neighbourhood, which extends its busy iuflueuce 
for many miles round the country. 

About five miles from Dolgelly, (a few large 
Scotch firs on each side of the road marking the spot) 
we turned upwards on our left, to see a water^fall 
behind a small house of a widow Vaugfaan. This 
cataract is broken into two broad parts ; the upper de* 
seends about thirty-five feet, upon a small craggy 
ridge, and the lower about twenty fbet, into a roman- 
tic basoi^ encircled with perpendicular or impend* 
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imfroeks. A fine wood Borrounds it, and some of 
(he Urgeat tree* projeet their ahsdv branehe* over 
tbepreeijpieeiofthe easeade. 

Retorning to the high road, we soon crossed a 
bridge, under whieh the torrent rattled from the a- 
bove caaeade, down a ateep declivity, and through 
-dkioiBted fragmenta towards the river. 

We qvitted the valley two milea further, and as- 
eenited a barren and diamat mountain. The road 
eoatiBued foneaome and melancholy for aeveral milea. 
♦at at length eondneted us to a comfortable little inn 

,5.fc7K*Tt" •■'' T*»"*J' »««' '•«« «» turn (0 th^ 
right hand ft-om nearly the anmmit of the mountain, 
which,. eaUed Pen-maen, tow.rda the falla .f ,h, 
mer. Mothvaye and Cayne. He found the road ex! 
eeedingly bad, bnt thia troubleaome ride waa amnlv 
reparf by the objeet in poranit. The cataract. w?S 
▼ery deep, and fell in broad aheeta of water, through 
* vaned aeetiery of wooda and roefca. * 

Theae remarkable cataracta are each of them the 
Wl of a whole nver, and aituatcd within a quarter 

wllr/*'^.'*'"'"*.'.''*"^?"' '*"'«'•' ''•^W««« "bout 
halfway down by a ridge in the rock, each part be- 
ing aUo beautifully broken by frequent craga pro- 
jeeting throngh it Thi. whole fell may bf about 
•ewnty or eighty feet in depth. - 

^hat of the Cayne ia a continued ateep fall from 

hnnrf,.j^!!i' iJ •'••'•'•* '"""Sine it moat be f^om an 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet high, but the 

which immediately anrrounda them both, ia noble 7j. 

•aked ^illa m their neighbourhood. 

Tour through Waleb. a. d. 1774; 
voi,. I. Y 
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«ECT. LXI. 

•F DUBLIN, AVD THft HOSPITALITY •¥ TU£ iaiS8# 
A. D. 1774. 

HAtiNG erotted St. Geor^'« ChmnDel f^^mn Lirtfi^ 
pool, the most protperoiift ftea«-pot*t ttr^moii the wean 
fern coast of England, the ftrst kmd we made wm 
11 oath Head, a point of land about eight niies east 
of Dublin, foroiins the north point of ^ts hay, wMA 
is about three or fonr miles wide, and ttx'or ^Nrrfa 
deep. The bar 6f this harbour is r^rj i«oinhn«dt^ 
ous ; but the entrance into (ho harbour, heivg at least 
eight miles from Dublin eiij, is oitreaiely heaatIM 
and pieturesque, dirersified with hrllsand pronosto- 
ries on either hand, ^Ihibiting a very spaeious am- 
phitheatre, bounded by a high shores and said to-be 
exceeded in grandeur by none, e»eept the bay of Na- 
ples, to whose snperiority of view. Mount VesuTiai 
does nut a little contribute. The country all rsood 
is sprinkle<t with white villas. From the eatraaes, 
the light-holtse on the south side of the harbour ap- 
pears to great advantage. At a little disSaonefrojn 
it, is Irish-town (two mies distant ' from'iDablin) ts 
which place the dyke ' from that city reatohes ; aud 
which, when carried on to the extent proposed, wiH 
considerably increase' the qaantity of marsh grooad 
r already retrieved from the bay,* at the 'hOltoai of 
^ which the river iiiSj discharges itself. 

The city of Dablin is hot seen to advantaged firoii 
the water; yet the landscape upon the whole is high- 
ly rich and beautiful, being faorizoned in sotneplasH 
by mountains, exactly conical, called Ui^Sugar^stf 
hills. lam persuaded the^eare-maaiy' who irooU 
not regret a journey thither for this single prospect^ 
to render which complete, a niratber of eircumstas* 
ces are necessarv, but which can seldom occur, susn 
as the season of the year, the time of the day, aod 
the clearness of the atmosphere when you enter the 
bay. 
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TJi« iMgnitide of Ike eity of Dublin i« mneksreal^^ 
er Ihaa m general imagined^ betag nearer a fourih 
than a fifth of that of Loudon. If you view it from 
any of the toiKCrft, it teenit «are » but from walking^ 
tlie fttreeli, you would supfiose it to be left». lu i7^>, 
ik^re ^cire i2,Aa7 houfoi in tbis eity } buiip l760» 
ijioy^ were inereaited to 1^49^ ; and now are further 
augmented to la^dOO, which indeed U fsir short of 
nna fourth of the number of houses in Londou ; yet 
tM^ro i%not so great a disprop<>j'iiou in the uuuiber of 
in^abitaiU»« who are supposecU at a moderate eotnpii- 
4aUo% to amount to t60,uoo. Jt ia uenrly cirotilar, 
ilb^fii eight miles in cireumferenee. We see it to 
^^1^ advantage from many of its steeples, the blue 
ftiate having a very gitod effect 

Tbt be$4 view it. from Phrenix Park, the Hyde 
Park 0^ Dublin, but mueh more extensive than ours^ 
and .would be exquisitely beautiful if dressed and 
{jifiMited ; but exeei^tsome thorns and clumps of elms 
nlanled by the Lato lord Chesterfield when he wai 
jUlpdl Uentenaat^tbepo are very few trees upon it. In 
Uii|&f«rt of thiapack his lordship raised a handsome 
^cd^mn-of fcee-ston^) ftutedt with a phcenixoo the 
^9iWiiin{|.Qntof aftam^; it hat an ioseription on 
iilo Uo^e» iin|»orrtin^ that he euabeliisbed the p^rk at 
kia own expencet for th.e recreation of the citizens of 
JUnbUo 9 and hit nan»e is ttiti hqld in veneration a* 
mon^tliem. In this park there is a fort. 

The grea.tett p^rt of Oubli^ is very indifferent, but 
tWtii^v otre^ls arQ as etegant at the modern streets 
«k| Westminster. . liateiy has been added to it an ele« 
gani ^qoiM'O) ealled Merriom square, built in a au* 
Dv^rb atyle. Near that is the aquare ealled St. Ste* 
l^en'a Qreen, each side being near a quarter of a 
niiJ^pfob%bly tb^ largest in ^f^urope* round which is 
a gravel- walk of near a mile, where genteel compa- 
nj walk in the evenings, i^nd ou Sundays after two 
o'oloek» This square has some graod house*^ and 
\f% in general well built ; and although there is a 
great inequality in the houses, yet this in some rc< 
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tpect ad^t to its beaatj. In tlie mi4tt of it U aa e- 
qaestriaa vtatite of George II. ia braso, erected ia 
1759. The titoation in eheerfal,>and the haildtagi 
aroaiid it multiply very fast. A new sqnare hat late- 
h been bcg«n» ealied Palatine square, near^he bar- 
raeks« a regular fine range of Imildiags^ which, when 
completed, will considerably add to the growing in* 
provements of this city. 

The quays of l>iibtin are its prineipal beauty. 
They lie on eaeh sideofthe rirer Liffy, which is bara^* 
cd and walled iu the whole length of the city ; aod 
at the breadth of a wide street from the river on rtek 
side, the hooses are built fronting eaeb at her, whteh 
has a good effect* This embankment, when paved, 
will be superior to any part of Loadnn. 

The Liffy runs for about two miles almoat in t 
straight line through the city. It has five bridget 
over it; of which Kssex bridge is the moat ivortby 
of notice. It consists of five arches of stooe, Tbs 
ebord of the middle one is forty^eight tteU It wai 
begun in 17^73, fin^hed in about a year and a halfi 
nud cost 20,000 guineas^ It has raised faot-paths, 
Alcoves, and balustrades, like Westminster-bridge, 
of a white stone, coarse but hard. It fronts Chapel* 
fttrect to the north, and Parliament-street to the 
Konth. The length is two hundred and fifty feet, and 
ihe breadth much the same as that of WeatnnMter. 
Queen's bridge was rebuilt in 1764,* is eieeediagly 
neat, and consists of three elegant arches. The oth* 
er bridges arc not worth mentioning, as they are mere* 
It conveniences to save the trouble of ferrying across 
file river, and defy every order of architect4tre« 

At the end of Essex-bridge, is the elegant new 
building of the Exchange, which does honor to 
Uie merchants who conducted it, the expenee being 
mostly defrayed by lotteries. The whole is of white 
stone, richly embellished with semi-columns of the 
Corinthian order, a cupola, and other ornameats, 
with a statue of his present majesty Geoi7$e llh 
erected in 1779. 

Near this, ou a little eminence, is situated ikt tft>- 



tie, the restdesee ef tlif lord iMitenaiit, wUdi ceii<- 
ftiiU of two hirse Murif, •ulted Uie ufper sod (he 
IcMPereastle-yiurd | ia the latter ef whiek are Che trea- 
l«?f, a»4 •i»aie ethar puUi^ ofl^eei. Though there 
ii Kttle grandew ia 4ht aiiUirard appearance Neither, 
jet, apan the whele* this eattle is far toperp^r ta the 
palaee of 9t, James'9 |mi well >» the exterit ri ai the 
fiae aad the eleg apee ef the a#artiaent« vitfaia^ 

• Here ara twoflatbe4rikl«» eigateeo parteh ehurehety 
hettdee federal ehapels Md Bieettnff-heaeet* Neith- 
er aftkp aathedraU are remarkable Ibr Iheir arehi- 
tcetare t aad at tt the aarith eharehet 1 exetpt ea the 
ft*eBl of three or f(i9it of their tteepba, eiteraal em- 
heliiehaMiita have heea li^« studied* AU that teeaie 
tD have beea atteiiiled to was aeatnesa and eeareni- 
eaee wilhi9^; hot (hef are geoeridly destitute of eve- 
ry ifioiitiiiieatat deiooro^iofi* la the eathedrals only, 
eoQ be seofi wba^eTor of the monuniental Jcind is wor- 
thy of ohaervation. 

Freai tlie geoerai badness of the #tre#tp of Dablia, 
kaekaey ^aaehes am more frequeat in proportioa 
than io iifiodoaraad sedMi ehakv are every wiiereas 
sommon i^t abowb£^$. James's^ 

la tho fear (17499 it was eompated, (bat ia the eity 
and liberties there w^ere two thousand ale-^houses, 
thr^e hna4red taverns^ aad twejve thousand brandy- 
shaps* J^t present, in this extensive place, there aret 
but ;9eineiiHor eight eofiee-bon^es^ and thev are resort- 
ed to f^mr tea and ei)|&e o|ily, not like tbpae in Xion- 
do«,jirherie 4inii^i;sand.snpjpers make a very euove- 
-nieiit addition ; apr are there aWe half ac dozeu 
ofaop-Uaaees; #o^h* aaeonM>dations beiOK novel in 
ftnWJo. 

U h rt^j «iMwwr4ifijiry, thiat in this large and 
popnions oiifi lihei^e sh^^id be sueh an abnost total 
JKaat of good in^.for the entert^^nnient of strangeivi- 
* and trareUie^. TWs df&f«et oUiga^^very My ♦ who 
y ^ttm i n ^d with the pA^iee, to gat into private Jlodg. 
.iag^M#oMias he arr,wes^^ to use ^e U^i^U latctl^ 
^t pp )* Mpie of whi^ ane lejegant* 
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Danng my slnj here, I WMfreqoently pmenled with 
the picture of a late teoritt, at the boltom of tiie 
ehamher-vesselfy with hit mouth and ejee open, 
ready to receive the libation $ and on enqniry fMod, 
that even the utensil now it more frequently called 
hy the name of a Twitt than any other, in contempt 
of the illiberal reflectiont of that centleman, who wan 
no hotpHably received here : indeed hotpHaKty 
lioldtitt rcMdenee here; for it it onttonary for 
almost every gentleman, who dine* with yonr ft-knd, 
to aslr you for a day ; nay, they will tomctiraef in- 
Tile the whole company to be of year party. This 
social euMom is still very prevalent, thongk not so 
mof h, f am told, at it hat been. 

¥^ith retpeet to drinking, I have been happily 
dttappointed. The bottle it cirenlated freely, bnt not 
to the excess %ve have heard it was, and I of eenrae 
dreaded to find. Common tente it resuming lier em* 
pi re. The practice of cramming gnettt it already 
exploded, and that of gorging them is daily losing 
ground. Wherever I have yet been, I was always 
desired to do just at I would ehoote ; nay, 1 have been 
at tome tablet where the practice of drinking healtbs 
at dinner wat entirely laid aside. Let tbe etfstom 
originate whence it may, it it now nnneeetsary $ in 
many cases it is unseasonable, and in all tnperfaons. 

The tables of the first fatliion are covered jnst an 
in London ; I can tcareely tee any dilferenee, unless 
it be that there is more rariety here. Well bred peo* 
pfe of different countries approach much neaver to 
each other in their manners, than thoss who have not 
seen the world. This it vltible In the living of the 
merchantt of London and Dublin. With tbete yon- 
never see a stinted dinner at two (^cloek, wkhm^ats 
of port after \t ; bitt yon find a table, not only plea-* 
tifully, but Idxuriootly spread, with choiee wines^ 
both at dinner and after it } and which gives the high-» 
est zest to the entertainment, yonr host receives jovl 
with snch an appearance of liberality and nrbanity, 
as it very pleating. Here they bet»ay ne n^ientien 
to thi^ «o«)itei:> discover no sembrons gloofn of ^ii« 
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ptttat&Mi^ btttJispUy ft^open fraiikiiM«-a»d ftoeial 
▼ivmeity of spirit. 

If ^4Hi prefer ike men of thi# eoantry for their hot* 
pilftlity, and the women for their beauty, you tie 
lonely to live well with (hem. 

lo geseral) the eutskirtt of Dublis eoosist ehiefly 
^ hate, or eabins, eoBstraeted of mud dried, and 
mostly without either ehimney or wiBdow ; and in 
these mieerable kind of dwelliaM, for the greater 
part of Ireland linger out a wreidied exIiteQee. A 
small piece of ground is generally annesed to eaeh, 
whose ekief prodnee is potatoes ; and on these roots 
and milk the eommen Irish subsist all the year round, 
without tasting either bread or meat, exeep^ perhaps 
al Ckrietnias onee or twiee. What little the men 
ean earn by their labour, or the women by their 
spinning, is generally consumed in whisky, a spirit- 
• Qooa liqoor resembling Genera. Shoes and stoek- 
inge are eeldom worn by these beings, who seem to 
form a different raee from the rest of mankind* 
Their poverty is far greater than that of the Span- 
ish, Portttgnese, or even the Seoteh peasants, not- 
withstanding whieh, they wear the appearance of 
- eentent, * 

The tndigenee of the middling elass of people is 
tlsfble even in Dublin ; yet from the most attentive 
and minute inquiries, I am eonfideat that the produce 
' of this kingdom, either of eorn or of eattle is not a* 
hove two thirds, at most, of what by good cultivation 
il might yield ; notwithstanding whieh, the landed 
gentlemen, I believe, make as mueh, or more of their 
estates, thim any ia the three kingdoms, while the 
lands, for equal goodness, produce the least The 
eoQseqnenees of this, with respect to the diflTerent 
ukases, are ohvious $---4he landlords first get all that 
is made of the land $ wid the tenants for their laboory 
get poverty and potatoes. 

Tke roads in Ireland are generally good enough 
for riding, bat by no means equal to the English 
taads Ut a otrr iage $ and tkou^^h the inns are very 
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far frofli mi&hig Um afipcaranee 4^ these ia BMlaaj, 
yet the Bnglisb traveller will aniTersallT, elnmt, 
neet with etvil macey ^od provieienf , aM, for him- 
•elfy eleaa deeent Tedgio^ ; but aa £Brli«h h^ree, 
eoald he speak as well as Balaam's rehicfe, woold 
•arse the eouatrj, whese haj and Ktter are werte 
than ean be eeaeeired. ladeed^ their ^ts for the 
most ]iart are tolerably good, exeeptaig twe or three 
eottoties ia the east ef Leiaster, aad eae or two hi 
Ulster* Alaiost all the straw arodaeed ih the eoaa- 
Iry is ant apoa their hoases aaa eabias. The farai- 
tore of the saddle-horses also, sudi aS saddle, bridle, 
• stirraps, aad oropaer, are freqaeatly made, all of 
« straw. Sometimes tae bridle ana siirraps are of aerd. 
The high roads throug^bout the sovthera aad west- 
era parts are lined with beggars, who life ia hots or 
eabias, of saeh shoeking materials and eonstr»Btioa, 
that in handreds of them yea may see the smoke as- 
eendiag tfaroogh^almost every iaeh of their defeneefess 
revering, lor scaree oae in twenty of them has «ay 
window or ehimney ; and thraa|^ those efaasms, of 
eourse, the rain must aiake its way to drip apon the 
half-naked, shiveriag, and almost half starved ia- 
habitants within. Notwithstanding their ill appear- 
ance, a trareller is fi*ei|uently presented wkh boards 
at the side of the eabia door, wkh *^ dry Ic^ds^igs %ad 
tebaseo ;" sometimes only ** good dry lodgrBgs,^'iir, 
«« lodgings and snaff." As a symbol where ariJk is sold, 
they Oianv oat a white rag oa a stiek. Indeed itheao 
huts spoil the figare and appearaaee of the araeh 
greater number of evea their lai^at towaa ia the 
whole kingiftsai, whose eatPaaeeS|ai««enarally4irtjr, 
with long strinas of ihase despteaUe thifveb, mith 
whieh mDst of them are prefaeed. Iftto Uiei»t«ad 
>t»was espeeially, yea are ;g6ttemlly sntmlaead 
thsaaghmline of fifty or aahaadaed of these hoibitli- 
tisns of poverty and oppresaisii ontettter hand* B^^n 
the metvopoUs itself is aot wi&oatthis disg^aeefal 
deformity, a^hich eKhihits ihepeaofor and tWimt^^HgU 
wees of the t«ttaflis,andfhe:nkeasidptJril^aaif oftthe* 
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Ift^fll^dbi wIm, too genorally ftv their ovn, or the re- 
putation of their country, impose the building hooseo 
on their landtt upon a set of people, whose abilities 
will n«t enable iheai to build with materials so good 
ao. those of a swallow's nest; and to the infamy of 
the. proprietors may it be ftaid,.that most of the farm* 
hoosoa in Ireland are construeted in this miserable 
m&fiuer. Toua through Ireland. 

SECT. LXII. 

OF THJB COMPARATIVE MERIT OF THE FRENCH AK» 

ENGLISH. 

** A Fheeohman," says the earl of Chesterfieldi 
^' who^ with a fond ^^ learning, virtue, and good sense, 
has the manners and goo<l breeding of hi^ country, is 
the perfeotion of human nature." 1 am not an enemy 
to the French $ but 1 do not think this assertion true* 
la my optnioo, the following would have beenjuster: 
'* Ad £nglishma09 who joins manners and good breed- 
ing to the solidity, energy, and greatnesii of mindi 
whteh eharaeterise his country, is the perfection of 
htMnaa JN^tore.*' I do not mean to eompliment. But 
sentiments and actions are upon a more elevated sealo 
here than they ean he found in any other nation in 
the world. Thei'e are no elfeets without causes ; and 
the ea uses of this are very obvious. We pass our 
yoath with, the Greeks and Romans. Their great 
examples expand our souls ; the brightness of their 
aetio»o, and the splendor of their principles, kindle 
the most nohle passions in our minds ^ and, when we 
come to be men, the nature of our government feeds 
this fiame, and we glow* with a certain internal ar- 
dour, ivhieh oceasionally breaks out into action, and 
which is neither known nor comprehended but in the 
dominions of Britain. 

I do justice here to my country ; and my soul feels 
happy^ that I am able to give her, with truth, a supe- 
riority over the universe in genius and magnanimity. 
But if from this I shall be understood to think meau- 
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1/ 0f the FreselH bee«ine tliej j»re Ae m«l«^iMid' eMt 
niM of this Mlion, it would uideed be fa niuiaUrpr«| 
me mttohk Though I do not think that pi^ople equ0l 
to thit in gremtnesSf I think them a vor j au'eat |»eo|^li&*. 
And if the Bnglish are superior to the Fren^.ia jjl 
the more elevated qioaiities whieh digniljand emM"* 
hie humanity | sd the French snxpatsi the BngUatiia 
all the milder and gentler virtues, whieh graec^ u^ 
adorn it. 

In England the French have f|w friends. Bat 
tlfej have one; and that one am I. They/eould pc^l,. 
f aeknoirledgey haye a feebler adVoeate; hut Wiiil^I 
hare a tongue to speak, or a pen to write, whereverX 
go 1*11 do uiero jusiiee. 

Let every man who knows thai nalioa s|ieak»of il 
ms he found it. If he lived in their intiaiAejrforyeAlV 
(as I did,) and if he found them Ul-nator^d^ iJl>ma9« 
nerad, treaeheronsv and' cowardly,, let him s|fteak hja 
mtud^ I quarrel with no man who JMdgas for kioM^Ui 
and- who speaks the tsuUu 9ut kt^t-ha in4iil|;eiioe i 
grant be granted to nte agaiA ; aind let me ho par« 
nsitfed to tell the world, that» howev^othermeBtVlfkj 
have found' theni> I foundi them good-buBMHU^i^g^iiiDd'' 
matured, brave,, polished, frank,, wsd fciandlf • 

** They were my fiiends, faithM and Just to me j 

'* But Brutus says 'diey are perfidious ; 

^ And Brutus is an hozumrable man; 

^^ I speak not to d&spfove what Btontus- spciu-i 

** But here I am to speak what I do know.'' 

I found them all animated with a desire to please, 
and always ready to do me every serviee in their 
power. I owe them a thousand obligations. I had 
fanlts ; they eorreeted them. I wanted knowledge $ 
they inforgied me. I was rough 5 they softened meu 
I was siek | they visited me. 1 was vainf they flat- 
tered me. I had need of counsel; they gave me the 
best advice. Every man has need of agreeable eoon- 
pany, and every man may be sure to find U in France. 

I could be lavish in praise of thi» nation ; hut I am 
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forry to fiay, tliat too intiij people li^re Iiave preja- 
diees against Hiem, ai ridieiifous as they are ill-iQuiid- 
ed. T^ey despise the f'rench as if they were beings 
witlioot either sense or sentiment $ though their 
writings and aetions shew they are full of both. Be- 
eadse two states hare different iniere«ts, is that a 
reaiofi that every individual belonging to tkote states 
Aonld: promote, to the utmost of his abilities, the in* 
tere«t*«iid glory of the oountry to whieh he beloMs ? 
It eertainly is. And therefore, every Frenchman has* 
the same merit in labouring with all his might for 
t|ie destrvetion of the British fleet, that every Eng- 
Ihhman has in exerting «ll his. powers to annihilate 
the navy of ^Franee. If a blast of my breath could 
•send all tiie ships to the bottom of the sea-*^puil— 
they were sunk before you eould- finish this jperiod. 
But is it^a reason I should hate or despise the Freoeh, 
bee&use I «m naturally and nesessarily the enemy of 
FraQee f 

' The best way I think to judge this matter is, io 
take two other rival nations ; Austria and Prussia ; 
^Athens and 'Sparta. Here you are dispassionate ; 
yeiir}ifigm«nt will be just. Do you think it th&doty 
of a liberal-minded Prussian to despise an Austrian ? 
Or, should a welKborn Athenian detest a Laeedce- 
monian, because he is equally animated by the same 
ndble^ame that warms himself — ^the love of his coun- 
try ? The nation whieh is able to rival another, 
yFove» herself worthy the admiration of that nation, 
even by her rivalry ; and kad 1 ao other reason to 
consider the French as a great people, beside their 
'being able to contend with England, that proof Jbr 
-ne woi»ld be sufficient. 

:fiut the French are. perfidious* ifz politics. I deny 
that they can be perfidious with the English. They 
imay be treacherous, for aught I know- with the Aus- 
trians and the Spaniards. There they profess friend* 
•ship. They are of the same religion, Ik'sqnently in- 
termarry, and hare frequently alliances. With. Bngr- 
land France has no connection. She may over reack 
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her in politieii, bot the never eav deeeire ber by ftu 
My I beeaoeeslie isher uniform enenij. There is 
BOt an infant that does not knew, that France erer 
urat , and ever will be, the enemj of England. The 
making a peaee is not making a friendship ; and Ihe 
Freneh will not be more the friends of England wlien 
Ihis peace is made, than they were five years before 
the war began, or <han they are now. The rivaJiy 
between the two nal ions will last while thenations last. 
They are litora litoribm contraria. opposite ivcfeiy 
thing. It is the duty of France to deprejss England as 
mnch as she can. It is (he duty of England to keep 
down France as maeh as is in her power. It is the dotf 
of both to do justice to the other. Thiii jnstice the 
•Freneh do render the English. I am sorrj I cannot 
say the English do the same by them. Every eksi 
of men in Franee prise the people of this country^: 
some the solidity of their undersanding, and the ex- 
tent of their genius; others the eneVgy and vigonrsf 
their character ; many their magnanimity and benevo- 
lence ; and all their courage and good. faith. While 
here— but I blush for numbers, and am a<shamed to 
finish my period. Sherlock. 

SECT. LXIII. 

CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH LADIES COMPARED 
WITH THAT OF THE ENGLISH. 

Women are a subject npon which so aineh has 
been said and written by so many men of abilities, 
that it is not easy to imagine a new light, in wbieb 
they have not been already plaeed. But. talking of 
a nation, if one did not say something about so con- 
siderable a part of it, the subject must appear mati- 
lated and imperfect. 

As brevity is the soul ofwitj I should be brief; and 
I shall only (ouch on the principal points in whieh 
the women of France dMer from those of othi^r coan^ 
tries. 
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When a French lady comet into a room, the first 
thing that strikes you is, that she walks better, holds 
herself better, has her head and feet better dressed, 
her elothes better fancied, and better put on, than any 
woman you have ever seen. 

When she talks, she is the art of pleasing^ personi- 
fied* Her eyes, her lips, her words, her sestnres, 
are all preposses^iing. Her language is the language 
of amiableness ; her accents are the accents of grace. 
She embellishes a trifle ; she interests upon a noth- 
ing ; she softens npon a eootradictiou ; she takes oif 
the insipidness of a compliment, by turning it elegant- 
ly ; and when she has a mind, she sharpens and pol* 
ishes the point of an epigram better than all the wo- 
men in the world. 

Her eyes sparkle with spirit ^ the most delightful 
lallies flash from her fancy ; in telling a story she is 
inimitable ; the motions of iier body, and the accents 
•f her tongue, are equally genteel and easy ; an e- 
qualflow of softened sprightlitiess keeps her eonstaut- 
]y good-humoured and cheerful ; and the only ob- 
jects of her life are to please, and to be pleased. 

Her vivacity may sometimes approach to folly $ but 
perhaps it is not in her moments of folly she is least 
interesting and agreeable. English women have ma- 
ny points of superiority over the French ; the French 
are superior to them in many others. I have men- 
tioned some of those points in other places. Here I 
shall only say, there is a particular idea in which no 
woman in the world can compare with a French wo- 
man : it is in the power of intellectual irritation. 
She will draw wit out of a fool. 8he strikes with 
Bueh address the chords of self-love, that she gives 
nnexpected vigour and agility to fancy ^ and electri- 
fies a body that appeared non-electric. 

I have mentioned here the women of England $ 
And I have done wrong. I did not intend it when I 
began the letter. They came into my mind as the 
only women in the world worthy of being compared 
with those of France. To settle the respective 
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elaims of the fair sex in these two eoootries, requiret 
au abler pen than mine. 1 shall not dare to examine 
it even iu a single point ; nor presume to determine 
whether, in the important arlicle of beauty, form and 
colour are to be preferred to expression and grace; 
•r whether grace and expression are to be consider- 
ed as preferable to complexion and shape. 1 shall 
not examine whether the piquant of Franee is to be 
thought superior to the touchant of England; or 
whether deep sensibility deserves t^. be preferred to 
animation and wit. So important a subject requires 
a volume. I shall only venture to give a trait. If a 
goddess eould be supposed to be formed, compounded 
of Juno and Minerva, that goddess would be the em- 
blem of this country. Venus, as she is, with all her 
amiableness and imperfections, may stand, justly 
enoush, for an emblem of French women. 1 have de- 
eided the question without intending it ; fori have 
given the preference to the women of England. 

One point I had forgotten ; and it is a material one. 
It is not to be disputed on ; for what I am going to 
write is the opinion and sentiment of the universe. 
The English women fire the best wives under heav- 
en — and shame be oji the men who make them bad 
husbands I Shehlock. 

SKCJ. LXIV. 

OF VENldE. A. D. 1708. 

Having often heard Venice represented as one of 
the most defensible cities in the world, I took care to 
inform myself of the particulars in which its strength 
consists. And these I find are chiefly owing to its 
advantageous situation ; for it has neither roeks nor 
furtiiications near it, and yet is, perhaps, the most 
impregnable town in Europe. It stands at least four 
miles from any part of the Terra Firma ; nor are the 
shallows that lie about it ever frozen hard enough to 
bring over any army from the land hide ; the constant 
flux and reflux of the sea, or the natural mildness of 
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the climate, hindering the ice from gathering to any 
thieknegg; whieh is an advantage the HoTlanderg 
ivant, when they have laid all their eeuotry under 
water. 

' On the side that is exposed to the Adriatic, the en- 
trauee is so diffieult to hit, that they have marked it 
out with several stakes driven into the ground, whieh 
they eouJd not fail to eut, upon the first approaeh of 
an enemy's fieet. For this reason they have not for- 
tified the little islands, that lie at the entrance, to the 
best advantage, which might otherwise very easily 
command all the passes that lead to the city from (he 
'Adriatic. Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb- 
vessels, hope to succeed against a place that has al- 
ways in its arsenal a considerable number of galleys 
an.d men of war ready to put to sea on a \cry short 
warning. If we could therefore suppose them block- 
ed up on all sides, by a power too strong for theint \^ 
both by sea and lanil, they would be ablo to defend 
themselves againt every thing but famine ; and this 
would not be a little mitigated by the great quantities 
offish that their seas abound with, and that may W- 
taken up in the midst of their very streets; which is 
such a natural magazine as few other places can 
boast of. 

The city stands very eonvenient for commerce. It 
has several navigable rivers that run up into the body 
of Italy, by whieh they might supply a great many 
countries with fish and other commodities ; not to 
mention their opportunities to the Levant, and each 
side of the Adriatic. But notwithstanding these 
eonveniences, their trade is far from being in a flour- 
ishing condition for many reasons. The duties are 
great that are laid on merchandises. Their nobles 
think it below their quality to engage in trafiic. Their 
merchants, who are grown rich, and able to manage 
great dealings, by their nobility, and generally give 
over trade. Their manufactures of cloth, glass, and 
silk, formerly the best in Europe, are now excelled 
by those of other countries. They are tenacious of 
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old laws and eiutoms to their great pr^jodiee i where- 
as a trading nation must be still for new cbanget and 
expedients, as different junctures and emergeneies 
arise. ^ The state is at present very sensible of thif 
decay in their trade ; and, as a noble Veaitian, who 
^s still a merchant, told me, they will speedily find 
out some method to redress it : possibly by making a 
free port, for they look with an evil eye q pan Leg* 
horn, which draws to it most of the vessels bound 
for Italy. They have hitherto been so negligent is 
this particular, that many think the Great Duke's 
gold has had no small influence in their eouneils. 
. Venice has several particulars, which are not to be 
found in other cities, and is therefore very entertain- 
ing to a traveller. It looks at a distance, like a 
great town half floated by adeloge. There are eanah 
every where crossine it, so that one may go to most 
houses either by land or by water. This is a very great 
CQaveniencd to the inhabitants ; for a gnadola wiik 
two oars, at Yeuire^ is as si£gisificent as a eoacb and 
«ix horses with a large equipage, in another eopntry $ 
t^i^ides that it makes all other carriages extremely 
cheap, ^rhe streets are generally paved with briek 
or free-stone, and always kept very neat ; for there U 
no carriage, not so much as a chair, that passes 
through them. There is an innumerable mnltitude 
of very handsome bridges, all of a single arch, and 
without any fence on either side, which would be a 

g*eat inconvenience to a city less sober than 3''^enice. 
ne wottlfl indeed wonder that drinking is so little io 
▼ogue among the Venitians, who are in a moist air 
and a moderate climate, and have no such diversioni 
as bowling, bunting, walking, riding, and the like ex- 
ercises to employ them without doors. But as the 
nobles are not to converse too much with strangers, 
they are in no danger of learning it ; and they are 

Senerally too distrustful of one another for the free- 
oms that are used iu such kind of conversation. 
There are many noble palaces in Venice. Their 
furniture is not commonly very rich, if we except tb^ 



pi«t«h*eB, wht«ll^ are here in greater plenty ehan iii 
wny other plaee in Europe, #roni the haiidfl of the 
belt masters at the Lomhard sehool ; as Titian, Panl 
Verottese, and Ttntoret. The last of these is in 
< greater esteem at Yeniee than in other parts of Italy. 

Th^ rooms are generally" hong with gilt leather, 
which tliej tover dH e^fr**>r*H«ttry oecastons with 
tapestry and hanging^ of greater value. The Sesff- 
hig is a kind of red plaster made of briek ground to 
powder, and afterwards worked into mortar. It is 
nibbed with oil, and makes a smooth, shining, and 
beautifal sor&ce. These partieblars are ehieny ow^ 
fsg to the moisture of the air, which would hare an 
iH ellfeet en other kinds of furniture, as it shows itself 
tooTisibly in many of their finest pictures. 

Though the Venitiaus are extremely jealous of any 
great fame or merit in a living Toember of their com- 
monwealth, they never fail of giving a man his due 
praises, when they are in no danger of suffering from 
his ambition. For this reason, though there are a 
great many monuments erected to such as have been 
benefactors to the republic, they are generally put 
wp after their deaths. Among the many eulogiums 
that are given to the Doge, Pisauro, who had been 
ambassador in England, his epitaph says, <' In Anglift 
^aeobi Regis obitum, mir& calliditate celatum, mirft 
iNi^eitate rimatiis, pri»eam bencvolenliam firmavit;** 
that is, '* In England, having with wonderfiil sagaci- 
ty discovered the death of kins James, which was 
i»|it secret with wonderful art, he confirmed the an- 
sieot friendT^hip.'" 

The particular palaees, churches, and pictures at 
Venice, are ennmerated in several little books that 
may be bought in th« plaee, and have been faithfully 
transcribed by many voyage- writers. When I wa» 
at Veniee, they were putting out very curious stamps 
ef the several edifices, which are most famous for 
their beauty or masnificenee. 

The arsenal of Venice is an island of about three 
■uleft round. It contains all the stores and provisioiU. 
z% 



fiftr war that are iiM aeiually oml#yed« There %m 
tlttckj for ibeir galley t and men of wart mosl of them 
full, aa well as Hork*lioates for alt land and naval 

IireparatioDt. That part of it, were the arms are 
aid, makes a great thow, and was indeed very extra- 
ordinary about a hnadred years ago ; baiaijlf^&lifrt 
a great part of its fiufiU^e ii |rown aseless, Thets 
asssit^to be almost as many saits of armour as there 
are guns. The swords are old fashioned and as* 
wieldy, and the fire-arms fitted with loeks of iittle 
aonvenienee, in comparison of those that are now is 
vse. The Venitiaas pretend they coold set oot,iH 
ease of great netessity, thirty men of war, a hundred 
ealteys, and ten galeasses, though 1 eannot soDeeire 
bonr they eould man a fleet of half the number* 

It was eertainly a mighty error iq this state to ef« 
feet so many conquests on the Terra Firma^ whieh 
has only served to raise the jealousy of theChristiaii 
princes, and. about three hundred years ago, had like 
to have ended in the utter extirpation of theeommsn- 
wealth; whereas, had they applied themselveji, with 
the fine polities and industry, to the inerease -of their 
strength by sea, they might perhaps have had all the 
islands of the Archipelago in their hands, and, by 
eonseqnenee, the greatest fleet, and the most seamen, 
of any other state in Europe. Besides that this 
would have given no jealousy to the prineep their 
neighbours, who wo.olcl have enjoyed their own do« 
minions in peace, and have been very well eonteated 
to have seen so strong a bulwark against all the for* 
ees and invasions of the Ottoman empire. 

The republic, however, will still maintain itself, if 
policy can prevail upon force } for it is eertain the 
Yenitian senate is one of the wisest councils in the 
world, though at the same time, if we believe the re- 
sports of several that have been well versed in their 
eonstitution, a great part of their polities is founded 
on maxims which others do not think eonsistent with 
their honour to pat in practice. The preservation of 
the rcpaWie i? that to which all ether eonsidcrations 



wbivAt* To eiieiHirage idlenem atid iaxary in the no- 
l>iHiy» ^Q elierith iguoranee and lieentiouaiieas in tlie 
elergjr, to keep aUve a eontiouai faetien in the eo«« 
mon people, to eonniFe at the vieioasneas and de- 
fcaoeherj of eonvenfi, to breed distentions among the 
nobles of the Terra Ftntui, to treat a brave man with 
soorn and infamy i in short, to stiek at nothing for 
the piiblie interest, are represented as the reined 
parts of the Yenitian wisdom. 
. Among all the initan^^es of their polities, there is 
none more admirable than the S^^^^ seereey whieh 
reigns in their public eouneils. The senate is gener- 
ally as namerous as onr honse of commons, if we only 
reckon the sitting members, and yet carries its reso- 
lutions so privately, that they are seldom known till 
they dijieover ihemselves in the exeeution. It is not 
many years since they had befofe them a great de- 
bate eoneernittg the panisfament of one of their admi- 
rals, whieh lasted a month together, and eoneluded 
in his condemnation $ yet was there none of his 
friends, nor of those who had engaged warmly in his 
defence, that gave him the least intimation of what 
was passing against him, nntil he was actually seized, 
and in the hands of justice. 

The carnival of Venice is every where talked of. 
The great diversion of the place at that time, as well 
as on all other high occasions, is masking. The Ye- 
nitians, who are naturally grave, love to give into 
the, follies and entertainments of such seasons, when 
disgnised in a false personage. They are, indeed, 
under a necessity of &nding out diversions that may 
agree with tl^e nature of iJie place, and make some 
amends for the loss of several pleasures, whieh 
may be met with on the continent. These disguises 
give occasion to abundance of love* adventures ; for 
there is something more intriguing in the amours of 
Venice^ than in those of other countries ; and I ques- 
tion not but the secret history of a earnivat would 
make a coliection of very diverting novels. ^ 

Optra* are another great entertainment of this sea* 



•en i the Italian poets, betides tlie eele%rated.stiio$?%« 
sen of their toiiffae, bftre a particular a^rasifla^e aw 
hove the writers toother natioas, ia tite differeiiee of 
their poetieal and prose laagaa^. There lire tndlsed' 
sets of phrases whieh in all eountries are peeullar to* 
the poets ; hat amonf; the Italians there are not onfy 
sentences hot a HMltitnde of partiettlar words, tbae 
nerer enter into eonmon discoorse. They have soeli 
a different turn and polishing^ for poetieal use, that 
they drop several of their letters, and appear in a» 
mother forft», when they eome to he ranged in verse. 
For this reason the Italian Opera seldom sinks into 
poofrness of langnage, favt, amidst aM the mensHKOO 
and faasiltarity of the thoughts, has something hean- 
lifttl and sonorous in the expression. Withoot this 
natural advantage of the tongue, their present poeliy 
wonld appear wretchedly low and vnlgar, notwith- 
standing the many strained atlegories that are so 
much in use among the writers of this nation. Tlie 
English and French, who always use the same wordo 
tn verse as in ordinary eonverbation, are foreed to 
raise their language with metaphors and figures, or 
by the pompousness of the whole phrase, to wear off 
any littleness that appears in the particular parts 
which compose it. This makes our blank verse, 
where there is no rhyme to support the expression, ex- 
tremely difficult to snch as are not masters in the 
tongue, especially when they write on low -sulijeets ; 
and it is probably for this reason that Milton has 
Bade use of such frequent transpositions, latinisms, 
antiquated words and pjirases, that he might the bet* 
ter deviate IVom vulgar and ordinary expressions. 

There is a custom at Veniee, whieh they teH me is 
peeoliar to the common people of this country^ of 
singing stanjsas out of Tasso. They are set to pretty 
solemn time, and when One begins in any part of the 
poet, it is o4ds but he will be answered by soatebody 
else that overhears hm. So that sometimes yon have 
ten or a dozen in the neighbourhood of one another, 
taking ^erse after verse, and running on with lhe«^ 
poem as far as their memories will carry them*. 
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Qa JToty Tkmrsdmy^ aMong the tereral 9\um% that 
are yearly exhibited, 1 saw one that is odd enough^ 
jkmI partieaiar to 4he Veaitians. There is a set of 
artisanSf who, by Ihe help of several poles, which 
they lay . aeross eaeh other's shoulders, build them- 
selves up into a kind of pyramid ; so that yon see a 
pile of men in the air» of four or fire rows risiiig one 
above another* The weight is so e^oally distrtbated^ 
that every man is very able to hear his part of it, the 
stories, if 1 may so eall them, growing lesa and lest 
as they advance higher and higher. A little boy rep- 
resents the point of the pyramid, who, after a sliort 
spaee^ leaps eflf, with a great deal of dexterity, into 
the arms of one that eatehes him at the bottom. In 
the same manner the whole building falls to pieces* 
I have been the more particular on this, because it 
explains the fallowing verses of Claudiaa, which 
shew that the Yenitians are not the inventors of this 
triefc 

** Vel qui more avium sese jaculantur in suiraa, 

" Corporaque aedificant, celeri crescentia nexu, 

* Quorum compositam puer augmentatus in arcem 

^* £mica(ty et yinctus plantx, vel cruribos hkwoBy 

** Pen4ula librato fi^t vest^ia saltu. Ct^vp, 

f* Men, piled on men, with active leaps arise, 

" And build the bre^^ng fabric to the skies ; 

** A i^rightly youth t^Ve tke topmast row 

^ Points the tall pyra0ud« And crowns the show/' Asbisok. 

SECT. LXV. 

ACCOUNT OF A DREADFUL INUNDATION OF THE SEA 
AT IN6ERAM, ON THE COAST OF COROHAKDEI^ IN 
THE EAST INDIES. 

[In a Letter from Mr, William Parson to Alexan** 
der Dalr jmple. Esq,'} 

Mff dear Friend^ Ingeraniy June 7, 1787. 

Toy wish to have a just and circumstantial ac 
count of the laCe calamity we hare sustained. It in 
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DO wonder the aeeounts joii have seen should be iH" 
coherent and imperfeet ; for, while the misfoFtoBe 
was reeent, oar mindg were disfraeted with a thou- 
sand fears and apprehensions for the eonseqaentes : 
indeed, people less alarmed and less gloom j than our- 
selves might have admitted the apprehension of pes- 
tilence and fimine ; the former, from the air heiae 
laintod from some thousands of putrid carcases both 
of men and cattle; and the latter, from the coontrj 
around us being destroyed, as well as our stock of pro- 
visions and the fruits of the earth. 

From the l7th of May, it blew hard from the N. 
£. but as bad weather is unusual at such a season^ 
we did not apprehend that it would become more se- 
rious ; but on the 19th at night it increased to a hard 
gale ; and on the 20th, in the morning, it blew a per- 
leet hurricane, insomuch that our houses were pre- 
sently untiled, our doors and windows beat in, and 
the railing and part of the wall of our enclosures 
blown down. A little before eleven it came with vio- 
lence from the sea, and I presently pereeived a multi- 
tudo of the inhabitants crowding toward my house, 
oryingout that the sea was coming in upon us. I east 
my eyes in that direction, and saw it approaching 
with great rapidity, bearing much the same appear- 
ance as the bar in Bengal river. As my house was 
atiuated very low, I did not hesitate to abandon it, 
directing my steps towards the old Factory, in order 
to avi^il myself of the Terrace ; for in that dreadful 
moment I could not so far reflect upon causes or effeets, 
as to account for the pheenomenon, or to set bounds 
to its increase. I had indeed heard of a tradition a- 
mong the natives, that about a century ago the sea 
ran a^ high as the tallest Palmyra trees;* which I 
have ever disregarded as fabulous, till the present un- 
usual appearance called it more forcibly to my mind. 
In my way to the old Factory, I stopped at the door 
of Mr. Boures' house, to apprise the rest of the gen- 
tlemen of their danger, and the measures 1 had con- 
eerted for my safety. They accordingly joined sac ; 
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bat before we attained the plaee of our deotinatioii, 
we were nearly intercepted by tbe torrent of water. 
As the bouse is built on a high spot, andlprelty well 
elevated from the ground, the water never ran above 
a foot on the the first floor, so we had no occasion to 
have recourse to the Terrace. Between one and two 
o'clock the water began to subside a little, and eon« 
tinned eraduuUy decreasing till the body of it had re- 
tired ; leaving all the low places, tanks, and wells, 
foil of salt water. I think the sea roust have riMcn 
fifteen feet above its natural level. About the time 
of the water subsiding, the wind favoured it by com- 
ing round to the southward, from which point it blew 
the hardest. As the Factory house was iu a very 
ruinous state, and shook eiceedinsly at every gust, 
we were very anxious to get back to Mr. Buores' 
house. I attempted it twice, but found I had neither 
power nor strength to combat the force of the wind, 
getting back with the greatest difficulty to my former 
station. About five o clock, during a short lull, we 
happily effected our remove. It blew very hard the 
greatest part of the night : at midnight it veered to 
the westward, and was so cold, that 1 thought we 
should have perished as we reclined iu our chairs. 

Tbe g&le broke up towards the morning. 1 shall 
not attempt to describe to you the scene that present* 
ed itself to our view, when day-light appeared: it 
was dreary and horrid beyond description. The 
trees were all blighted by the salt water ; and the 
face of the eouutry covered with salt mud ; yet it 
had more the appearance of having suSiered by a blast 
of wind, or by the eruption of voicanos, than by an 
inundation of water ; such an effect had it in destroy- 
ing the herbage and foliage of every description.-— 
Our houses were found full of the inhabitants who 
had taken refuge therein, stripped of doors and win- 
dows, and quite open to the weather at top ; the eo« 
downs* mostly carried away, and several substantial 

* Stairs. at the backs of the houses to descend, in oi*der to take 
water. 
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tiled liMisef 99 eompletely le¥el]«d, as sMrcely to ^ 
fbrd a mark of their erer exittiaj;; butoor gnfferingt 
were ligHt, when compared witn those of Coringa, 
aad the rest of the villages nearer the sea. At C^-* 
tfi/r«9 0*^ ®^ ^^^^ thousand iiihabitaiits,L ^^ >b *&id not 
more than twenty were saved, and thof e mostly on 
Mrs. Corsar's Terrace, and on the beams of Captain 
Webster*s house. Air. Gideon Firth, Mr. George 
Day, and the Portuguese Padre were, I believe* the 
only Europeans that were drowned. At first the sea 
rose gradually, and as it came in with the tide, the 
people were not much alarmed $ but when they found 
it still increase so as to render their situation daa- 
gorons, they mounted on the top of their Cadjan«- 
houses, till the sea, impelled by a strong easterly 
wind, rushed in upon them most furiously, when all 
the houses at the same awfuh moment gave way, and 
nearly four thousand souls were launched into eter* 
nity. This tremendous scene was visible from Mrs. 
Corsar's Terrace, over which the sea sometimes 
hroke, and they were frequently in great danger ^r^^m, 
the drifting of vessels and other heavy bodies, which 
most inevitably have brought down the house, had 
they come to contact. At the Dutch village of Jag- 
gernaUkforan^ 1 hear the distress was retj great, 
and that about a thousand lives were lost; many of 
the villages in the low county between Coringa and 
Jaggernaielcporan were totally destroyed, and the 
inundation carried its dreadful efieets as far to the 
northward as Jipporah ;|but 1 do not hear that many 
lives were lost at that place. The inundation pene- 
trated inland about ten eoss from the sea in a direct 
line $ but did little more damage to the westward of 
lift than destroying the vegetation. It would be very 
difficult to ascertain with any precision the number of 
lives lost in this dreadful visitation ; the most intel- 
ligent people I have conferred with on the subject, 
state the loss at from ten to twenty thousand souls. 
This is rather an indefinite computation ; butlUliiuk, 
if the medium be taken, it will then rathor exceed. 
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than fall short of the real loss. They eompnte that 
a lack of eattle were drowned, and from the Tast 
numbers I saw dead at jyiellapillajl can easily credit 
their assertion. For two or three days after the cal- 
amity, such was the languor of the inhabitants, not a 
Cooley or workman was to be procured at any price ; 
it required our utmost exertion to get the dead bodies 
and the dead cattle buried with all possible speed, to 
prevent the air being impregnated with putrid efflu- 
via. This, to be sure, was a task we could not fully 
execute, except just in the villages. However, no 
bad effects have ensued ; which I impute to the con- 
tinual land winds that have blown strongly for some 
time past. These have the property of drying up 
the juices of dead bodies, and preventing putrefac- 
tion, which must necessarily have been the conse- 
quence in a damp air. It is extraordinary, that the 
vast tract of low ground on the sooth-side Guadavery 
from Gutendy to Eundarmalanka^ suffered very little 
from the inundation, and scarcely ajierson perished. 
This country lies so exceedingly low, as to be ftooded 
in many places by the common spring-tides, and a 
great deal of it is in connequenoe covered with salt 
jungle* It is probable they owe their safety to those 
small islands at the mouth of the Guadavery^ as well 
as Foint Guadavery itself, which must have both 
contributed to break the force of the sea. 

When we had recovered from our consternation on 
the 2 tst, we began to consider how we should be able 
to exist in such a field of desolation, as our wells were 
filled with salt water, our provisions destroyed, and 
we found, by digging in different places, that no sweet 
water, was to be procured ; when it was discovered 
that Provjdence had so far interfered in our favour, 
as to bring down the freshes at a very early and un- 
usual season. From what accounts we coo Id hastily 
gather, we were apprehensive that the stores of rice 
were either much damaged or totally destroyed, as 
the rice go-downs and go-marks are scenerallT secur- 
ed against an accident less formidable than this. 
veL. I. A A 
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Hawever, the event has happily faUified our snmu' 
68, and prored our iDformation fallaeions. for riee hia 
hitherto been plentiful and not dear. The generous 
•nnplies that have been ^ent us from the Presidenej; 
tviii, 1 trust, secure us from serious want. Oar mark- 
ets have not yet been attended by a person with an 
artiele for sale ; but this is not to be wondered at, as 
our supplies were generally furnished by the villages 
at no great distanee inland ; and these countries have 
been drenched snflliciently in salt water to destroy tbeir 
produce. The fishermen a most useful body of people, 
inbabiting chiefly by the sea-side, have been almost to- 
tally extirpated; and we are thereby deprivedof a verj 
material part our subsistence. Time alone can re- 
store us to the comforts we have lost, and we have 
reason to be thankful that things have not turned oat 
so bad as we apprehended. 1 have tried myself is 
attempting this narration, and I fear I have almost 
tried you in the perusal of it. A great deal more 
might be said upon the subject in a fiowry garb : if 
it yield's a moment's amusement to my friend, my end 
is folly answered. The greatest part of tbis iutelli- 

§ence you have already had in detail, but it is your 
esire I should bring it to one point of view. It is 
bastily written, and very inaecurate ; but you ^ili 
remember I was in a good deal of pain at the time of 
writing it, from an inflamation in my legs, so had 
not sufficient ease or leisure to correct or transcribe 
it. Yoqrs affectionately. Wili^ia^ Parson* 

SECT. LXVI. 

• F MONTFELIER IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. A. 9* 

MoNTFBLiER is a delightful place of rosidence. I 
staid there four days, and left it with excessive re- 
gret. The town itself is by no means beaotifol, the 
atreets being almost all narrow, winding, and badly 
laid out; but nature seems to have chosen the hills 
onwhiekit standSyioeBrich with: her choicest favoi^* 
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The ascent is easy and eradaal on every side ; and 
the slates of Languedoe have ornamented the summit 
of it at a vast expeaee, in a manner where taste and 
magnififeenee are equally blended.< 

The prospeet from this happy spot I eannot de- 
seribe, though I studied it every day with an enthu- 
siastic pleasure. . Raphael's peneil, or that of Lor- 
raine, might paint it^ but not even Shakespeare's 
powera of description could do justice to its beauties. 
The vales of Lauguedoe, covered with olives, or laid 
out in vineyards, are finely contrasted. with rude rocks 
to the north, and melt away into the sea on the south. 
Though wiuter has almost stripped the trec§ of their 
verdure, there is nothing melancholy or desert which 
presents itself to the eye. A sky serene and uncloud- 
ed, an invigorating sun, a keen and wholesome air, 
spread a gaiety over November itself, which here is 
neither accompanied with fogs nor rain. Montpeli- 
er has, notwith8ta.nding, lost, within these last thirty 
years, that reputation for salubrity which conduces 
more to the support of a place, than any real advan- 
tages it may possess ; and the number of strangers 
who visit it from motives of health diminishes annu- 
ally. Some trade is still carried on from thence by 
a small river ealled the Les, which empties itself in- 
to the sea at the distance of a league; but the Med^ 
iterranean has been retiring these three centuries 
from the whole coast of Langiiedoc and' Provence. 
Frejas, which is situated between Toulon and Au- 
tibes, where the emperor Augustus laid up his gal- 
leys after the battle of Actium,is now become an in- 
land city. 

The country from Montpelier to Nismes is a gar- 
den, level, and every where cultivated. The peas- 
ants are just beginning to gather olives, which are 
very numerous, and the trees are planted with the 
same regulai'ity as our orchards in Kngland. I can- 
not but envy the inhabitants of this genial climate 
^nd these fertile plains, and am ready to accuse na- 
ture of partiality in the infinite difiereiice which she 
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has placed between the peasants ofLanguedoe aiii. 
of Sweden. In vain will you tell me that the amor 
patricB, the attachment we naturallj bear to that 
country where we were born, renders then equally 
happy, and extinguishes all other distinctions. I 
know the force of tnis principle ; I feel and cultirate 
it with the greatest ardour— but it cannot blind me 
to the infinite superiority with which certain coun- 
tries of the earth are endowed^ aboye^ither less fa- 
Touced latitudes and regions. 

I passed three days at Nismes in the surrey of those 
magnificent and beautiful remains of Roman great- 
Bess which yet subsist there. They have been de- 
scribed a thousand times, and it is not my intention 
to fatigue you with a repetition of them. The am- 
phitheatre, and the <' maison quarree,'' are known 
throughout every kingdom of Europe. The first of 
these impresses thebeiiolder with the deepest venera- 
tion ; the latter excites the most elesant and refined 
delight. Indignation against the barbarians who 
couid violate and deface these glorious monuments 
of antiquity, will mix with the sensations of every 
spectator. 

One can scarce believe that Charles Martel, from 
hatred to the Roman name, had the savage fury to 
;fiil the ciH*ridores of the amphitheatre with wood, to 
which he set fire with an intent to' injure, though it 
surpassed his power to demolish so vast an edifice. 
Yet, notwithstanding these attempts of the barba- 
rous nations, notwithstanding the lapse of so many 
ages, and the efl'ests of time, its appearance at pres- 
ent is the roost august and majestic which can be pre- 
sented to the mind, or to the senses. The prodigious 
circumference of the amphitheatre, the solidity and 
strength of its construction, the awful majesty of so 
vast a pile, half perfect, half in ruin, impress one 
with a tumult of sentiments which it is difficult to 
convey to you by any description. 

The ^^ mansion quarre^'' is in the most complete 
preservation^ and appears to me to be the mast per- 
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feet piece of architecture in the world. The order is 
the Corinthian, and all the beauties of that elegant 
style seem to be exhausted in its construction. This 
superb temple is now converted into a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin^ ornamented with gilding and 
other holy finery, suitable to such an alteration. 

Wraxall, 

SECT. LXVIL 

OF THE FERTILITY OF THE COUNTRY BETWEEN 
BORDEAUX AND AGEN. , 

When I left Bourdeaux, I took the road to Agen, 
along the southern bank of the Garonne. The coun- 
try through which I passed from Langon, where I 
^crossed the Garonne, to the gates of that eitj, is fer- 
tile beyond any I have seen in Europe. The hills 
are all covered with vineyards to the summrt^aiid the 
valleys scarce require the industry of the peasants to 
produce in plenty whatever is necessary for their sub* 
sistence. The climate at this season is deHeious $ 
and no marks of winter appear in any of the produc- 
tions of nature. Cherry-trees, figs, acacias^ poplars^ 
and elms, are in fall verdure. Jamany places, where - 
the J border on the side of the road, the vines have 
ran up, and mixed their clusters among the boughs^ 
This is truly beautiful and picturesque. Milton in 
his divine flights of imagination, could employ our 
first parents in no more delightful oeeupatidn^ even 
in Paj*adise. 



-" Or thev led the vine 



«« To wedber elm ; she found about him throws 
" Her marriageable arms 4 and with her brings 
** Her dower, th' adopted clusters^ to adorn 
«* His barren leaves." 

In the midst of this charming country, in a plain, 
cjosfi to the Garonne, stands the city of Agen. Be- 
hind it, to the north rises a very high hill, called 
^' Le Rocher de la belle Yue/' I went up to the kum- 

AA2 
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mit, on which there is a convent. The ehapel and 
tame of the adjoiniDg cells are hollowed out of the 
rock. It is said that these apartments are very an- 
cient, and were made nrianj centuries ago by hermits, 
who retired thither from motives of devotion and 
austerity. The prospect is beautiful. Beneath lies 
the oity of A^en, and through the meadows which 
surround it rolls the Garonne. 

One of the monks showed me the apartments of the 
convent; and in the reeesseis of the roek he led me 
to a spring which is never dry, and which he assured 
nie had been opened by miracle, at the intercession 
of some holy recluse in ages past. Their little ra- 
fectory was hung with portraits of the same monas- 
tic heroes, among which was St. William, duke of 
Aqttitaine ; and at the upper end, in golden letters, 
was written, " Silentium/' 

Agen is a very mean and disagreeable place ; the 
houses are ill built, the streets narrow, crooked and 
dirty. I saw only one building in which it appeared 
to me deserving of notice. It i» a chapel belonging 
to a nunnery of Carmelites. The walls are exqui- 
sitely painted in ehiaro oscuro ; and the deception of 
the roof, which is executed in the same banner, i» 
admirable. The ^high altar is magnificent, and a- 
doraed with a piece of painting, the subject of which 
is very interesting. It is a nun, binking under the 
transports of holy contemplation, ^he appears as if 
incapable of supporting the divine effulgence of her 
eelestiai lover, with eyes half closed, and arms ex- 
panded. Above, descends a radiant figure, with looks 
«f tenderness and pleasure, surrounded with the glo- 
ries of the skies, too strong for mortal sight. If it had 
not been a religious edifice, 1 should have supposed 
it to be the story of Jupiter and SemeR, to which it 
hears the most apt resemblance. Near the piece is 
this inseriptiou : 
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** Quid non conatur amor ? 

** Coelos in terris adumbrare 
"CannelifiUae tentarunt, 
''AnnoaalutisirrS." 

Here one eannot help being struck with the justice 
■of a remark, which has often been made on the inti- 
mate aUiaoce between love and derotion, when carri- 
ed to an excess. The same enthusiasm, the same melt- 
ing language, the same overpowering delights, are 
common to both passions. Love, says Rousseau, in 
extreme, borrows the language of devotion ; and de- 
votion, in her flights, adopts the expressions of at- 
tachment and fondness. 

We are used to apprehend the condition of a young 
-woman who has taken the veil to be very miserable. 
'Where convenience, or chagrin, or melancholy, are 
the motives to this act of self -dedication, I fully cen- 
eur in that opinion ; but there are women, 1 doubt 
not, who, in tne gloom of a convent, amid shrines and 
crucifixes, are yet supremely happy. Married to a 
heavenly spouse, and dedicated to the embraces of a 
superior and invisible being, enthusiasm has ample 
room to exert her powers, and raise her votary above 
the poor gratifications of earth. 

** To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away, 
** And melt* in visions of eternal day.** 

WXAXALL. 

SECT. Lxvm. 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE PIFFBRENT WATS THAT LSA» 
INTO ITAI*T. 

If you enter Italy by the way of France, yon will 
probably go to Lyon. From thence you have your 
choice, either fo go by land through Savoy, and a- 
eross Mount Cenis to Turin; or passing through 
Provence, to ombark at Antibes or Nice, for Genoa 
aor Leghorn. From Swisserland you may pass Mount 
&G«thard$ from the Yalais, Mount S. Bernard j 
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and from Germanj yoa maj go thraogh the Tyrol. 
Carriages can pass only by the first and last of these 
routes. In erossing Moont Cenis they mast be taken 
to pieces ; but the whole road through the Tyrol is 
not merely practicable^ but even excellent for a ear- 
riaee. 

irom Lyon to Turin they reckon thirty-five posts, 
sixty-four leagues, or one hundred and ninety-three 
English miles : the time, fifty six hours. The road 
passes through the Lyonnois, Savoy, and Piedmont, 
by Poot-Beauvoisin and Chambery over Mount 
Cenis. 

Pont-Beauvoisin, which is fifteen leagues or nine 
posts from Lyon, is on the frontier; a little river se- 
parates it into two parts, one of whiah belongs to 
France, and the other to Savoy. 

No sooner had you passed the frontiers of France, 
than yon perceive a change of country, climate, and 
peop)/e. The mountains of Savoy afford a new scene. 
Woods, rocks, precipices, cascades, and torrents, 
from views tliat charm an eye fond of rude natnre. 
Others find their journey dreary and disagreeable. 
The road, however, is safe and good, and in many 
places even beautiful. From Pont-Beauvoisin you 
go to Chambery, whioh, though the capital of Savoy, 
affords nothing worth seeing. The situation indeed 
is fine, is a wide delightful valley, where there is the 
greatest variety of objects that a fine Country and 
mountains can produce : but it is a poor dirty town ; 
the houses dark, the streets narrow, the convents and 
other publis buildings miserable. The remainder of 
the dneai palace is a «astle ; Over tho gate^way are * 
the governor's lodgings, commanding the town and 
a^ja^ent country* During the- carniiral they have 
p^ya and masked baU^< 

lf,utt9tead of taking >the direct routO): you. go by 
Genoyaf^you will find it nineteen posts, or ninety-five 
miles three furlong?^ from Lyon to thatplae<i; the 
time twenty-one or^twei>ty-two%ho«rs. From Gt^neva 
to Clii^mjbt^ry it if jeven po«l9^ orsfotity-oixmik^ji^. 
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a half ^ and the time thirteen or fourteen hoars. Tfaii 
therefore is seventy-two miles out of the \\aj, and 
wiirtake sixteen or seventeen hours more in time. 
But if you have already seen Paris and Lyon, there 
is a road from Calais to Dijon^ by S. Omer, Arras, 
Chambray, Laon, Rheims, Chalon stir Marne, Join- 
ville, and Langres, which is sixty-six posts, or three 
hundred and fiity-one English miles; and from Dijon 
to Geneva, by Auxonne^ Dol, Poligny, and from 
Morey aeross Mount Jura to Nyon, twenty -one posts : 
the time of the whole route about eighty-one hours. 
Whereas, by Paris and Lyon, it will cost you one 
hundred and two hours; hut during four or five 
months Mount Jura is impracticable. 

From Geneva, your best way is to hire horses to 
convey you to Charabery, there being very few horses 
on the road till you come into the direct way from 
France, It is seven posts from Geneva to Chambery, 
and the voiturier will be at least \twelve hours in go- 
iBg t^em, unless your carriage is light. If you think 
thif too much for one day, you may set out in the af- 
ternoon from Geneva, lie at Frangy, and easily ar- 
rive at Chambery the next day, time enough to see 
that place. 

Montmelian, ivhich is only a post and a half, or 
nine miles, from Chambery, is also most delightfully 
situated at the head of three valleys. The inn is not 
in the town, but half a league on this side of it, and 
the aseent from it is very steep. Having passed the 
mo&ntain, the road lies in a very narrow vally, which 
winds incessantly. The wine made about Montmelian 
is much esteemed. After this you meet with nothing 
but wretched towns and villages, and a country of 
terrible poverty and filth. The honest, plain, and 
thrifty Savoyards have very little land to cultivate, 
and look extremely unhealthy. Aigoebelle lies in a 
bottom closely surrounded by mountains. It is but a 
poor straggling village. The water is clear, light, 
and sparkling. 

After you have passed Aiguehelle, goitres or swab 
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led necks beeome frequent, ^t. Jean de Manrienne' 
tra» formerly the residence of Ihe eounts of this cchjd- 
trj. It is situated in the middle of the highest Alps^ 
in a y alley tolerably wide. The roads are pretty 
good, except through the towns, where they are ill 
paved, and barely wide enough for a carriage to pass. 
Indeed they are in general narrow, which is no won- 
der, where there is so little land to spare. Frequent- 
ly you find no more than room for this oonfined way 
between the steep mountain und the torrent; and in 
some places they art obliged to hew it out of the 
rock itself. Whenever the valley widens a little, 
3'ou find a miserable village ; and some of these, as if 
it were to spare their useful land for cultivation, are 
placed in the very bed of the torrent, which occupies 
so large a portion of all that is not barren rook. The 
road is almost a continual ascent and descent by the 
side of the Arche,a river which rises in Mount Isera4i, 
and joins the Isero mear Montmelian. As you ad^ 
vanee, the mountains grow higher and more sleep^ 
till at length the road closes in a narrow gorge, and 
a very loug and heavy ascent to Lanneboiirg, whieb 
is at the foot of Mount Cenis. There are about two 
hundred and twenty houses in this village, and about, 
one hundred porters on the Syndic's list, who are 
employed in their turns. 

The inns on this road are very bad ; it is therefore 
advisable, if you can bear the fatigue, to go through 
without stopping.^ You should by ^ti mean^ have the 
whole day before you to cross Mount Cenis, that you 
may not be hurried in the double operation of taking 
your carriage to pieces, and putting it together- a- 
gain 5 and that you may have time in the evening to 
arrive at Suze ; in which case the next day you will 
easily reach Turin to'dinner. The whole passage of 
the mountain from Lannebourg to Nbveize may easilj 
he accomplished in four or at most five hoors, and 
has nothing terrible in it ; at leat from May to Octo- 
ber. In a deep snow, in a violent tempest, and espe- 
cially in a great thaw^ there is certainly some dangers 
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^t all other times there is nothing but the inconven- 
ience of taking the carriage in pieces, to send it over 
the mountain oa mules ; but the people are so adroit 
in this operation, and restore it to its primitive state 
so easily, that the H'hnle rather furnishes amuse- 
ment than gives pain to the traveller. 

You have it in your option to pass over on mules, 
or in chaises-d-potteurs^ which is rush-bottomed elbow 
chairs, without less. Two men carry them by means 
of two poles, ana they have a foot-board. These 
fellows are very strong and oimble, never missing a 
step, bat treading firm in the roughest ways with the 
agility tf goats. They relieve each other at proper 
intervals. In descending, they show great dexterity 
in the frequent windings of the mountain. From six 
to ten tf these men are assigned to each person, in 
praportion to his size. Their pay is fifty sols of Sfa 
wo shilli 



Toy each, that is about two shillings and seven-pence 
halfpenny. The price of a mule to carry the ba^* 
gage is the same $ of a mule to ride, forty sols, or two 



halfpenny. The price of a mule to carry the ba^* 
gage is the same $ of a mule to ride, forty sols, or twi 
shillings and a penny. A mule is not obliged to ear 



ij above 350lb. so that if tbe body of your carriage 
exeeeds that weight, they may demand what they 
please. There is also one ^edan chair at Suze, which 
may generally be had by sending notice before-haud 
to the other side of the mountain ; and lately they 
have provided other chairs. The ascent is not bad, 
and is easily performed in an hour and a half. At 
the top is a plain, about live miles in length ; it is a 
fine turf, and may be galloped over, not only with 
perfect safety, but with pleasure. There is a beauti- 
fal lake on this plain, with excellent trout in it. 

It is ofteit related, as a wonderful circumstance, 
that there should be a lake on the top of Mount Ce- 
nis ; but the truth is, that this plain is no more than 
a very high valley or gorge of the mountain ; and 
though it be indeed the highest part which travelleri 
pass over, yet there are lofty peaks which rise at 
least three thousand feet above it. The lake is sup- 
plied from the snow that melts on these^ and trickleg 
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through the crevices^ It gives rise to the river Do*- 
ra, and t)ierefore may be looked upon as one of the 
sources of the Po. You may stop at a public hoase 
by the hospital to refresh the men ; and having trav- 
ersed the plain, you begin to descend into Piedmont. 
The prospect on each side, of tall firs, larches, and 
chesniits, of natural water-falls and roaring mountain 
rivers, affords a variety at once awful and pleasing. 
From the plain of S. Nicolas you have a view of a 
beautiful cascade; and half way between the great 
cross and Novaleze you pass a wretched village, cal- 
led La Ferriere. You will be two hours at least in 
getting to Novaleze. The descent is steep, but no 
where daneerous. 

Some adventurous people, who return from Italj 
by the way of Mount Cenis in winter, wheu the moun- 
tain is covered with snow, slide down on sledges. 
The descent towards Lannebourg is very steep, and 
it takes almost an hour to eo down it, on account of 
the many turnings and windings you are obliged to 
make ; but the whole side of the mountain being then 
eovered with one solid smooth crust of snow, at the 
proper place you may put yourself on a sledge, with 
a guide on the fore part of it, who will conduct it, 
and change the direction of it with his foot, whenev- 
er it is necessary, and thus bring yon to the bottom 
in ten or twelve minutes very safe ; or if the sledge 
now and then overturns, they say it is without any 
had consequence. This is called in French, ^'se 
faire ramasser," and the place whence you set out, 
^ les ramasses." Novaleze is a poor place, with an 
indifferent inn, where is the hrst custom-house for 
Piedmont ; and a stranger must take care not to have 
snulf, or any new foreign commodities. 

You will quit this place, if yoa had not time to 
reach Suze the evening before, by nine or ten in the 
morning, that yon may have the day before you, and 
be sure to arrive at Purin beforo ten o'clock, after 
which hour the gates are not opened. The road to 
Suze is rough and bad, with a steep ascent and do- 
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seent) and the town is not eontiderable« You will 
pass the formidable fortress of the Brunctta, along a 
narrow gorge of the mountain. This is the barrier 
•f Italy, and the key of Piedmont. The fortifications 
are said to be well worth seeing, but it is difficult te 
obtain the permission. At Suze, in the gardens of 
the castle, is a triumphal arch, erected in the time of 
Augustus. 

At Rivoli, which is only two leagues from Turin, 
the King of Sardinia has a country house. From 
- hence to tbe capital is a handsome broad strait road, 
hordered by double rows of fine elms. There are 
some wild and magnificent views between Mount 
Cenis and Turin ; and the meadows in some seasons 
are equal in point of Verdure to any in England. 
They are watered by the Dora, which descends with 
▼ast impetuosity from the Alps. 

Tour through Italy. 

SECT. LXIX, 

CHARACTER OF THE ITALIANS. A. D. 1776. 

Mediocritt is rare here | every thing is in ex- 
tremes. No where is so fine music to be heard ; no 
where (except at tbe opera of Paris) are the ears so 
eruelly tortured. The eyes are charmed and tor- 
mented alternately by the most superb and most de- 
testable pictures and statues. No citizens ; an exces- 
sive luxury amongst individuals ; and the people in 
th« most abject misery. 

It is the same with regard to religion ; you wiH 
see nothing but a blind superstition, or determined 
atheists. But of all the extremes, the most striking 
are those which are observed in the character of the 
nation. The Italian, in general, is exceedingly good, 
or wicked to a degree. There are excellent hearts 
in this country $ but, like the great pictures, they ara 
scarce. Men are born there with strong passions f 
and not receiving any education, it is not astonishing 
that they often commit great crimes. Under a cold 

VOL. I. Bb 
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exterior (hey eoDeeal burning hearts ; and (Iieir ex- 
terior h eold only to eonceal their hearts* Lore, 
jealousy, and revenue are their ruling passions. As 
^hev think only of the sensual. part of love, and knovr 
iveti the eonstitutions of their women, and the wiles 
of their rivals, their jealousy is always Awake, and 
their revenae is implacable. 

As to nnaerstandingy it is nearly (he same ; men of. 
talen(s form the large elass; there are few fools ^ 
and middling men are very rare. ^^ Why then, yoa 
will ask, do these men produce nothing exeellent r '' 
Because they have uiigoverned imaginations, and no 
philosophy ; and because good taste has not yet pen* 
etrated into their country. And \khy has not good 
|aste entered Italy? Beeanse Kaly has neither a 
London nor a Paris, and because she never had ja 
Lewis the Fourteenth. 

Travellers are often mi6(aken in judging of the 
Italian, especially the Neapolitan. They think he 
has no sense, because he wants ideas. A man can 
have but few ideas when he has never been out of his 
l»wn country, and when he has read nothing ; but ex* 
amine the Neapolitan on all the subjects with which 
he is acquainted, and you will see whether he wants 
natural capacity. He resembles the soil of his own 
country. A field well tilled in Naples produces the 
most plentiful crops ; neglected, it yield^ but briers 
and thistles. It is the same with the genius of the 
inhabitants ; cultivated, it is capable of every thing; 
untilled, it produces only folly and vice. 

SECT. LXX. 

TWO CURIOUS REMARKS. 

I,MADib two observations in my travels ; one that 
the people of every country make something well ; 
the other, that every nation has a peculiai* manner 
of ruining itself. The English ruin tliemselves by 
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plaj ; the French, by women ; the Irish, bj hogpi- 
talit J ; the Swiss, by drinking ; and the Qeroians, by 
a multitude of servants. I should not have said eve- 
ryj 1 should have said almost every. The Italians 
don't ruin themselves, because they are ruined al- 
ready* However, individuals among them do ; some 
Milanese, for exaifiple, by eating ; some Yenitians, 
by gallantry and gaming ; some Neapolitans, by 
equipages and embroidery; and several Etomaus, by 
every species ef impurity. Neither do the Dutch ru- 
in themselves ; it is not, however, because they are 
too phlegmatic to ruin themselves any way. Tho 
few whokrfo destroy themselves, do it by avarice, by 
lending money at exorbitant interest on l^ad securi- 
ties. 

There are Dutchmen too who ruin themselves by 
flowers. I do not guarantee the truth of this anec- 
dote, though I heard it from persons of veracity in 
Holland ^-^A man, whose passion was for flowers, 
and who had an uncommon fine tulip-root of a very 
particular kind, heard that another florist had one. 
as fine as his. He purchased it from him for a sum 
«f money so large, I dare not mention it \ and when 
be had got it into his possession, he broke it to pieces 
with his heel, saying, <^ No^^ there is not in the 
world another tulip-root equal toniiine.'* 

Bvery nation excels too in niaking something. 
The French make gold and silver stuffs, and politi- 
eal lies, better than any peoj^le in the world. The' 
Italians make ices, macearoni, and religious lies, to 
admiration. The Saxons make excellent porcelain. 
The Dutch are famous for makine sea landscapes ; 
the Flemish, for making lace. And the English — 
why the Englii^h, I think, make men apd women bet- 
ter than any nation I know. 

There Is a better race of men and women in Eng- 
land than I have ever seen in any other cotintry. if 
any one asks me why it is so ? I answer, I can't tell. 
If he asks me how 1 krimv that it is so ? I answer by 
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looking at tkeni. There is also a better race of 
dog8*and horses here (hau ia any other counCrj I 
kave seen ; but there are too a great many garrons 
and iiirs. Sherlock. 

SECT. LXXI. 

THE mBASOHS WHY THE FBEMOH HAVE MORE WIT 
AND BETTER SPIRITS THAN THE ENGLISH. 

€liR, says a man to Swift, I haTe a mind to set np 
lor a wit. Sir, says Swift, I advise you to sit dow& 
again. This was very good adviee, partieularly ia 
this eountry, where, that same author has observed, 
Bot one man in ten thousand has wit. Almost every 
body is witty in France. Why then there, and not 
h^ve P The reasons are purely physical ; for English^ 
men ought to have twenty limes more wit than. 
Frenchmen. 

Ideas are the matter of which wit is made, and tha 
English have infinitely more ideas than the Freneh. 
This arises from their early edneation,from their be- 
ing a more reading people, &e. You see this is a 
very strong reason why the English ought to be su-* 
perior to the Freneh in this point. 

But if ideas are the materials, fancy is the instru- 
ment which operates on those materials ; and here 
eomes in. the superiority of the French. Their faa- 
oies are livelier, brighter, and quicker. 

The force of the imagination depends a great deal' 
on the influence of the animal spirits $ its brightness, 
on the refinement of those spirits ^ and its quickness, 
on the celerity of their movement. Now, in point of 
copiousness of spirits, the English, I believe, have 
the advantage of the Freneh. A bull has more spirits 
in him than an ape ; but the ape's spirits are always 
in motion, and it is very difficult to move the bulPs. 
This, you see, is a case in poiutj and John Bull, I 
am persuaded, has a greater quantity of spirits than 
Jack 8itige» But the Frenchman's spirits are more 

* Not to speak of a g^at many promising puppie's. 
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refised and qnieker in their noUoiis than onrs, and 
this for a number of reasons. I shall here mention 
some of the prineipal. 

A Frenchman never tastes malt liquor, h^ eats no 
butter, and his bread is lieht. The meat in Franco 
is not near so fat as it is here, and it is much better 
dressed. The sanees are poignant and not greasy. 
He eats a great deal of soup and light vegetables. 
He drinks in moderation as mueh wine and water as 
is necessary to dilute his dinner, and then he takes 
as much good wine, eoffee, and limteurs^ as is neees* 
sary to heat his stomaeh, and qnicKcn the eirenlation 
of his blood, and no more. Add to this the pnren«ss 
of the air, and the li^ht soeiety of the most amiable 
woman in the World, in which he passes so much of 
his time ; and yon will see reasons enough why hii 
spirits should be quicker in their motion, and mora 
refined than ours. 

I need not mention how opposite oor manner of liv* 
ing is ; the quantities of blooci.food we eat, the quanti« 
ty of bad wine we drink, the grossness of onr atmos^ 
phere,nor many other causes that hinder the celerity 
of our fancies, and consequently impede considerably 
the vivacity of oor wit. 

However, the English do not think mnch of the so* 
periority of the French iu this article. They pique 
themselves on having better sense and more learning 
than their neighbours ; and they have more sense and 
learning. The French allow this, and it does not 
give them any uneasiness. They value themselves 
in being wittier and more amiable than the English, 
^hen a Frenchman has knowledge, and is grown a 
little steady, his company is delightful; when aiis 
Englishman has fancy and good manners, his society 
is enchanting. I always thought that those two na« 
lions, blended together, would produce perfection in 
everything. ' Sherlock. 

BBS 
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SECT. LXXII. 

. OF EDINBURGH. A. D. 1774. 

The fituation of Edinburgh is probabl j as extra- 
ordinary an one as can be well imagined for a metro- 
polis. The immense hills, on which great part of 
it is built, though they make the views uncommonly 
magnificent, not only in many places render it im- 
passable for carriages, but very fatiguing for walk- 
ing. The principal or great street runs along the 
ridge of a very high hill, whiob, taking its rise from 
.the palace of Holyrood house, ascends, and not very 
graaually, for the length of a mile and a quarter, 
and after opening a spacious area, terminates in the 
.oastle. On one side, far as the eye can reach, you 
view the sea, the port of Leith, its harbour and va- 
rious vessels, the river of Forth, the immense hills 
around, some of which ascend above even the castle ; 
and on the other side you look over a rich and culti- 
vated country, terminated by the dark, abrupt, and 
barren hills of the Highlands. 

The famous street at Lisle, la Kue Royale, lead- 
ing to the Porte de Ton may, which is said to be the 
^nest in Europe, is not to be compared, either in 
length or breadth, to the High-street at Edinburgh ; 
and would they be at the expense of removing some 
buildings which obstruct the view by being placed in 
the middle of the street, nothing could be conceived 
more magnificent. Not content, however, with this, 
they suffer a weekly market to be held, in which 
stalls are erected nearly the whole length of it, and 
make a confusion almost impossible to be conceived. 
All S0rts of iron and copper ware are exposed to 
jale^ here likewise the herb market is held, and the 
herb women, who are in no country either the most 
peaceable or the most cleanly beings upon earth, 
throw about the roots, stalks, &c. of the bad yegeta- 
bles, to the great nuisance of the passengers. 

The style of building here is much like the French. 
The houses, however, tu general are higher, as som^ 
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rise to twelye, and one in particular to thirteen sto- 
ries in height. But to the front of the street uine or 
ten stories is the eommon run. It is the hack part of- 
the edifice^ whieh, by bein^ built on the slope of a 
Itillf sinks to that amazing depth, so as to form the 
above number. This mode of dweliingy ihough very 
proper for the turbulent times to whieh it was adapt- 
ed, has now lost its convenience. As they no longer 
stand in need of defence from the eastle, they no 
more find the benefit of being crowded together so 
near it. The eommon staircase, which leads to the 
apartments of the different inhabitants, must always 
he dirty, and is in general very dark and narrow. It 
lias this advantage, however, that as they are all of 
stone, they have little to apprehend from fire ; which, 
in the opinion of some, would more than eompeosate 
for every other disadvantage. In general, however, 
the highest and lowest tenements are possessed by 
the artificers, while the gentry and better sort of peo- 
ple dwell in fifth and sixth stories. 

In London such an habitation would not be deem- 
ed the most eligible, and many a man in such a situ- 
ation would not be sorry to descend a little lower. 
The style of buildiug here has given rise to different 
ideas. Some years ago, a Scotch gentleman, who 
went to London for the first time, took the upper- 
most story of a lodging-house, and was very much 
surprised to find what he thought the genteelest 
, plaee in the whole at the lowest price. His friends 
who eame to see him, in vain acquainted him with 
the mistake he had been guilty of: ^< He ken'd vary 
weel," he said, " what gentility was, and when he 
had lived all his life in a sixth story, he was not 
eome to London to live upon the ground.'* 

From the right of the Hieh-street you pass over a 
▼ery long bridge to the New Town. Before this 
bridge was built, you had a very steep hill to de- 
geend and ascend, which was found extremely ineon- 
yenient. A subscription therefore was entered into 
' to build one ; and a most stupendous work it is in- 
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deed. It is thrown over tjiis imreeiise valley ; anl 
as BO wafer runs under it, you have the whole efieei 
of its height. Froofi it you have a fin^ view up am( 
down the vale, and the prospect through the midd^ 
arch is ineonceivably beautiful. Not long ago a 
part of this bridge gave way, and many people w^ 
were upon it suw^ into the chasm, and were burioJ 
in the ruins. Many others, who were likewise upo» 
the bridge, saw the fate of their unfortuniite comp^- 
ions, without being able to assist them. All was tijr- 
ror and eonstemation. Every t>ne fled from (&is 
seene of death as fast as possible, expeetfng fte 
bridge to sink under them at every step,, and Aeqi* 
selves to be crushed to pieces. When the bridge 
was cleared, and the general consternation had a 
little subsided, it was lonnd that only a small part 
had given way, whieh they are now repairing, an4 
making stronger th^n ever. But so great was fh^ 
fear it occasioned amongst all ranks of people, i^% 
many look upon it with terror even to this day, and 
make it an objection to residing in the New TowWy 
that they must necessarily pass over it. 

The New Town has been built upon one uaifbrm 
plan, which is the only means of making a city beau- 
iiful. Great part of this plan as yet remains to b© 
executed, though they proceed as fast as their sup* 

{lies of money will allow them. The rent of the. 
ouses in general amounts to an hundred pounds per 
annum, or upwards, and most of them are let to the 
inhabitants by builders, Who buy the erou^d, and 
make what advantage they can of it The greatest 
part of the New Town is built after the manner qf 
the English, and the houses are what they ^all here^ 
<< houses to themselves." Though this modo of liy" 
ing, one would imagine is much preferablo to the 
formeri yet such is the force of prejudice, that there 
are many people who prefer a little dark epnfipeji 
tenement on a sixth story, to the cpnvepience of a 
whole house. One old lady fancies she should he 
lost if she was jto get into such anjhabitation^ anotfii^ 
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er, that she should be blown away in going over 
tlie new bridge ; and a third lives in the oid style, 
because she is sure that these new fashions can come 
tf» ^* nae gude." But different as these sentiments 
are in regard to living, Ihej are not more different 
tlian the buildings themselves. Iii no town that I 
ever saw ean such a contrast be found betwixt the 
modern and ancient architecture, or any thing that 
better merits the observation of a stranger. 

The pavement of the whole town is excellent. 
T*he granite, which Ions supplied Loudon., till Jer- 
sey and Guernsey robbed them of those advantages, 
is dug from the hills close to the town, and brought, 
at very small expeuse. Maitland, in his history of 
this town, calls it ''grey marble;" but, without dis- 
puting about the propriety of the name, every one 
xnust allow it the very best stone possible for the pur- 

Eose. They finish it with an exactness which the 
london workmen are indifterent about, and which 
indeed London would not admit of, from the number^ 
•f weighty carriages that continually go over it. 

From the left of the High-street you pass down by 
a number of different alleys, or, as they call them 
here, wynds and closes^ to the different parts of the 
whole town. They are many of them so very steep, 
that it requires great attention to the feet to prevent 
falling; but so well accustomed arie the Scotch to 
that position iff body required in descending these 
declivities, that I have seen a Scotch girl run down 
them with great swiftness in {iattenS. 

This town has lou^ been reproached with many, 
uncleanly customs. A gentleman, who lately pub- 
lished his travels through Spain, says, '' that Madrid, 
some years ago, might, have vied with Edinburgh in 
lilthtness." It may probably be some pleasure to 
thistiuthor, and to those who read him, to learn that 
his remarks are now very erroneous. 

Butif a stranger may be allowed to complain, it 
mould be, that in these wynds, which are very nu- 
merous, the dirt is sometimes suffered to remain two 
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or tbree daj8 without remoFal, and becomes offeasive 
to more sensei than one. The magistrates, bj im« 
posing fines and other punishmentSy have long pat a 
stop to the throwing any thing from the windows into 
the open street. But as these alleys are unlighted, 
narrow, and removed from public view, they still 
•ontinue these practices with impunity. Many an 
elegant suit ot clothes has been spoiled : many a 
powdered well-dressed macearoni sent home for the 
evening ; and to conclude this period in Dr. John^ 
son's own simple words, '^ Many a full-flowing peri* 
wig moistened into flaeeidity.'* ^ 

Such particulars, however, as these, scarce merit 
observation. They are eireumstances resulting firotm' 
the peculiar ineonveniency of the buildings, and not 
from the natural disposition of the Scotch, who lore 
cleanliness, and practise it They lament the im« 
proprietv of these customs, and join in the laugh at 
the accidents they occasion* 

It has been the misfortune of almost every nation 
to be prejudged at a distance, or to be visited by a 
number of men whose resolutions are too strong for 
conviction^ They come with a fixed idea, that the 
Scotch are a dirty people. They probably meet with 
some person who is so, and would be so in any eoan- 
try $ and away they hurry back, and give, as they 
think, the just character of the whole nation. It haa 
been the peculiar fortune of the Scotch to have been, 
thus treated ; but they are a sensible and ingenious 
people, and look upon these hasty censures in the 
manner they deserve. But to every man, who is, 
** NuHius addictus jurare in verba raagistri,*' and 
who is bigoted to no particular customs, I make no 
scruple of declaring, that this metropolis is not, as 
some of our countrymen please to say, dirty and dis- 
agreeable ; but adorned with many elegant and beaur 
tiful structures, the seat of several of the most in- 
genious men in Kurope ; and who are an honour to 
the age they live in; abounding in many of the politer 
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embellishments of life, and well deserving the atten- 
tion of a traveller. 

Tofham's Letters trom Edinburgh. 

SECT. LXXIII. 

A SINGULAR ANEOBOTE. 

On oar first arrival at Edinburgh, my eompanion 
mad self^ after the fatigue of a long dajf's journej, 
iipoB inqairing for an inn, were taken to a house, 
wnere we wer^ conducted by a girl without shoes or 
stockings, and with onlj a single lin^ey-woollen pet- 
tieoat^ which just reached half-way to her ancles, 
into a room where about twenty Scotch drovers had 
been regaling themselves with whisky and potatoes. 
You may guess our amazement, when we were in- 
formed, ^^ That this was the best inn in the metropo- 
Iig...that we eotrld have no beds, unless we bad an 
inelination to sleep together, and in the same rooih, 
with the company which a stase-coach had that mo- 
ment discharged." Well, said I to my friend, (for I 
have more patij^nce on these occasions than wit on 
any other) tnere is nothing like seeing men and man- 
ners ; perhaps we may be able to repose ourselves at 
some coffee-house. Accordingly, on enquiry, we dis- 
covered that there was a good dame by the Cross, 
who acted in the double capacity of pouring but cof- 
fee, oj* letting lodgings to strangers as we were. She 
was easily to be found out ; and with all the concil- 
iating coinplaisance of a Maitresse d'HotcI, con- 
ducted us to our destined apartments, which Vere in- 
deed six stories high $ but so infernal to appearance, 
tlmt you would have thought yourself in the regions 
«f Erebus. The truth of this, I wiUVehture to say^ 
you will make no scruple to believe, when I tell you, 
that in the whole we bad only two windows, which 
looked into an alley five feet wide, where the houses 
were at least ten stories high, and the alley itself 
was so sombre in the brightest sun-shine, that it was 
impossible to see any object distinctly. 
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And now I am in the storj-telling humoor, I cap- 
not omit giving an account of an adventure whidi 
happened here very lately to a friend of mine ^ as it 
tallies in some measure with what I have already re- 
lated, and serves to confirm the wretchedness of ae- 
oOmmodation which must be put up with in this eity. 
A gentleman from London, who had been appointed 
to some duty in a public office, came to Edinburgh, 
and having no friends to furnish him with a bed> and 
few acquamtanees to give him any assistance* found 
himself obliged to conceal himself in one of these 
dark abodes, in order to be nigh the eentre of the 
town, where his employment compelled him to pass 
most part of the day. As he porceived his lodgings 
as good as his neighbours', it induced him to continue 
there, until he discovered himself extremely weak 
and emaciated, occasioned by constant violent per- 
spirations, in which he waked every morning. The 
observation which some of his associates made on 
the alteration of his embonpoint, and the situation to 
which he was reduced, (nir from a stout and lusty 
man he was now become a mere shadow) persuaded 
him to think himself really ill, and in a consumptioo. 
Accordingly he sent for the Professor, and another 
or two of the learned fraternity, who, with all the 
signifieaney of pompous physic, pronounced him to 
l^e in a very declining state, and administered every 
restorative which the JEseulapian art could sorest 
or supply. But all without effect. He still eontin- 
ned to erow worse; and at length, almost totally ei- 
hausted, and giving himself up a prey to despair, he 
sent up for his landlady to be a witness to his will ; 
who, much concerned for the melancholy event, and 
with tears in her eyes said, <^ How unfortunate she 
had been since she kept house ; that her two former 
lodgers had died with her; that she was sure she did 
every thing to serve them all | that for her part, she 
always took eare that their linen was well aired; 
and as for her rooms, nothing eould be drier or more 
free from dampness ; that her neighbour, good matf, 
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m^s a Ikftker, &nd his oven was cKreetlj uader them $ 
tlial she %v^s sure, therefore, thej must be warm, anfl 
it was impossible to eateh cold in her honse.''— . 
^^ Good God/* cried the gentleman, <^ an oven under 
my room ! no wonder I am in a consiuii{)tion, after 
having been baked for these three months.'' Upon 
which he sent for the baker, and found what she said 
was really trae ; that the oven was immediatelj un- 
der his bed, and the decrease of his health had been 
in proportion to the increase of the baker's business. 
The discovery, therefore, being a mneh better medi« 
eine than any the professors could prescribe, he quit- 
ted this «n/^r, by degrees Teeovered his strength and 
eonstitttiion, and lives now to ridicule the oddity of 
the aeeideiit. 

After all this, I am sure every one will agree with 
me, that it is eitrenrely strange, that a city, which is 
a thoroughfare into all Scotland, arid now little in- 
ferior in politenegs to London in many respects, 
should not be better furnished with eonveoiences for 
strangers, or have a public lodging-house where you 
ean find tolerable entertainment. But it really has 
iit)t ; and I am the more surprised at it, as, in'their 
manner of living, and many customs, I think the in- 
habitants much resemble the French. But in this 
f articular, what a difference between this place and 
aris ! wh'cre in a minute you many be provided 
with a house e^nal to one of the greatest nobility, 
with servants, equipage, and all the luxuries of el- 
egance and taiite^ whilst at Bdinborgh^ without as 
inn to |)irt your head into, and without a lodging that 
yoa can breathe in, you are obliged to bless yoUr 
stars to get any place to repose yourself, till better 
fbrtune, or better acquaintance, have interest enough 
ic^ proctireil income private house. — ^^It is a pity, — it 
is a disgrace to the country ; and I should hope, ere 
long, the pride or good sense of Scotland will so far 
prevail, as to establish an hoiei* in some siritable 

* There are two elegant hotels in the New Town, and a tav*^ 
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part of tbe town, to obviate th(^ ineoavenieDee of tko 
i^-aot of these necessaries. Toph am. 

SECT. LXXIV. 

OV TUB H08PITALITT AND GOOD-BRE£DING OF THE 
SCOTCH ; THEIR LANGUAGE, PARTICULAB. BSAU- 
TIB8 OV IT, AMD EXPRESSIONS. 

This country has long been celebrated for its hos- 
pitalif J to strangers ; and I am sore I can with great 
truth add my humble suffrase to this general ob^er. 
vation. They do not think they have paid you all 
the attention that is neee«sary, when they have in- 
vited you once to dinner, and then take no more no- 
tice of you. They are eager to show you repeated 
•ivilities. They are happy to explain, to inform you 
of tihat is really curious in their country. They 
eive you a general invitation to their hoi^ses. They 
beg of yon to visit them familiarly, and are sorry it 
you do not do so. I am ashamed to say that, many 
of my countrymen seem to have forgot all their kind- 
ness the moment they returned over the Tweed. I 
trust those waters will never wash away my remem- 
branee, but that I shall always be proud to own the 
hospitality of the Scotch, and the civilities I receif« 
ed in Scotland. 

1 know of no quality more conspicuous in the in- 
habitants of this country, than complaisance $ which 
is common to every age and sei, but more particular- 
ly to the women, who seem to make it a study to ob- 
lige, and endeavour to emulate each other in good* 
breeding; which, I think, is the art of showing peo- 
ple, by external signs, the inward regard which we 
have for them. As nothing indicates the judgment 
uf a nation more than good-breeding, so it likewise 
discovers their good nature. For politeness is, in ray 
opinion, the result not only of good nature, but of 

em(m the new bridge. There are also several cofTee-bouB^^ 
and apsTtments in tlie 914 Town ia the Bnglish taste. 
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fjcmd sense. It 'gives a lustre to every other eharnt* 
a^d eoneeaU, in a great degree, every disadvantage 
-vrhteh women may lie andarin their persons. Bat £ 
ft.99ure yon, the Scotch ladies have no need of Ihis 
enchanting accomplishment on the last aeeonnt, 
Nature has been as liberal to them in decorating 
their external parts, as in ornamenting their minds ; 
and I believe as few nations excel them in beauty, as 
in advantagss derived from disposition and edncation. 
No women understand better the rules of decorum, 
iK>r are they rivaled by the French in the talent of a- 
l^reeable conversation for which they seem to be bet- 
ter caldulated, as well from their superior knowledge 
of the world, as from their more extensive acquaint- 
ance with books and literature 

When you are told, that on the first introduction to 

a lady in this country, you are favoured with a salute 

whicn immediately discovers the fragrance of her 

breath, the downy velvet of her skin, and pearly en- 

amei of her teeth ; that the first word which she nt- 

ters to you is either My good friend^ or My dear sir, 

which, softened by the sweetness of her voice, and 

affability of her manner, must receive an additional 

degree of warmth and kindness ; can jou wonder 

that I am so enamoured with their company ? or 

rather, do yon not wonder that I can think of leaving 

them ? But alas ! alas I the time approaches for 

my departure; and if it was not for one dear objeety 

who attraeks me, like the faithful steel, to the magie 

circle of her arms, it would be with the utmost regret 

I should bid farewell to a country, which is the land 

' of pleasure, rapture, and delight. 

But suppose you shoald say, that these words, 
though very pleasing at first on account of their nov- 
elty, must soon lose their charm, when we come to 
be acquainted that they are mere words of custom 
and ceremony, and uttered without any intention of 
good- will or sincerity ; and that expressions of kind- 
ness, when they are not known to be the marks and 
affects of kindness, are empty sotinJs ; I must grant^ 
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tiNit by degrees ihtj beeome liabitaal, and not ope* 
rale so stroogi j by use, as on a stranjger. But stirelf , 
at any time they are the highest signs of eompUt^ 
sanee ; and giving the appearanee of truth to actions, 
and a strong desire to please and oblige, certainly 
ivoditee a oartialtty for the speeaker: not by the 
words, wbien in eomnton speech signify acaree any 
tfaiag s but because by these words he shows that he 
thioKs yon worth notice. Bxpressrons of this nature 
are ingentoos flattery. It makes those to whom it is 
paid, flatter themselveSi whibt they look on it asi a de« 
elaration of merit in themselves : and pray, what 
mortal man does not love to be flattered by a lady P 
For my own part, if it is a fault, I must plead guilty $ 
and though I detest it as much as hypocrisy in the 
male part of our species, I am not proof against it 
when asflisted by the lire of sparkling eyes, and deliv- 
ered by female eloquence. i%f staunehjphilosher wo^uld 
derive ' this credulity from the original porverseness 
of human nature ; and in the stfme munner aa Adam 
swallowed tka forbidden fruit, though he knew it 
eontained none of tkoae e^«elleat qi^alities ascribed 
to it by Eve ; so we^ his progeny, are tempted by the 
flftttery of the &rr sex, and are tare to give it credit, 
AOtwitutaiidsDg we are eonsetona of its nntruib and 
insincerity. 

The Seetek lan^age has one bewityi, in whicii it 
areatly ei^cels the English, and in which also it Qon<' 
forms to the Italian ; that of diminutires, which are 
created at pleasure, and espressed in one word, by 
the addition of a letter or syllable. Thua, they say, 
*^ manny, doggy, catty," for a little man^ dog or eat ; 
*< wifey*' for a little wife ; and if it was ueoe^s^ry to 
apeak of an inanimaie thing, they do it also iu the 
same manner; as a " bnekley, knifey, booky, housey,'* 
for a little bockle, knife, book, and house. 1 need 
Bot tell you how emphatieal this makes their tongne, 
and what an improvement it is on ours. But their 

rronunciation and accent is far from being agreeable, 
t gives an air of gravity, sedateiiess, and importance 
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to tkeir werdi ; whieh thoQgh of use sometimei ia u 
kailLngue or BuUk discourse, in eomraon eoiiTersaUoii 
seems dull, heavy, stupid, and unharmouioas. On 
wbieh acoouiit I seareel? ever heard a Seotehman tell 
a good story iu all my life : for notwithstanding he 
might put it in all the eireumstances to work it to a 
point, he would be sure to spoil it by his defieieney 
10 manner, and remove the sting, which ought to 
tickle the imagination of the hearer, by appearing not 
to feel it himself. The inhabitants of this place, who 
are acquainted with the English, are sensible of this, 
and endeavour to speak like them, especially the po- 
liter sort of people, and the Professors of the College, 
who, in their lectures, strive to shake off the Sicotch 
pronunciation as- much as nossible. The literary, 
productions of this country being well known, it is 
unnecessary for me to mak^ any observations on their 
atjle. r shall only say, that they appear to me, from 
their conversation, to write Enslish as a foreign 
tongue ; their mode of talking, phrase, and expres- 
sion, but little resembling th_e language of their works; 
though I cannot but add, that even some of them, in 
their conversation, are fond of showing their learning, 
by making use of words derived from ancient langua- 

fes. Amenity is a favourite word of a celebrated 
iiitoriani who is truly the boast of his country ; who, 
in private reputation, has as few equals, as, in pub- 
lic, superiors ; and whose works may be justly said 
to be '^ non ludicra cantilena adimomentum temporis, 
sed moaumentum ad seternitatem.'* Topha2«. 

SECT. LXXV. 

OF THE SVPPERS OF THE SCOTCH, AW THEIR MAK* 

NBR OF OOrN-nUOTING TflJtM. 

J 

A MAN who visits this country, after having been 
in, France, will ^nd, in a thousand instances, the re^ 
semblance which there is betwixt these two nations* 
That air of mirlh and vivacity^ that quick and pene- 
laratinglook, that spirit of gaiety which distinguiskt 
0. 0.2 



e* Ibe' Fmiek, it #cHtfilly tMMe in tlie S^t«&. tt k' 
the chAraeltff of tie mrtiMi ; «^ it i» & ^rj iMkpiiy 
•He, as it «ialM» thtm diM^Murd eten their pevertf ., 
Where there i9 any Material dliRsreiiee, I hdieve iff' 
niaj be attrthuted te the dlifereilite of their religtote ; 
far thttt same eatheKe reitgiea, to say the truth of it> 
ti a most' eomfoitafhle tfiie. The' article of absolo* 
tioB it eertaitiiy a blette# iarenfion, and renders the 
•piritt ft«e and aatltifded, by plaeitig all the btfrll^ii^ 
OT oar tf«t upon another man's baek. A poor Bi^^- 
lishnan goes fretting and groaning', and earrj^ing: 
his miserable Ihee into aH eomnanies, as eonta^out 
«s an ej^idetiieal distrder, witbont one sfrol ta take 
4M>Bpasston of him, or nity his weakness : and^thonld 
he not hare a wif^ or fanily at' home who eannot a- 
void bin, he fifnds' no person wl^o will bear hit inir* 
mities, or look at sad at he does ; but is eonttratned 
to wander about an nnsooiable being, till the month 
«f November^ and mtdndie JStngleiaey relieyeMili frtm 
kit distresses. 

But tbongh the Seateh have nn absohition^ they 
hare something very like it<-*a snperstitioas relianec^ 
•a the effieaey of going eonslantly to ehnreh. Many 
#f them may be said to pass half their Hyes- there ; 
Ibr they go almost without eeasing, and fook as sor- 
rowful at the time as if they were geing, not only to 
lory their sins, but themselves. At other hours, they 
are as cheerfbl and as gay as possible ; and probably 
ft-om henee arisee that ease, that spirit in their eon- 
versatitrn, which ehamn inevery eompany, and whielr 
is the life of every society. They see no harm in in- 
noeent familiarity. They think a frank and nnre- 
fitrained behaviour the best sign of a good heart $ and 
agree ^ith Lord Shaftesbury, ^^ that gravity is the 
very essence of imposture." 

Whenever the Scotch of both seawt meet', thfey do 
Slot appear as if they had never seen each other be^ 
fore, or wished never to see each other again. Tifev 
do not sit in sullen tiienee, looking on the groattd| 
ipitinif their nailt, and ai a lots wltat ^ do* wiUfa^ MMl^ 



^mdNtn ^ and* if 80016 one ihoitldbd harefr ermtigh to 
Ibi^ak sileneey start, as if they were shot throv^h the 
«ttr with a pi«t)ol. But thej address 'each other at 
first sight, and with an emjrress&ment that is highly 
pleasing. They appeaf to be satisfied with oue a* 
nother, or at leat^ if they really are not so, they hare 
the prudence to eoneeal their dislike. To see them 
ilk petfeetion, is to see them at their eatertainrments. 
When dinners are given here, they are invitations 
-of form. The entertainment of pleasure is their sup- 
pers, which resemble the petits smipers of Pranee. 
Of these they are very fond ; and it is a mark of 

^keir friendship to be admitted to be of the party. 
It is in these meetings tiiat the pleasures of society 
and eonversation reign, when the restraints of cere- 

_im>ny are banisbed, and you seC people realty as they 
are : and I must say, in'hononr of the Scotch, that I 
never met a more agreeable people, with more pleas* 
iBg or more insinaating manners, in my life. These 
little parties generally consist of about seven or eight 
persons, which prevents the eontersation from being 
particular, and which it always must foe in larger 
eompattfes. During the supper, which eonrinnes 
some time; the Scotch ladies drink more wine than an 
Bnglish woman could well bear ; but the climate re- 
quires it, and probably in some measure it may en- 
liven theii* natural vivacity. Without quoting foreign 
iiuthorities, yen will allow that a certain degree of 
wine addft gr^at life to eonverisation. An £ngfishmav, 
we knew, is soipetimes esteemed the best companioir 
ia the world after the second bottle $ and uhvf, befbre^ 
that^ wonid not have opened his tips for the universe; 
After supper is removed, and they ate tired of cnn^ 
▼ersidg^ they vary the scene by singing; in whichf 
tfiany of the Scotch excef. There is a piaiative sim- 
plicity in the generality of their songs, to which tke 
words are extremely welf adapted, and which, from 
the moatb of a pretty Scotch girl, is inconceivably 
attracting. You frequently feel the fbrce of those 
' witjf expresttons^ tli&t nt aUtftker time ^on weuld nex 
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uodersUnd, wheo thej are tong bj « yoong person^ 
mIiokc inelinationt aud affeelions are freqoentlj ez« 
prt\ssi d ill the terms made ose of, and which the heart 
•Jaiius as its own* The eje^ the whole eainiteoaiicey. 
speak i'l equently as much as the Toiee $ for I have 
So LIU times found that I had a very jost idea of the 
tenor of a sons, though I did not comprehend three 
words in the whole. Formerly it was the custom for 
the baspipe to play during their entertainments, and 
every family bad their bard. In these songs were re- 
hearsed the martial and heroic deeds of their ances- 
tors, as invectives to their own courage ; but in these 
piping times of peace, ^^ our^tern alarms are changed 
te merry meetings,*' and tales of love and gentleness 
have succeeded to those of war. Instead of the drow- 
sy hum of a bagpipe, which would certainly have 
laid my noble courage asleep, the voice of some pretty 
girl claims your attention, which, in my opinion, is 
no bad change. I must confess, I have not much, 
opinion of those feasts <^ of other times," where your 
oars were continually stunned with the murders such 
as men had committed, and where he was continually 
told of what he had already done, thai he might per- 
form the same agaia. His modesty must certainly be 
put out of the question, otherwise he eould never have 
sat to hear a detail of his own deeds. It is observed 
of a Welch heroy '^ that he was a devout man, a great 
warrior, an,d an excellent piper ; and that he could 
play with great skill the songs of all his actions.'* 
This is still better — With such authority, ouglit any 
man to be blamed for talking of himself, and being 
the hero of his own tale P While every one is railinz 
at the present times, it is some consolation to fimJ, 
that in many instances our forefathers were as absurd 
at we are$ and that if we possess little, we have at 
least the negative merit of not boasting of what we 
ha^e. I own I feel a pleasure in reconciling us to 
ourselves ; for as some iii^nious writers have proved 
that we are every way inferior to our ancestors, sinee^ 
we cannot rise to them> the only way left is to bring^ 
tki^m dowB tsf «s« Tophais»* 
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SECT. LXXVI. 

^9 THE CIVILITY OF TH£ COMMON FBOPLE IN SOOT* 
LANB. • 

I FIND the vulgar inhabttanU of this eoitotrj at 
varying in their diipo&ition from tho«e of the south- 
ern parts of Great Britain, as the jSSthiopians from' 
the natives of Mexico, and as tinlike, as if they were 
antipodes. Though Scotland and England together 
lire very minute in comparrison with any of the eoun* 
tries on the European continent, yet you cannot eon- 
eeive a greater dissimilarity of manners ; and so wide 
is the difference, that you would think the distance 
between them was from heaven to earth. I speak of 
^he common people only ; for the polished and polite 
are nearly the same in many respects. 

Instead of that stubbornrudenessyand uncoueh minif 
tliat shyness an^ barbarism, which is even cultivated 
by our peasants, you find in th« lowest hind in 8cot« 
lAod a compliant obsequiousness and softness of tem>« 
per, an ambition to oblige, and & soembtlity whiek 
charms you. They are naturally grave, hospitable^ 
and friendly ; and have such a peculiar attachmeni 
to (heir own country and families, that, were 1 to re<^ 
l^te to you the wonderful aeconnis which 1 have lis- 
iened to with astonishment, yon would not bai thinlr 
Ibat 2 was bordering on romance. 

Bui what distinguishes them, from the volgtr In- 
habitants of almost any natron, is that peculiar dc« 
aire to oblige and iastruct,aphifauthrop; which they 
discover, on all occasions, to be of service ^nd to do 
l^od, and which never can fail of rendering their ut* 
tereourseand conversation most agreeable, and of the 
greate^i utility to the traveller. 
. In a wild and uncultivated country, in a miserable 
hovel, destitute of every convenience of life, exposed 
to all the inclemencies of climate, without common 
liecessaries to drag on a wretched, uncomfortable be* 
Hig, it is h^re yon meet wHh^souls, generous^ content- 
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td, and liappy, ever ready to tbe call of humanitj, 
religious and ehariCable. 

In a short tour that I lately made to the Highlands^ 
an opportunity presented itself of making my obser- 
talions on the minds of this people ; since I mixed 
with them, eofiversed on variety of subjeetB, lived ia 
their families, and passed with them many a happy 
hour. As 1 frequently wandered over the mountains 
with my gun, 1 often found a seqnestered village, 
whieh had little eommuuieaiion with the rest of man- 
kind, that had reeeived scarce any form or fashion 
from art and human invention ; and, consequently, 
Bot far remote from its original simplicity. One day 
a storm drove me to seek shelter in a small eottagei 
which I by change espied in a deep valley at tlie 
foot of oae of their mountains ; and on enteringi 
I saw a venerable old woman, with another about 
thirty, and five or six pretty infants, which, by their 
resemblance, 1 easily discovered to be her children, 
all employed in some domestic concern, and waiting 
the return of the master of the family, who, I after- 
wards found, was gone to provide some fish and other 
Beeessaries, from a small town on the banks of the 
Beighbouring lake. When they perceived me at the 
door, the mother of the little ones came immediately 
to meet me, and, with a countenance foil of benevo- 
faMiee and hospitality, saluted me in tbe Earse Ian- ^ 
gnage ; which, though I did not unders^tand it, seemed 
to welcome to whatever they could afford, or 1 eould 
expect to find there. She then reached me a stool,' 
whieh was made of rushes, seeing 1 did not compre- 
hend faerttengue, and was pointing to me to sit down 
hy the fire, when I addressed myself to the old lady in 
the corner, and demanded whether she could speak 
English ; but they all shook their heads and were si« 
lent. I then unloaded my game-bag, which contained a 
white harC; and some ptarmigan, and began to court 
their good opinion, by presenting them to the children, 
and endeavouring to divert them, by shewing thenr 
my shooting implements, and other things whieh I 
had in my pocket, and which setmed to give tliera 
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mnch delight; the woman, in the meantime, making 
«igns to me to pull ofif my wet elotbes, aud holding 
oat a plaid which they had warmed by the fire. On 
my seeming to refuse their kind offices, they shook 
themselves and looked sorrowful, whieh meant, as I 
since learned, if I did not change my dresi, I should 
«atch an ague ; a disorder to whieh they were ex« 
tremely subject. 

As the weather continued to threaten, and night 
was not far off, 1 sat myself down by the hearth, 
and amused myself by pulling off the feathers of one 
of the birds, which I made them comprehend would 
be very acceptahre, as I had eat nothing almost the 
whole day ; and just as I was preparing to boil it, the 
higblander opened the door, and expressing his sur- 
prise at finding a stranger had taken possession of 
his household gods, in a free aud good-natured tone 
•f voice, iu the Scotch language, begged of me to pro- 
ceed in^ray employ, and euquired the reason of this 
visit; adding, with a smile, ^^ that I must have en- 
tertained his wife and mother extremely well during 
his absence, to become so familiar with them ; espe* 
«ially as they did not understand me, and had never 
iu their lives beheld the face of any human person, 
except a-few of their own elan, who inhabited the 
other side of the hill.'* 

When I had tuld him my story, and intreated par* 
don for the freedom I had taken, he embraced me 
with the highest degree of raptore, and ordering the 
others to do the same, told me, *' the gentleman with 
whom 1 had been, and to whose house 1 wished to re- 
turn the next day, was the head of his clan ; that ha 
respected him, and would die for him ^ and since I 
was a visitor to the Laird, I claimed from him every 
kind of hospitality and convenience, whieh his pooi* 
pittance could supply ; though he added, as a stran- 
^ger who had lost his way, I had a right to civility and 
assistance from every man." 

When I had finished my ptarmigan, of which they 
fvonld npne of them partake, he produeed otr the (a* 



Ue mmt iwwA iftb, cheese, and oat eake, of whieli 
ikej M eat with an afipetite Ciiat diseevered tiieir 
poverty, and that broagbt to mj remembranee the 
saying of the philooopher, that ^* He that eats with 
an empty stomaefa needs no variety of food ; he that 
drinks anly fsr thirst desires least change of liqaor $ 
and he that wants lease, eomes nearest to the gods/' 
On our being satisfied, he gave some to the infants, 
and satd a grace in the presbyterian form, praising 
God with more fervent devotion than ever I met with 
in an English bishop at the administration of the sa* 
cranient* 

The rest of the night we spent in conversation, 
whilst they plied me heartily with whiskey ; and I 
answered a number of questions wliich were demand- 
ed of me by the women, through him as interpreter | 
till at length, overpowered by fatigae, I reposed my- 
self in a plaid by the fire, and enjoyed as sound & 
ilumber, as if my head bad been pillowed on dowh^ 

" Under a canopy of costly state.** 

The morning rose, and I took farewell of my kind 
hostesses, who parted with me with many expressions 
of friendship; and, if I may judge from their coonte- 
nance, wished that the stormy weather had coatina- 
ed, that I might have been detained longer. The 
highlander accompanied me aeross the monntains in 
my progress homeward, cheering the dreariness of 
the way by his entertaining discourse, concerning the 
antiquity of his family, and the ancestors of his Laird, 
whom he bad followed in the rebellion, and under 
whose banners he had ventured his life and fortune. 
lYe had now arrived within sight of the house of my 
friend, when he wished me heafih and success through 
life, and that I might never go further out of my ri^t 
way, then when I wandered to his habitation. I paid 
this kindness with all the coin 1 was then master o^ 
and parted with a thoufaad thanks and gratitude for 
his civilities. 
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I have dfttaiDed yoa all this while with this leagth 
of storj, in order to paint to jon the true eharaeter 
of a Scotch peasant; and I dare say you will be 
astonished to find so many virtues in a family in the 
HisUlands, where the inhabitants are thought by us 
to be in a state of barbarism. But such, 1 assure you, 
they all are, 

•* Estiema per illo«, 
*« /ustitia excedens terris vestigia fecit" 

Even in Edinburgh, the same spirit runs through the 
eommon pedpie, who are infinitely more civil, hu- 
manized, and hospitable, than any I ever met with. 
Every one is ready to serve and assist a stranger ; 
they show the greatest respect to a person superior 
to them, and yen never receive an impertinent answer. 
As to their country, it is beautiful and grand to a 
miracle, and though far from being temperate, is so 
healthy, .that vou hear of fewer disorders than a- 
mongst any other people ; and I declare, in every 
part that I have been, I never saw either an exceed- 
ingly defarmed person, or an aged, toothless, para- 
lytic highlander. They eat a great quantity of fish 
dVied in the sun, and a cake made of oatmeal, baked 
hard and flat. Their constant liquor is whiskey, 
which is also made from oats, has a quick taste, ex- 
tremely heady, but comfortable to the stomach ; un- 
palatable to strangers, though hot and nourishing to 
those who are used to it. Topham. 

SECT. LXXVII. 

Of THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATB DIVERSIONS OF THE IN- 
^HABITANTS OF EDIMBURGH; AND MANNER OF EDU- 
CATING THE TOUNG LADIES. 

Thet have at Edinburgh an elegant Plajhouse, 
and tolerable performers ; assemblies, concerts, pub- 
lie gardens, and walks, card parties, and a hundred 
ether diversions, which in some degree keep me from 

VOL. I. Bo 
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pining for yoar Festioo, Baeh's concert, or AImaek*s. 

As the genius of any people is not more easily «1i8- 
eoy^red in their serious nomentSy than \»>hen they 
give a loose to freedom and pleasure ; so the Scoteb 
nation is pecnliarly characterized, hy the mode of 
their diversions. A sober sedata elegance pervades 
them Mf blended with an case and propriety iihieti 
delightS) and is sure to meet with approbation. A 
Scotchman does not relax himself for amnsements, as 
if to pass away the hour. He seems eren in the 
height of pleasure, busy and intent, and as he would 
do, were he about to gain some advantage. His di- 
versions are not calculated to seduce the unwary, or 
recreate the idle, but to unbend the mind, without 
corrupting it. He seems as if in his infancy he had 
been taught to make learning his diversion, and was 
now reversing it, and making his diversion his study. 

But besides the public entertainments of this city, 
which are derived from company, the inhabitants 
have more resources of pleasure within themselves 
than in many other places. The young people paint, 
draw, are fond of mnsie, or employ their hours in 
reading, and acquiring the accomplishments of the 
mind. Every boarding school Miss has something of 
this kind to recommend her, and make her an agree- 
able companion ; and instead of a little smattering of 
French, which is the highest ambition to attain in 
Qneen's Square, you find them in Edinburgh enter- 
taining in conversation, sentimental, and well-inform- 
ed. The mode of education of the youg ladies is here 
highly to be commended, and admirably calculated 
to make them good wives^ Besides needle-work, and 
those trifling arts, whieh are the principal part of 
their instruction in England, the precepts of morality, 
virtue, and honour, are taught them from their earli- 
est infancy, whilst they are instructed to consider 
themselves as beings born for society, for more than 
outside appearance, and transitory pleasure, and to 
attend to the knowledge of %vhat is useful, rather than 
^he economy of a tambour-frame^ The ladies also 
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who undertake tht§ arduous task of instruetion, are 
persons much better qualified in general than in 
other countries. Thej likewise introduce them into 
' the politest company, and give them a taste for ele- 
gant and proper amusements $ so that when they leave 
sehool, thej are nnt only mistresses of those aeeom- 
plishments whieh are necessary to command a family, 
hut have the deportment and behaviour of expert* 
eneed women of fashion. 

No ladies in Seotland ever murder the precious 
moments in what is called <' work," which is neith- 
er entertainment nor profit, merely because Ihey 
must have the appearance of doing something, whilst 
they see ewerj one employed around them. They 
let no minute escape without it^ respective office, 
which may be of utility to themselves or others ; and 
after a proper sacrifice to reading and literature, gaift 
instruction from society and conversation. 

I have often thought it a principal defect in the 
education of the English ladies, that they are taught 
to pay so much attention to the practice of sewing 
work, and other needle operations, whilst they neg« 
lect learning of greater importance and pleasure. 
Since they have minds equally capable of instruction 
with the other 8ex,^why should they not be enlighten- 
ed with the same kind of knowledge ? especially as 
they seem more suited to it, as well from their supe- 
rior sensibility^ as their greater kisure and domestic 
life. Why should the characteristic which distin- 
guishes us from brutes, be so strongly cultivated in 
the male, and have so tittle attention paid to it in the 
female species P Wisdom and science are not perfec- 
tions in us merely because we are m^n^but as reason- 
able creatures, \vho have the pre-eminence over the 
rest of the creation. It is indeed uecessar^jr for the 
ladies to know these things, in order to qualify them 
for domestic economy 5 but I have no idea of any wo- 
man, except her whose circumstances cannot aflford 
the expence of paying a servant, making them her 
employ, or putting them in practice. 
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The married ladies of this ei(j seldom enlertain 
large sets of eompaiy, or have routs, as in London. 
They eive the prelSerenee to private parties, and con- 
versaxionSj where they pTaj at cards for small sums, 
and never run the risl^ of being obliged to discharge 
a debt of honour at the expence of their virtue and 
innocence. They often frequent the theatre^ and 
show great taste and judgment in the choice of plays, 
where Mr. Digges performs a principal character. 

As to exercise, they seldom ride on horseback ; 
but fSnd much pleasure in walking, to which the soil 
and country is peeularly adapted, being dry,^lea8- 
ant, and abounding in prospects and romantic scenes. 
It is likewise customary for them to drive in their 
carriages to the sands at Leith and Musselburgh, and 
parade backwards and forwards, after the manner of 
Scarborough, and other public places of sea bathing 
resort. For vivacity and agility in dancing, none ex- 
oel the Scotch ladies. Their execution in reels and 
country-dances is amazing ; and the variety of steps 
which they introduce, and the justness of their ear is 
beyond description. They are very fond also of 
minuets, but fall greatly short in the performance of 
them, as they are deficient in grace and elegance in 
their motions. Many of them play on the harpsi- 
chord and guitar, and some have music in their voices, 
though they rather love to hear others perform than 
play themselves. 

I do not think the Scotch ladies are great profi- 
cients in the languages. They rarely attempt any 
thinff further than the French 5 which, indeed, they 
speak with ereat propriety, fluency, and good accent; 
but they make up for it in their accurate and just 
knowledge of their own. They talk very gramraati- 
cally, are peculiarly attentive to the conformity of 
their words to their ideas, and are great critics in the 
English tongue. They chiefly read history and 
plaintive poetry 5 but elegies and pastorals are their 
favourites. Novels aud romances they feel and ad- 
mire $ and those chiefly which are tender^ sympathet- 
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ic, sooAing, or melancholy. Their hearts are soft, 
and full of passion, and a well-told story makes a 
deep impression on them. Like virgin wax, a gentle 
beat mollifies their minds, which reflects the finest 
touches of art and seotimeut. 

Nor are the gentlemen in Edinburgh less rational 
in their diversions than the ladies. There is not only 
one in which I can censure their conduct. They rath- 
er pay too much respect to the divinity of Bacchus, 
and offer too copious libations at the shrii^e of that 
jovial deity. Their wines, indeed, of all kinds are 
excellent, and their climate not the most comfortable j 
so that some allowance ought to be made them in 
that respect. But as they are, they are by no means 
so intemperate as the Germans ; and, perhaps, their 
appearing to me in the leat intemperate, may be oc- 
casioned py my peculiar aversion (o, and abstiueuce 
from, all ittoxicatiug liquors. I have neither taste 
io relish, nor head to bear tliem. I have no idea of 
a man extending the pleasure of drinking bejond 
thirst, or forciHg, in imagination, an appetite artifi- 
cial, and against nature. 

The youths in this country are very manly in their 
exercises and amusements.* Strength and agility 
^eem to be most their attention. The inaiguificaut 
pastimes of marbles, top^, &e. they are totally unac- 
quainted with. The diversion wl»»ch is peculiar to 
Scotland, and in which all ages find great pleasure, 
ik golf. They play at it with a small leathern ball, like 
a fives ball, and a piece of wood, flat on one side, in 
the shape of a small bat, which is fastened at the end 
of a stick, of three or four feet long, at right angles 
to it. The art consists iu striking the baU with this 
irist)*ument, into a kola in the ground in a smaller 
number of strokes than your adversary. This game 
has the superiority of cricket and tennis, in being less 
Violent and dangerous ; but in point of dexterity and 
amusement, by no means lo be compared with them. 
However, 1 am informed that some skill and nicety 
tare necesstii'y to strike the ball to the proposed dis- 
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t&nee and no further, and that in this there it a. cob.- 
siderable difference in players. It requires no great 
exertion and strength, and att ranks and ages play at 
it. They instrutt their children in it, as soon as they 
ean run alone, and grey hairs boast their execution. 
As to their other diversions, they dance, play at cards, 
tore shooting, hunting and the pleasures of the field ; 
bnt are profSeients in none of them. When they are 
young, indeed, they dance, in the manner of their 
country, extremelv well ; but afterwards (to speak in 
the language of the turf) they train off, and are toa 
robust and muscular to possess cither grace or agil- 
ity. Topi^M. 

SECT. LXXVIII. 

Ot THB RAOUB AND BOTTBBDAM. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than travelling In 
Holland. The whole country appears a large garden ; 
the roads are well paved, shaded on each side with 
rows of trees, and bordered with large canals, full of 
hoats passing Tand repassing. Every twenty paces 

fives yon the prospect of some villa, and every four 
•urs that of a large town, so surprisingly neat, I am 
sure you would be charmed with (hem. The Hague is 
certainly one of the finest villages in the world. Here 
are several squares finely built, and (what I think a 
particularly beauty) the ^hole set with thick large 
trees. The Voor4i.out is, at the same time, the Hyde- 
Park and Mall of the people of quality $ for they 
take the air in it both on foot and in coaches. 

The appearance of Rotterdam gives one very great 
pleasure. All the streets are paved with broad 
stones, and before many of the meanest artificers^ 
doors are placed seat^ of various coloured marbles, 
so neatly kept, that I assure you I walked almoatovec 
the town yesterday, incognito j in my slippers, with* 
out receiving one spot of dirt ; and you may see the 
Dutch maids washing the pavement of the streets 
V'ith more applieation than ours do our bed-ehamberK. 
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The town seens so fall of people, with gueh busj 
faees, all in motioD, that I can hardly fancy it is sot 
some celebrated fair$ but I see it is every day the 
same. It is eertain no town can be more advanta- 
geously situated for commerce. Here are seven larse 
eanals, on which the merchant ships come up to the 
very doors of their houses. The shops and ware« 
houses are of a surprisiog neatness and magnificence, 
filled with an incredible quantity of fine merchandise, 
and so much cheaper than what we see in £ng]and| 
that 1 have much ado to persuade myself I am still so 
near it. Here is neither dirt nor beggery to be seen* 
.One is not shocked with those loathsome cripples so 
common in London, nor teazed with the importunity 
of idle persons that choose to be nasty and lazy. Tho 
common servants a^d little shop-women here, are 
more nicely dean than some of our Ladies $ and the 
great Tariety of neat dresses (every woman dressing 
her bead after her own fashion) is an additional plea^* 
sure in seeing the town. 

Laot M. W. Montague. 

SECT. LXXIX. 

ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF ROTTERDAM AND THE HAGU&. 
A. D^ 1784. 

RoTTERDAJii lies on the north side of the Maese, 
about fifteen miles from the sea, is of a triangular 
form, and, in point of trade, inferior only to Amster- 
;^am ; in the spaciousness of the streets, and eltrganee 
of the hottses, infinitely beyond it. The canals are 
so large as to admit ships of two or three hundred 
tons, even to the very doors of the merchants $ and I 
know not so romantic a sight, as to see from the en* 
virons, the chimnies, masts of ships, and the tops of 
trees, so promisenonsly huddled together, that it 
would r^nire a degree of divination to tell whether 
it is a town, a fleet, or a forest. 

The erandest, as well as most agreeable street in 
-Rotterdam, is the Bomb Qnay^ which lies parallel 
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witk the Mae§e. On one tide it is open to the rirer, 
attd the other it ornameute^ with a grand facade of 
the hatt hornet in 4he eity, inhabited efaiefiy by the 
KMlith. They are fire or tix stories high, massy, 
aad very elumsy. Wherever there is any attetn^pt at 
oraameBt, it is the worst that eaa be eoneetved. Chie 
•eet no Grecian arehiteeture, fxeept Doric entabla- 
tarcty stack upon the top of the upper story, without 
pilasters ; loaic volutes, turned often the wmn^ way, 
and an attempt at Corinthian eapitah, withont any 
other part of the order. The doors are ]atge, and 
•tock with great knobs and clooiiy earvhtg. Yon as- 
cend to them, not in front, bat by three or fonr steps 
going up on each side, and you are assisted by iron 
rails of a most tnimense thtcknets. Thei^e honses are 
almost all window, and the window shutters and 
framet being painted green, the glass has all a green 
east, which is helped by the reflection from the trees 
that overshadow their houses, which, were ii not foe 
this eircumsance, would be intolerably hot, from tiitilr 
vieiuity to the canals. Most of the houses have look- 
ing-glasses placed on the out sides of the windows, 
on both sides, in or4er that they may see every thing: 
which passes up and down the street. The stair- 
cases are narrow, steep, and come down almost to the 
door. The Bomb Quay is, so broad, that there are dis- 
tinct walks for carriages and foot passengers, lined 
and shaded with a double row of trees. Vou look 
over the river on some beautiful meadows, and a fine, 
avenue of trees, which leads to the Pest-bouse. It 
seems to be an elegant building, and the trees round 
jA are so disposed as to appear a thick fi'ood. 

This street is at least half a mile in length, and ex- 
tends UroM the Old to the New Head, the t?wo places 
where the <water enters to fill the canals of t Iris ex- 
tensive city. 1 mutt observe, thai when water runs 
tluron^h afreet, it then assrtfniesthe WhUttt of a eanii], 
of which kind the Heerenfieet has the pre-etninehee. 
The hoiises are of free-stone, and very lofty : the 
aanal is spaeiottt^ and eovered with tbtpc^ Atone:, 
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end stands tlie Kngltsh ehnreh» a neat pretty baild- 
is}, of wkiek the bishop of Londsa is ordinsrj. 

Upon the i^reat bridge, in the Orasd Market-place, 
is the statue of that wosderful man Erasmus, It is 
bigger than the life, in brass, and elsd in a doctor's 
gown. He was bom in 1467, and died at Fribnrg in 
Alnaee, in tlte year 1036. 

Near to the market-plaee is the great ehareh of St. 
Jjanrenee. From the tower I had as extentiTea view 
as my eye eenld eommand, there being neither hili 
nor wood to intereept my sight. I saw Delft and the 
Hague to the north ; Dort, to the sooth ; Brill, to 
the west ; Aassterdam, to the east ; and Utreeht lies 
off to the south-east. 

There are four ehurehes in Rotterdam of the estab- 
lished religion, which is Calvinism, and twelre eler- 
Symen to attend them, whose stipends are one hnn- 
red and seventy pounds per annum eaeh, which is 
paid enjt of the revenues of the city. St. Laurence is, 
ilka all other Dotch ehurehes, divested of ornament ; 
gloomy and dark, by reason of the numberless 
aehievenaents which are hung evexy where round the 
wails, and which are in general of black velvet, with 
the arms blazoned, encompassed in a heavy black 
frame. 

I look on the Exchange, which was finished in 
i7d6, ta be the finest building in Rotterdam. It is a 
quadrangle of free'Stone, with a light cloister. It is 
much neater, though not near so large as our Royal 
Bxehange. There i8,however^no merit in the arcfai- 
leetttre* 

We last night hired a coach, which is fixed at a 
guilder an hour, to take us to Delfts-Hagen, a little 
village about half an hour's distance. The road is 
very pleasant, being planted on each side with trees. 
There was noUiing snffieieptly curious in the place 
itself to drag us from Rotterdam $ but it being a pub- 
lic fair, we wished to see the humours of a Dutch 
wake. Children's toys and women's slippers seemed 
to make the chief figure, there being little else to be 
sold. 
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We followed the ftomid of a fi441e iato a little *ide- 
boateyand walked up staire into a rooMi full of p<^- 
•auts and tobaceo. There were four ffffrlr|uin]iing 
about, whieh the? ealled daneing^ atid thirty or fHrtj 

y rae» sitting round with their pipes and tohaeeof adntir- 
1119 the aettrity of the nyoipks, and rolling out otteh 
elouds of smoke, that we were soon obliged to wHMraw 
to «roid tvflbcation. From thenee we went to a bam 

• to see a Duieh tragedy and farce. Two of the as- 
tresoes were tolerably pretty. But Dutefa, even fi%» 
the month of beauty, would be an antidote I0 lore, 
JLeaving Rotterdam we went to'Delfltrin*thetreek- 

. eelMiyte, and walked through the town to ilMfiiague- 
gate, where we found the boat just ready to push oflT. 
The oanal from thence to Ryswick is skirled with 
roMrt of elms. Instead of going on to the Hague, we 

.got ontat tfaebridg^ and walked down tothe Ullage, 
atiabout half a miloYdiotanee. The'plaee i* old, 

. unrepaired and unfinished ; fWmelis only for the pe^s 
Made:there, so advantageous to the Doteb, bythe 
eonieniorate powers of £urope, with liOwis^XlVi in 
I6t7. The Prinoe now and then eoraeS' here for half 
an hour,' and amuses himself i^'ith oonrsing ha*res in 

.the eourt yard, whieh 19 within' a *wall a^ut ftRy 
yards s(]^uare. A very princely recreation ! 

We dined' at the Blraek4iuis9 and met wvth a eon- 
fortable repast, which we little eipeeted in such a 
plaoe. In the eool of the evening we wicked tothe 
.Hague^ at the distance of two short milei^ un^rthe 
shade of a row of elms* ^ 

The Hague in French, la Hayt^ the Hedge;- 19 oirty 
a village, not being walled, nor sending &pttUes to 
the States. Nevertheless, it is the'restdenee of itfl 
the ibreign ambaftsadors, the seat of goternmeDt, 
and, without {dispute, the most beautiful place updn 
earth. On the south side lies Dolft, on the north the 
House in Wood, Seheveling, and the sea to the w<i8t, 
and the great eanal to Leyden on the east. 

The Hague is totally sarronnded with aeanaf, over 
^hieh are many bridges, and a row>of lofty tt'eet bofy 
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2(^ Die water'* edge. The streets are so spaeio.. 
andao mueh adorned with trees and water, that too 
eanaearea eoneeirc yourself in a town ; and there 
are so naoy aqnares and pablie plases laid ont in 
8ha4y walka, and surrounded with such »a»ifiee»t 
bwUinga^ that it beggars all description, 

1 will nnoiition two or three of the nio«t strikine 
part^ of the Hague, among which I think the Vyrer- 
hurghaa the preeminence. It is a kind of snnare. 
«onsistiiis of several shady walks 4 on oneside?arow 
of magnifieent houses 5 on the other, the Vyver, which 
18 a large Iwaoa of water faced with stone, two hun. 
ilred yard» in length, and near one hundred in breadth 
In the centre of it is an island planted with trees' 
One end of the Vyverburg opens to the Voorrhont! 
which 18 a large plantation of trees, in the miiWIeof 
whieh la the Mall, railed in on both wdes* It is 
strewed with ahells, as are all tlie walks in HolliMid 
there beiog neither stone nor gravel in the whok 
eoantry* The walks are consequently min|ei^«t. 
as the shells never bind, but crumble into dust, and 
feel like. loose isand under your feet. 

The New Prinoess Graft h a row of palates, rath- 
er, than rf houses, whioh front the wood, from which 
they are divided by a broad pavement and a canal 
i^asuan-strect is adjoining, in which is the French 
^playhouse, a neat little theatre. We were at the 
toraedy on Friday evening. The actors were toler- 
ably good* 

I must not omit mentioning the Prince Graft, which 
w .1* ?''? VI ^®"^I^^' proportionably broad, and 
perfectly straight, with a canal shaded with trees 
junning through the midst of it, over which are 
tw""**"*^ '^"^^^ '*"*^^'' '^''^^' iron rails on ^ 

Prince^a Cabinet, which is open at twelve o'clock on 

ruaiv^'^^'iiL.*^^*'*"****' V^ strangers, who previ- 
^iisly send their names. This house was purchased 
^f the Ceuat£ss bf Albemarle, face* the Vvver, and is 
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f itaated %i tke eorner of the Outer Court, where the 
horto^uardt parade* 

In the first room jou see aomall, hot most exeellent 
colieetion of Chinese awords, knives, and other in- 
strumeats in gold, riehl j inlaid with precious stones ; 
and ear-rings, braeelets, and mueh female ornament 
and apparel. In the next apartment is a good eol- 
leetion of shells, among whien the Coneha Veneris 
did not escape my notice ; the shape being entirelf 
analagoos to the name. 

In the third room is a brilliant show of preeioss 
stones, fossils, minerals, and petrifactions. The 
fourth apartment is filled with various kinds of ser- 
pents and small animals ; and the last room is orna- 
mented with a large collection of birds extremely well 
preserved. 

These are the best part of the cabinet, and tbere 
are many rare species among them ; but the collec- 
tion is now eclipsed by that which has been sinee col- 
lected by Sir Ashton Lever, and is now exhibited at 
London by Mr. Parkinson. 

The disposition and neatness of the whole is admi- 
rable, and well worthy of a stranger's attention. 

The palace of the Stadtholder is situated in the 
centre of the town, surrounded by a moat. Its exter- 
nal appearance is not very striking, being an old ir- 
regular building ; but a finer collection of pictures by 
the Dutch and Flemish masters I have never seen ; 
especially in a little room called the Study, filled by 
the most capital painters. 

The Virgin, with the blessed Infant in her arms, 
by Raphael; Adam and Eve in Paradise, surrounded 
with birds and beasts, by Brughel $ portraits by Rem- 
brant, Vandyke, and Hans-Holbein. A Dutch kitch- 
en full of game, fis^h, and flesh, most admirably done, 
by Teniers. Many landscapes and fancy pieces, by 
€tabriel Metzu, Jan-Steen, Potter* and Wouvermans. 
I look on this room to be complete. There is not a 
picture but may be dwelt on with delight. 

In the other apat^tmentSi among many fine pieces. 



yoQ wiH ftiid «. Tef ]f large one l»j {V^«r, pkia^ in 
1047. The design U a peasant. looking at nieoMtku 
Tiie flies on the cows seem aHve^^usil.aTloail mitiag 
on the ffrass has eqiuil exeelieaee. 

Abraham saerificing Isaae, ia ivory, is inistiilaUjr 
earfed. 

There are«enie frait and game {Hooes bj Weenina^ 
\rell doi»e | and some exeeileiit pieeeaoii esfipiefytlif 
•Rothenather. ^ 

At a chiireh near the Hague we saw .lam^y etosly 
ivatking about as tame «s o«r tnckeye. iJney are 
«omew£at in dLjfe like a heron. Their eoioiir «S 
^« hite, and their wings is tip[ied witk blaek. Thej 
live npon the offal of the fish-market, whieh is near 
the ehfireh* 1 h&ve seen nombers of them in the 
meadows, though they are esteen^ed birds of passage, 
and in aatuniffl^hey are not very eommon. The vul- 
gar error is, that these birds are so Jovd of liberty, 
that they will live only in a republie^ I am sure^ ki 
"peint df pdliey, they ^amiiot lire in ' a more desirable 
country, as they have fish and frogs in afaitndaAee far 
their food, ami the utmost iteeurity for themselves, it 
being deemed u crime to mat-treal or kill tliem. 

Totna THmouGH -HeZiLANB. 

SECT, LXXX. 

OF LBYBEN* 

We went in the (reekseuyte to l>ydeB withaDfiieh 
general we had lived with at the irable d'H4ie at the 
Hague. The distance was only ten miles $ but the 
whole canal being edged with sammer^hooses aad 
gardens belonging to the inhabitants of those ti^was, 
who in t^he summer retire to ^hese little boaes, %iiMle 
the scene appear most beaotifulj and the distanee 

BOthlDg. 

\V;heii we arrived, aft the inn we were r^ecommended 
(o, we found it filled by the Freneh ^^mbassador and 
his train ; and for want of an interpreter we wan- 
4erea about the tewn titl it was dark, and taei witk 
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two or thret disagreeable cireiimttances, wbieh made 
■le lamt nt my ignorance of the Doteh language ; bat 
at leagth we loiind the OMen Ballj an English hoiue, 
aad with my wants vanished ray desire of talking 
Dutch. 

Leyden is esteemed, in point of size, the second 
city in Holland, but its trade is how ineonsiderabley 
which, in the woollen manufactory, was formerly ve- 
ry extensive. The city is surrounded with a ram- 
part and a wide canal. The most ele^nt street is 
the Broad-street, which runs from the Hagne-gate ta 
the Utrecht-g&f e. It is a little oi|<:lhe curve, which 
adds, I think, much to its beauty. The pavementis 
extremely fine, and the street rises in the centre like 
the new paved streets in London. It is very spacioos, 
as indeed most of the streets in Leyden. Among the 
canals tlie Rapinbury is the most beautiful. The 
houses are magnificent | the bridges stone, with iron 
rails $ and there are trees on each side of the canal. 

It \% said that there are 145 bridges, and 180 streets 
ia the city of Leyden. The Old RhiBc^runs through 
this town, and loses itself in the little village of Cat- 
wiek, which lies in the neighbourhood. 

The university is the most renowned of the five 
which are in the United Provinces,* and is the most 
ancient, being founded in 1 575, by the States, as a 
reward to the inhabitants for defending themselves 
against the Spaniards during a six months' siege, in 
which they suffered all the horrors of war, and ex- 
tremities of famine. 

The academy abounds with many curiosities. It 
is there the professors read lectures to tlie students 
. who lodge in the town, and are not distinguished by 
any acidcmical habit. It is there that the learned 

• The five universities are, A. D. 

1. Leyden in Holland, . • - - . - 1575 

S.Utrtcbt, ...... 1636 

3. Franeker in Priesland, .... 1584 

4. Groningen, 1614 

5. Horderwick in Gttllerland, • • • 16tf 
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9eaU|$#r, Lipsins, Salmasiusi and Boerhaave, gain- 
-cmI so maeh reputation by their leetares, and brought 
students from all parts of Europe to attend them. 

The Botanie garden has always been oue of tho 
most respectable in Europe, both on aeeount of the 
fftinous professors whe have presided over it, and the 
aumber of curious exotics growing in it ; as may h% 
seen in Boerhaave's and Van Royen*s catalogues. It 
is nicely arranged, and kept in excellent order. 

On 0tte side of these gardens is a very curious col'* 
lection of antique marbles, given by Gerard Papen-» 
Uroehitts, a bnrgo-master of Amsterdam. I cannot 
omit mentioning the statues of Hercules, of Bacchui 
leaning on a Faun» attended by a tyger, of an Abun« 
dantia as big as the life, and of a naked Apollo $ all 
which have especial merit. 

Adjoining to the statues is the Natural Philosophy 
school, in which lectures are read. You will find in 
it a good coHection of natural curiosities ; some very 
fine petrifactions ; in particular a piece of oak, ono 
side of which has b^cn polished, and vies both is 
bardness and colour with an agate. Some curiofis 
pieces of crystal, formed by nature to an apex, witk 
six angles, as exact and as fi^nely polished as if the 
production of art. A fish called the Madusa's Heady 
from a thousand little fibres darting out f^om its body 
in a circle like twisted rays. This, in itself, is very 
eurious ; bat the exact representation of it in a natu- 
ral agate is much more so. 

But I think one of the greatest curiosities is the as« 
hestos from Transylvania. It is a atone with a soft 
down on it like velvet, of a dove colour. Of this it 
made both paper and linen ; we saw samples of both. 
The very peculiar property of it is, that fire has no 
effect on it, for it still continues its farm unchanged 
and ttnconsumed. 

Among the beasts was an ermine about the size and 
shape of a weasel. This little animal is so fearful 
of dirtying its skin, that it would sooner lose its liber* 
ty th^n its cleanliness. 
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Tkere wm a< kind lyf iMrd wkkblirfiigi fbrtfc itn 
y^Vffg ChoDi its bvek. 0% ttb«6nri»9 k» vre peiaeeiv^ 
iofin^ mMibor* wf jMNig.tofidft adlierw§ (a the buA, 
Whith nfptmr^A like tlie bfloken teaba of s fish. 

The* %m d fl ih Itont Amerieik i» jm extrMr^imr^' 
«teaC«re. Il is fbr tlw first sisjaimyis a tt»a4, Uiett 
iiiteBM by dtgiNaeK into a fi«ii» Tbist had liatf emm? 
pktedils tfmvsf&ramlioa) baviag iba tail'cf a fiaii^. 
wilb (he beadlaad forepaiis o€a toad. 

Tba Ptaaa Maria belong ta the aatnial .sfK^as. 
It is d»e pnMluetiea ef the oeeavv lodif like & plasty, 
and^k nothing arore than a stem of about tAw^atiaeliei 
Itftfg, with a kiad of feather air the esd af it» not «a<r 
Kke> a qnUl with pari of the feather eat e$ 

Afaengfthe fiiathered race^. the aiast etirioiM was 
the Hydraeorax Indieus ; the only one m filirefA 9 
Ibirger tbao a iarkey--4iilaek*«-<^ Rostra aniestai, 
mm» reewW^^— if i may eJipra^ myself in tJ}<» teds* 
Vieal lenns of Ornkiioii^. 

Thena was aa inMiiaase beeat' sailed- the- Htfipopon 
iamus) aa larae as a» elefrfaaat^ tts^eolour blaek^. wMk 
a^rai^i^ grinaera ia the iaterioa pavt^of ita«aiaath^hsK< 
[tfdas a gaad ao«bep Ittfroat. 

Team Tivaavaa aai^z^aiia.. 

SBeT. LXXXS. 

Aif^TatDAM is sitoated.oa the riireii .^nnstei, aiMk 
amamn of the sea eailedhth»¥,4irt'the fnoath of the 
2luydei> 8ea, a<ad is butlt in^ the Aim of^a eraseeitt; li 
191 Ibrtified with a f<iaae of great depth' mda wMth^ 
fiath a rampart of earth fiieed wUJb brk^, sft^ng^ 
aaed with tweaty-six bastions, ia^ eaeh of whiefc 
^ta^nde a wiad-iaill^ ornamented with eight HMignifi^ 
eent gates of free-^stone, built either iti a send^neai^ 
lar or oetaaonal »hape. Id nU' ^e ehief stivela'are 
eanals shaded with treesv the grandest of wliieh i» the 
Heere-grafty or eanal of Lords. This is the pj^ee of 
residence for the bankers and ehiaf. mai^ehanta; ftr 
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kere evenr one it in trade. The few nobles of Hol- 
land reside always at the Hague. Tiiose streets in 
wk»»h there are no eanals, are vilely narrow. The 
Nessi in whieh we live, I had the euriosity to measure^ 
and it is only sixteen feet wide. The houses are 
lofty, and the bridges are ehiefly of stone. 

The squares are neither spaeious nor elegant. The 
dam is the largest, in whieh the Stadt house is situat- 
ed ; but it is irregular, and vilely disfigured by a 
weighing house. The others no more deserve the 
same of squares, than Glaro-market, or Plaee-yard^ 
Westminster. 

This populous eity eontained 26,039 houses in ±783^ 
and is supposed » aeeording to the best ealeulation, to 
•onta^inat present 200,000 inhabitants, though it was, 
at the btginning of the thirteenth eentury, an ineon- 
siderabie Cashing village on the edge of a morass, 
whieh is now covered with buildings, erected upon 
piles of timber, driven into the earth, at immense |a* 
boar and expenee. For the foundation only of one 
tower, 6000 trees were rammed into the ground*. 
Notwithstaodiog these precautions, the magistrates 
are so apprebentiive of the foundations, that rery few 
eoaehes are licensed. The carriages in general are 
fixed on sledges, drawn by one horse, the driver at- 
tending on foot. 

There are fifteen churches of the established, that 
is, the Calviuistic religion, whieh are served by thirty 
ministers, equal in authority and revenue. They are; 
allowed two hundred and forty ponnds per annum 
•ach, whieh is paid by the eity. 

The most stupendous undertaking in this eity is 
the Stadt-house, which yon. enter by seven small 
gates, parallel to each otiier, instead of one magnifi- 
cent portal, equal to a. front, which extends itself 28S: 
feet, whose height is lt6, and the breadth 332. feet. 
The building is of stone,, with pillars of the Corin- 
thian order. It is erected on 18,609 piles of timber,, 
and was finished in 160^. On the top is a statue of 
4tias in brass, bearing on his shoulders^ a copper^ 

JLfi.2. 
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riolie, 08S4 1» be hii^f iliftv that df 9e. Pefer% «e 

$M exteiWTTe- tiei¥ of tHe citj^ and iH eftvittttn. Tlie 
|filetto§t loo^el; THe whale eibpen^ was' e»m- 
^afed attwo mHlioM. TerseilKet e6sf only 8m,eoor^ 
the Esenrial, one milfbn-; and'dC. Faal^ otie milUoii' 
§te hatidi*ed thoitattnd pounds'. It iropon ceterd, that 
St. Vtier'n at fldnie, with all' th^t itf eotttain^d'itt it,, 
llaa eotft aear thirteen milffoDV gterling. 

The eomftes ef the poomw a!re finely earred'^ tk<f 
fleera tftid^ with Aarblte^ and' the »ide§'of tfierapart<»' 
ments lined eitlier with marble or valaabte [laitrtiii^. 
0rer the deora- and ehirmiey-jiieeea are s^verarf his- 
tUMieal pieeea; in basse refieVn, inimttabfy eiteented irf- 
itafran' marblie ^ and- thfere are' some deeefitioor in at 
kitt^ ef grey paintlnfr, te imitate baasn reii^To^ (ea« 
peelalty of seme ehildren^bj He-Wit) sa finely toaeir^ 
#1, that the most erhieal eye at half the dinfaameof 
file room would be deceived. v 

A large pieee, by Vanderhelst, is deservedfy ear* 
feented; it is a fea'st' given to the l^panishr ambassn^ 
dbt by the burgo-masters of Amsterdam, on the mak'- 
ihg peace between the two^cbiin tries irt 1648. Bnt ihe 
test pleee Sa by Vandyke, wbieh represents an enter- 
tainment, n4iere yon see tlte pertraits of all the eon- 
aiderable persons of the eity. An old gfey-katred^ 
nian i# an nraeh admired in this wonderiVil ptietirre,, 
that seven ^ousand gatlders were eftred to eut nak 
tlieheadf 

The 8faA-hon#e is admirably eontrived for pnbKe 
atility. Here is the bank, supposed to ke the riehe^^ 
in Barope; here are the eetirts of jastiee, tfte pVisona^ 
f&t eriminals and debtors, the cbamliers of the senate, 
t^e treasury, the magazine of afrma, aDftlk short', at^ 
MM^publie ofllees, witk eight large etsterntt of water 
an the t<>p, with pipes t^^ every room to extiBgaisfau 
4i;es. The eittzens*^ baU* is the grandest, bein^ one 
kandred and twenty feet by fifty -seven, and ninety 
Jbel high ; it is paved' with marble, hi whieh are* 
ntettieA the teri*esMal and celestial efbhesr. Tins' 
Mi^%f tke roof, and tke pillars' are all of marble } ki|t\ 
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fli^realirays it SDinetiihtr wmHin^f — there is not 
light enough' to admire with aevuraejr the wonderful 
iMgnificenee of this apartment. 

Fpom the Stadt^iiouse you oro«8 t%e Bam to (ha 
Vxehavge, wht«h is not to he compared with that of 
Kotterdam iff heaoty, tror to our Royal Exchange in 
•is^e. The IniiMiTig is of brick, and, at fuli^ change. 
If apprearanpes may be relied on, was crowded with 
the most blaiekguard fellows on: the faee of the earth. 
fa the afternoon I paid a second visit to the £x- 
efannjpe, to see the city militia perform their exer* 
else; to wfailsh' every man is gnbject, unless hem«ket 
a peeuiiiary compensation, Thoscj therefore, who 
from their poverty eannot, or from their avarice will 
not, pay the fine, are olriiged to serve. Here penurji 
and parsimony were collected together in such vari- 
ous habits (for. thev have so re^afar uniform.) as. to 
Ihake the most ladicroni group imagination can sugp 
gest. A giant and a dwarf, a Falstafif'and a Slender, 
a hob wig and a shock head of hair, in coats of all 
the colours of the rainbow, joined most heterogeue* 
biisly together to form a rank,, in which every maa 
folfowed his own invention, in* as many, different atti* 
todes and man^soirres . as there were men to make 
them. 

In the evening w.e went to the theatro, wJiieh, like 
all playhouses, our own excepted, is dark, long, and 
small. The pit is exeellent,, having seats with low 
backs, and marked with numbers, to distmgjuish the 
seat of each person^ by which, both crowding and 
disputes are preveatSed. This is. the only house 
I ever si^w abroaxt, in which there ar^ seats, in tbe 
pit, or parterre, as it is called. It is under the con- 
troul and direction of the ,city« The magistrates re- 
ceive the money, defray the charges, and* pay the ac** 
tors. The residue is applied to the maintenance of 
the poor, and to the support' of the different hospitals, 

£very rope-dancer, puppet-player, as well as. air 
others who pretend to entertain the public, are obli 
ed to^ contribute one third of their profits towards.tJ 
JUkitenauce of the poor. 
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Oa FridaT we looked into the Basp-koiite» wliidh 
is a prison for eriminaU, as well as for children wtfp 
are profligate or disobedient. The former a.re eoiit 
. fined in a small room, chained to a blocks and speoa 
their whole time in sawing or rasping. Brazil wo<^ 
or in other work equally laborious. I was shocked 
at the sight of so manj of my species, naked to \iik 
waist, worn out with labour, pale with confinem^^ 
and emaciated by want. Yet how much wiser this 
method than the English law, which, for thirte^m 
pence deprives a man of his life, and the kinc of a 
subject, whom the Dutch show us may be made use- 
ful to the public. 

From thence we went to the Spin-house, for the 
•orreetion, hut not, I think, for the amendment of 
loose women, as every one is permitted to see andl 
fonverse with them through the rails, which can on- 
ly harden them in impudence. We talked into th^ 
New Church to see a burial. In this nation of indus- 
try, time is too precious to be complimented away oa 
the dead, who can make them no return ; therefore, 
the ceremony of prayers is laid aside as superflifoua^ 
The coffin is instantly put into the grave, whick is 
immediately filled up. The relatious bow, and re» 
turn to their avocatious. The organ in this chureb 
is inferior only to the orsan at Harlem. The j^eti- 
tion which divides the chancel from (he nave^ is of 
Corinthian brass. The sounding-board over the pul- 
pit is justly admired for the inimitable carving with, 
which it is ornamented. From thence we proceed to 
the Admiralty and Dock-yard, which are situated t^jt 
the extremity of the quay. The Admiralty fornis 
three sides of a square, in the middle of which is the 
yard for building of the men of war ^ the fourth side 
IS open to^the water. Here is not an appearance to 
he feared by the English, though much to be admired 
for the excellent order in which the arms and stores . 
are disposed. 

Among the number of hospitals in this city, the 
Gast-house for the sick is the most worthy a stran-- 
fgtt*^ visiting. It is an elegant stone quadrangle^ at. 
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tli« ea^of Whiekivre Mme neat litlle 8li<)tis for to^P^ 
laee, &e. Th& reT^nnc' of this hro^pital i» eomputed' 
at eight thousatifl poimd» sterling a reaf*) which is m 
large aam ; but the general bo^^pital for men at Mad- 
rid; C9r)tain9 one ihoiMani^ fiVe bundred iron bedn, and 
Us revenue a)fi4Mitit« t» fort^ thousand doubloons ; 
aboot thirty thousand ponnds 9terli«g. 

There ift an hospital wher« aH pcM)r twirellers with- ^ 
ont distinetion are todgedi and entertained for thre»' 
dightSy and no li^nge^r. 

It i« eompttted' that twenty thoo^anJ aoals are* 
maintatned in the dtff&rent he^^'pitals) whieh are eitii-^ 
er endowMl or Bnpport«d' out of the public revennei 
assisted by the eontributioas of the oharitaMe ; for 
witieh purpose, men belonging to the hospitals ^ 
iwiee a week to every bouse begging for alni9. 

Oil. Saturday morniiig we went to the Ptrrtngnese^ 
sjmagogue i which is » large siioeious buildkig f)ile^ 
with a numerous eongregationJ 1'he women si^ lo^ 
gather in a gallery^ with luttiees before thenk The* 
men sit b&l<»w on b6neh«« wtth^ tawHsos^ e»S whieb^ 
H^threw ove# their sliould«rfr; and^l^deelar«> a4 ftrsf 
si^hf, L took- the whole as^eaibly' for otd'elothes* men^ 
witti tfieif! bags^ orer their arms'. 

There are' some regulations- in the poltee of Am* 
atardam, which would> be weH wortiif of imitation in- 
Itondon. Youtfever meet a watchman- alone; two* 
always wa4k together, by which' mean9 they ad^ 
•trength as welt as gt^re ooarage to eacli ot4ter. Ma- 
iTf a house is broke open m London^ and- many a so^ 
bar citizen is knocked^ ifow^ in the presence of a^ 
watchman, who- cither fmn fear or kna'irery siitlera 
the TtllaiHs to escape; 

Th&re^is anottor admirable^ cus<tem to prerent tke 
•preadilig of fire, by giving almost an i^nmediate a-^ 
>armb On the tops ofi fbur chtH-eke^, situated at foar 
dtlferent quarters of the-city, watchmen' are fixed^dur'^ • 
ktg the night, who are obliged tosoiMid'a trumpet ev^ 
ery half h^r, as a signal of their being awake anA 

♦'The TauHs is a kind ofVeil, g^rally throvn over tlbs shoul-. 
liersj soiQCtimes OTer thafiu>e. 
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•B their doty. Oa the hreaking oat of a lire fhej 
ring the alarm belJ, whieh calls their brethren to %\t 
•pot in a moment. Of what service woold a pti» 
something similar to this be in oor metropolis ! 

There are tew general eooireniences which earrj 
not a mischief along with them. Canals, for instance, 
are great ornaments to the streets, and of infinite use 
to the inhabitants ; but the mischief Is^lhat many an 
honest man luses his life in Amsterdam, who in Lon- 
don would only lose his, money ; for the rillaing first 
rob him, and then push him into the eanaU to prevea^ 
his telling tales ; thus eharitably easing hioi of his 
money, lest the weight of it should sink him. 

I must not omit mentioning the neatness of the peo* 
pie ; but iu this they have no merit ; for the neatness 
of their houses and cleanliness of their towns preeeed 
from neeessity. Such is the moisture of the airi that 
were it not for these customs, pestilential disease 
would be the consequence, which, careful as they are,. 
BOW often happen. Thir perpetual dampness in tM 
atmosphere rusts metals aa4 moulds wood, whieh ot 
hliges the inhabitants, not from a principle of neat* 
ness, but of economy, by scouring the one, and paiii^ 
in^ the other, to seek a prevention or cure. Hen^o 
arises the neatness, which by people who judge only 
by appearances is ealled natural ; biit indeed most 
national customs are the effects of unobserved causes 
and necessities. In this country the mind is perpet* 
Bally struck with wonder and admiration. If matfae- 
Biatteians are to be credited, on the measure of the 
two elements, they found the sea even in the ealnis 
above half a foot higher than the land. The waves 
are cheeked by an infinity of sand-hills, whieh He a^ 
long the coast. Add to this natural defence, a dyke 
of twenty feet high, twenty -five feet broad at botloiOj 
and about ten at top, runiiing parallel to the high- 
water mark. This is made of clay, strengthened lo- 
wardii the land with planks and stone, towards the 
vater with rushes, sea- weeds, and flags staked down, 
which give way to the force of the waves, and re- 
sume their place again, when they retire. Goldsmith 
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%a8 drawn a very elegant picture of ihUeountry ia 
Ills admirable poem of the Traveller^ 

" WhUe the pent ocean rising o'er the pile, 
*« Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
«* The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vaie, 
** The wiHow*turfed bank, the gliding sail, 
«« The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
•* A new creation rescued from his reign.** 

It is wonderful that in a fount ry without a stone 
•r pebhle, there should be stone edifiees the most 
magnifieent. Without forest, or an oak-tree (two 
little woods excepted,) the Duteh navy is the second 
in the world. Without arable land, they supply half 
Europe with eorn ; and with a track of country 
scarce larger than an Bngtish county, they can raise 
men and money to make themselves of importance in 
the eyes of the first power in Christendom. 

Facts so extraordinary require explanation. Let 
it them be remembered, that this state was founded 
on L^herty and Religion ; was reared by Industry 
and GBconomy, and has flourished by its situation 
and commerce. The bigoted maxims of Phillip 11. 
the iulroduetion of the Inquisition, and the erecting 
of fourteen new bishoprieks in the Lew Countries, 
the nnrelenting regour of the Cardinal Granville, 
and the succeeding cruelty of the Duke of Alva, to- 
gether with the Council of Twelve, called the Coun- 
eil of Blood, and the execution of Count Egmorit 
and Horn, were the causes whieh drove the people 
to shake oif the yoke, and gave rise to the Onion of 
Utrecht. Persevering valour, joined to the political 
assistance of other powers, has been the means of 
their preserving their independence, while the de- 
cline of the Venitian navy has made the common 
carriers of Europe, and the wars in Flanders and 
situation of Holland have conspired to render Am- 
sterdam the seat of universal commerce. 

Till the beginning of the sixteenth century, Veniea 
liy its shipping, and Florence by its manufactures^ 
fiossessed the whole trade of Europe^ Persia, and the 
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Indi#s ; bat the discovery of m pammgeto the Eait, 
by the Cape of<sood-Hope, asdthe settlements of 
the Portngues id India, proved fatal to the repoblie 
of Veaiee* Lisbon then became the staple of the 
trade to the East-Indies, and the Easterlings who 
inhabited the Hans Towns were the great merehants 
of the Xorth.^^They brought eaaifliepee first to 
Bruges, and from t^henee to Atitwerp, whieh the re- 
Tolt of the Netherlands drew afterwards to HolJand. 
The Duteh tikei»ite, bj their treaties with the na- 
tiTep, in process of time drew the whole trade of In- 
dia from Lisbon. 

Their country is most admirably situated for the 
trade of the Baltic, which indodes Norway, l>eu- 
mark, Sweden, Rus^^ia, Poland, and (he North coast 
of Germany, while they send merchandise into the 
interior parts of the Empire and the Austrian Ne- 
therlands, by the Rhine, Maese, and Scheld. It most 
likewise be considered, that each town values itself 
upon some particular branch of trade, by which it is 
improved to the ulmost ; as for instance. Delft for 
the Dutch porcelain ; Sardam for theship-bntlding^ 
Rotterdam for the Scotch and English trade; Am*^ 
sterdam for that of the Streights, Spain and the East- 
Indies f and the whole province of the Herring Fish- 
ery, which supplies the tioulhern parts of Europe. 
Thus the greatness of this country has arisen from 
a wonderful concurrence of circumstances ; from a 
long Gourseof time ; from the cunfiuenee of strangers, 
driven either by persecution, or invited by the credit 
of their government; from the cheapireHs of carriage 
by the convenience of the canaU 5 from the low inter- 
est of money and dcamess of land, wiich consequent' 
lyturn specie into trade; from particular traffic car-< 
ried on at particular places ; from their intense ap- 
plication to their navy ; from the'va^t nurseries for 
their sailors, and from their amazing acquisition in 
the East-Indies, All these circnnis(ance» have eon- 
spired to make this little republic the envy and ad- 
miration of the world. Tova nftRotrGH Uoi;i.air9. 

ENp OF THE FIBST YOLOlftE. 



